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THE MONKTONS OF WINCOT ABBEY. 


Note by the 


HAVE so often been asked to tell this story, and have so often complied 
with the request, that I am beginning to get tired of tracing the same 


series of events by word of mouth, over and over again. 


Epitep By WILK1£ CoLiins. 
PART I, 
‘yiter of the MSS. 


Mentioning 


this the other day to some old friends of mine, they recommended me 
to write down my narrative, and to offer the manuscript to the next 
inquisitive lady or gentleman who asked me for my story. ‘This proposal 
struck me at the time as being a very sensible one, and I now purpose 
attempting to reduce it to execution. After I have told my story as simply 
and clearly as I can, I will submit it to the supervision of a literary 
friend; and I shall then, it is to be hoped, have done all that indulgent 
and intelligent readers can expect from me. 


Cuapter I. 


The Monktons of Wincot Abbey 
bore a sad character for want of 
sociability in our county. They 
never went to other people’s houses, 
and excepting my father, and a lady 
and her daughter living near them, 
never received anybody at home. 
Proud as they all certainly were, it 
was not pride but dread which kept 
them thus apart from their neigh- 
bours. The family had suffered for 
generations past from the horrible 
affliction of hereditary insanity, and 
the members of it, in my time, 
shrank from exposing their calamity 
to others, as they must have exposed 
it if they had mingled with the busy 
little world around them. There is 
a frightful story of a crime com- 
mitted by two of the Monktons, 
near relatives, from which the first 
appenmnens of the insanity was 
always supposed to date, but it is 
needless for me to shock anyone by 
repeating it. It is enough to say 
that at intervals almost every form 
of madness appeared in the family, 
monomania being the most frequent 
manifestation of the affliction amon 
them. Ihave these particulars, an 
one or two yet to be related, from 
my father. 

At the period of my youth but 
three of the Monktons were left at 
the Abbey: Mr. and Mrs. Monkton, 
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and their only child, Alfred, heir to 
the property. The one other mem- 
ber of this, the elder, branch of 
the family who was then alive, was 
Mr. Monkton’s younger brother, 
Stephen. He was an unmarried 
man, possessing a fine estate in Scot- 
land; but he lived almost entirely on 
the Continent, and bore the reputa- 
tion of being a thorough profligate. 
The family at Wincot held almost 
as little communication with him as 
with their neighbours. 

I have already mentioned my 
father, and a lady and her daughter, 
as the only privileged people who 
were admitted into Wincot Abbey. 
My father had been an old school and 
college friend of Mr. Monkton, and 
accident had brought them so much 
together in later life, that their con- 
tinued intimacy at Wincot was quite 
intelligible. ? am not as well able 
to account for the friendly terms 
on which Mrs. Elmslie (the lady to 
whom I have alluded) lived with 
the Monktons. Her late husband 
certainly was distantly related to 
Mrs. Monkton, and my father was 
her daughter’s guardian. But even 
these claims to friendship and regard 
never seemed to me strong enough 
to explain the intimacy between 
Mrs. Elmslie and the inhabitants of 
the Abbey. Intimate however they 
certainly were, and one result of the 
constant interchange of visits be- 
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tween the two families in due time 
declared itself: Mr. Monkton’s son 
and Mrs. Elmslie’s daughter became 
attached to each other. I had no 
opportunities of seeing much of the 
young lady; I only remember her 
at that time as a delicate, gentle, 
lovable girl, the very opposite 
in appearance, and apparently in 
character also, to Alfred Monkton. 
But perhaps that was one reason 
why they fell in love with each 
other. ‘The attachment was soon 
discovered, and was far from being 
disapproved by the parents on either 
side. In all essential points, except 
that of wealth, the Elmslies were 
nearly the equals of the Monktons, 
and want of money in a bride was 
of no consequence to the heir of 
Wincot. Alfred it was well known 
would succeed to thirty thousand a 
year on his father’s death. 

Thus, though the parents on both 
sides thought the young people not 
oid enough to be married at once, 
they saw no reason why Ada and 
Alfred should not be engaged to each 
other, with the understanding that 
they should be united when young 
Monkton came of age, in two years’ 
time. The person to be consulted 
in the matter after the parents was 
my father, in his capacity as Ada’s 
guardian. He knew that the family 
misery had shown itself many years 
ago in Mrs. Monkton, who was her 
husband's cousin. The i//ness, as it 
was significantly called in the family, 
had been palliated by careful treat- 
ment, and was reported to have 
passed away. But my father was 
not to be deceived. Heknew where 
the hereditary taint still lurked; he 
viewed with horror the bare possi- 
bility of its reappearing one ig in 
the children of his friend’s only 
daughter, and he positively refused 
his consent to the marriage engage- 
ment. The result was, that the 
doors of the Abbey and the doors 
of Mrs. Elmslie’s house were closed 
tohim. This suspension of friendly 
intercourse had lasted but a very 
short time, when Mrs. Monkton 
died. Her husband, who was fondly 
attached to her, caught a violent cold 
while attending her funeral. The 
cold was neglected, and settled on 
his lungs. In a few months’ time, 
he followed his wife to the grave, 
and Alfred was left master of the 
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grand old Abbey, and the fair lands 
that spread all around it. 

At this time Mrs. Elmslie had 
the indelicacy to endeavour a second 
time to procure my father’s consent 
to the marriage engagement. He 
refused it again, more positively 
than before. More than a year 
passed away. The time was -- 
sroaching fast when Alfred would 
a ofage. I returned from college 
to spend the long vacation at home, 
and made some advances towards 
bettering my acquaintance with 
young Monkton. They were evaded, 
certainly with perfect politeness, but 
still in such a way as to prevent me 
from offering my friendship to him 
again. Any mortification I might 
have felt from this petty repulse 
under ordinary circumstances, was 
entirely suspended by the occurrence 
of a real misfortune in our house- 
hold. For some months past my 


father’s health had been failing, and 
just at the time of which I am now 
writing I had to mourn the irre- 
parable calamity of his death. 

This event, through some infor- 
ey 


or error in the late Mr. 
Elmslie’s will, left the future of 
Ada’s life entirely at her mother’s 
disposal. The consequence was the 
immediate ratification of the mar- 
riage engagement to which my 
father had so steadily refused his 
consent. As soon as the fact was 
nublicly announced, some of Mrs. 
Elmslie’s more intimate friends who 
were acquainted with the reports 
affecting the Monkton family, ven- 
tured to mingle with their formal 
congratulations one or two signifi- 
cant references to the late Mrs. 
Monkton, and some searching in- 
quiries as to the disposition of her 
son. Mrs. Elmslie always met these 
polite hints with one bold form of 
answer. She first admitted the 
existence of those reports about the 
Monktons which her friends were 
unwilling to specify distinctly ; and 
then declared that they were in- 
famous calumnies. The hereditary 
taint had died out of the family 
generations back. Alfred was the 
best, the kindest, the sanest of 
human beings ; he loved study and 
retirement ; Ada sympathized with 
his tastes, and had made her choice 
unbiassed ; if any more hints were 
dropped about sacrificing her by her 
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marriage, those hints would be 
viewed as so many insults to her 
mother, whose affection for her it 
was monstrous to call in question. 
This way of talking silenced people, 
but did not convince them. They 
began to suspect, what was indeed 
the actual truth, that Mrs. Elmslie 
was a selfish, worldly, grasping 
woman, who wanted to get her 
daughter well married, and cared 
nothing for consequences as long 
as she saw her mistress of the 
greatest establishment in the whole 
county. 

It seemed however as if there was 
some fatality at work to prevent the 
attainment of Mrs. Elmslie’s great 
object in life. Hardly was one 
obstacle to the ill-omened marriage 
removed by my father’s death, 
before another succeeded it, in the 
shape of anxieties and difficulties 
caused by the delicate state of Ada’s 
health. Doctors were consulted in 
all directions, and the result of their 
advice was that the marriage must 
be deferred, and that Miss Elmslie 
must leave England for a certain 
time, to reside in a warmer climate; 
the south of France, if I remember 
rightly. Thus it happened that just 
before Alfred came of age, Ada and 
her mother departed for the Con- 
tinent, and the union of the two 
young people was understood to be 
indefinitely postponed. 

Some curiosity was felt in the 
neighbourhood as to what Alfred 
Monkton would do under these cir- 
cumstances. Would he follow his 
lady love? would he go yachting ? 
would he throw open the doors of 
the old Abbey at last, and endeavour 
to forget the absence of Ada and 
the postponement of his marriage 
in a round of gaieties? Hedid none 
of these things. He simply re- 
mained at Wincot, living as sus- 
piciously strange and solitary a life 
as his father had lived before him. 
Literally, there was now no com- 
panion for him at the Abbey but the 
old priest—the Monktons, I should 
have mentioned before, were Roman 
Catholics—who had held the office of 
tutor to Alfred from his earliest 
years. He came of age, and there 
Was not even so much as a private 
dinner party at Wincot to celebrate 
the event. Families in the neigh- 
bourhood determined to forget the 
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offence which his father’s reserve 
had given them, and invited him to 
their houses. The invitations were 
politely declined. Civil visitors 
called resolutely at the Abbey, and 
were as resolutely bowed away from 
the doors as soon as they had left 
their cards. Under this combination 
of sinister and aggravating circum- 
stances, people in all directions 
took to shaking their heads myste- 
riously whenever the name of Mr. 
Alfred Monkton was mentioned, 
hinting at the family calamity, and 
wondering peevishly or sadly, as 
their tempers inclined them, what 
he could possibly do to occupy him- 
self month after month in the lonely 
old house. The right answer to 
this question was not easy to find. 
It was quite useless, for example, 
to apply to the priest for it. He 
was a very quiet, polite old gentle- 
man; his replies were always ex- 
cessively ready and civil, and ap- 
peared at the time to convey an 
immense deal of information, but 
when they came to be reflected on 
it was universally observed that no- 
thing tangible could ever be got out 
ofthem. The housekeeper, a weird 
old woman, with a very abrupt and 
repelling manner, was too fierce and 
taciturn to be safely approached. 
The few in-door servants had all been 
long enough in the family to have 
learnt to hold their tongues in public 
asaregular habit. It was only from 
the farm-servants who supplied the 
table at the Abbey, that any infor- 
mation could be obtained: and vague 
enough it was when they com- 
municated it. Some of them had 
observed the ‘young master’ walking 
about the library with heaps of dusty 
apers in his hands, others had 
aod odd noises in the uninhabited 
parts of the Abbey, had looked up, 
and had seen him forcing open the 
old windows, as if to let light and 
air into rooms supposed to have 
been shut close for years and years ; 
or had discovered ae standing on 
the perilous summit of one of the 
crumbling turrets, never ascended 
before within their memories, and 
pene considered to be inhabited 

y the ghosts of the monks who had 
once possessed the building. The 
result of these observations and dis- 
coveries, when they were com- 
municated to others, was of course 
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to impress every one with a firm 
belief that ‘poor young Monkton 
was going the way that the rest of 
the family had gone before him ;’ 
which opinion always appeared to 
be immensely strengthened in the 
a mind by a conviction— 
ounded on no particle of evidence— 
that the priest was at the bottom of 
all the mischief. 

Thus far I have spoken from hear- 
say evidence mostly. What I have 
next to tell will be the result of my 
own personal experience. 

About five months after Alfred 
Monkton came of age I left college, 
and resolved to amuse and instruct 
myself a little by travelling abroad. 
At the time when I quitted England, 
young Monkton was still leading 
his secluded life at the Abbey, and 
was in the opinion of everybody 
sinking rapidly, if he had not 
already succumbed, under the here- 
ditary curse of his family. As to 
the Elmslies, report said that Ada 
had benefitted by her sojourn 
abroad, and that mother and 
daughter were on their way back 
to England to resume their old 
relations with the heir of Wincot. 
Before they returned, I was away 
on my travels, and for nearly a year 
wandered half over Europe, hardly 
ever planning whither I should 
shape my course beforehand. 
Chance, w hich thus led me every- 
where, led me at last to Naples. 
There I met with an old school- 
friend, who was one of the attachés 
at the English embassy ; and there 
began the extraordinary events in 
connexion with Alfred Monckton 
which form the main interest of the 
story I am now relating. 

I was idling away the time one 
morzing with my friend the attaché, 
in the garden of the Villa Reale, 
when we were passed by a young 
man, walking alone, who exchanged 
bows with my friend. I thought 
I recognised the dark eager eyes, 
the colourless cheeks, the strangely- 
vigilant, anxious expression which I 
remembered in past times as cha- 
racteristic of Alfred Monkton’s 
face, and was about to question my 
friend on the subject, when he gave 
me unasked the information of 
which I was in search. 

‘That is Alfred Monkton,’ said 
he; ‘he comes from your part of 
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England. 
him.’ 

‘TI do know a little of him,’ I an- 
swered; ‘he was engaged to Miss 
Elmslie when I was last in the 
neighbourhood of Wincot. Is he 
married to her yet?” 

‘No, and he never ought to be. 
He has gone the way of the rest of 
the family ; or, in plainer words, he 
has gone mad.’ 

‘Mad! but I ought not to be 
surprised at hearing that, after the 
reports about him in England.’ 

‘I speak from no reports ; I speak 
from what he has said and done 
here before me and before hundreds 
of other people. Surely you must 
have heard of it ?” 

‘Never. Ihave been out of the 
way of news from Naples or Eng- 
land for months past.’ 

‘Then I have a very extraordi- 
nary story to tell you. You know, 
of course, that Alfred had an uncle, 
Stephen Monkton. Well, some 
time ago this uncle fought a duel 
in the Roman states with a French- 
man, who shot him dead. The 
seconds and the Frenchman (who 
was unhurt) took to flight in differ- 
ent directions as it is supposed. 
We heard nothing here of the 
details of the duel till a month after 
it happened, when one of the French 
journals published an account of it, 
taken from papers left by Monk- 
ton’s second, who died at Paris of 
consumption. These papers stated 
the manner in which the duel was 
fought, and how it terminated, but 
nothing more. The surviving se- 
cond and the Frenchman have 
never been traced from that time 
to this. All that anybody knows 
therefore of the duelis that Stephen 
Monkton was shot ; an event which 
nobody can regret, for a greater 
scoundrel never existed. The exact 
place where he died and what was 
done with his body are still myste- 
ries not to be penetrated.’ 

‘ But what has all this to do with 
Alfred ?” 

‘Wait a moment, and you will 
hear. Soon after the news of his 
uncle’s death reached England, 
what do you think this same Alfred 
did? He actually put off his mar- 
riage with Miss Elmslie, which was 
then about to be celebrated, to come 
out here in search of the burial-place 
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of his wretched rascal of an uncle! 
And no power on earth will now 
induce him to return to England 
and to Miss Elmslie until he has 
found the body, and can take it 
back with him to be buried with all 
the other dead Monktons, in the 
vault under Wincot Abbey Chapel. 
He has squandered his money, pes- 
tered the police, exposed himself to 
the ridicule of the men and the in- 
dignation of the women for the last 
three months, in trying to achieve 
his insane purpose, and is now as 
far from it as ever. He will not as- 
sign to anybody the smallest motive 
for his conduct. You can’t laugh 
him out of it, or reason him out 
of it. When we met him just 
now, I happen to know that he was 
on his way to the oflice of the police 
minister, tosend out fresh agents to 
search and inquire all through the 
Roman states for the place where 
his uncle was shot. And mind, all 
this time he professes to be pas- 
sionately in love with Miss Elmslie, 
and to be miserable at his separa- 
tion from her. Just think of that! 
And then think of his self-imposed 
absence from her here, to hunt after 
the carcass of a wretch who was a 
disgrace to the family, and whom he 
never saw but once or twice in his 
life. Of all the ‘Mad Monktons,’ 
as they used to call them in Eng- 
land, Alfred is the maddest. He is 
actually our principal excitement in 
this dull opera season; though for 
my own part, when I think of the 
poor girl in England, I am a great 
deal more ready to despise him than 
to laugh at him.’ 
‘ You know the Elmslies then ?’ 
‘Intimately. The other day my 
mother wrote to me from England, 
after having seen Ada, This esca- 
= of Monkton’s has outraged all 
er friends. They have been en- 
treating her to break off the match, 
which it seems she could do if she 
liked. Even her mother, sordid 
and selfish as she is, has been obliged 
at last, in common decency, to side 
with the rest of the family ; but the 
good, faithful girl wont give Monk- 
ton up. She humours his insanity, 
declares he gave her a good reason, 
in secret, for going away; says she 
could always make him happy when 
they were together in the old 
Abbey, and can make him sitill 
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happier when they are married; in 
short, she loves him dearly, and will 
therefore believe in him to the last. 
Nothing shakes her; she has made 
up her mind to throw away her life 
on him, and she will do it.’ 

‘LT hope not. Madas his conduct 
looks to us, he may have some sensi- 
ble reason for it that we cannot 
imagine. Does his mind seem at 
all disordered when he talks on 
ordinary topics ?’ 

‘Not abit. When you can get 
him to say anything, which is not 
often, he talks like a sensible, 
well-educated man. Keep silence 
about his precious errand here, and 
you would fancy him the gentlest 
and most temperate of human beings, 
But touch the subject of his vaga- 
bond of an uncle, and the Monkton 
madness comes out directly. The 
other night a lady asked him, joking, 
of course, whether he had ever seen 
his unele’s ghost. He scowled at 
her like a perfect fiend, and said 
that he and his uncle would answer 
her question together some day, if 
they came from hell to doit. We 
laughed at his words, but the lady 
fainted at his looks, and we had a 
scene of hysterics and hartshorn 
in consequence. Any other man 
would have been kicked out of the 
room for nearly frightening a pretty 
woman to death in that way; but 
‘Mad Monkton,’ as we have chris- 
tened him, is a privileged lunatic in 
Neapolitan society, because he is 
English, good-looking, and worth 
thirty thousand a-year. He goes 
out everywhere, under the impres- 
sion that he may meet with some- 
body who has been let into the 
secret of the place where the myste- 
rious duel was fought. If you are 
introduced to him, he is sure to ask 
you whether you know anything 
about it; but beware of following 
up the subject after you have 
answered him, unless you want to 
make sure that he is out of his 
senses. In that case only talk of 
his uncle, and the result will rather 
more than satisfy you.’ 

A day or two after this conver- 
sation with my friend the attaché, 
I met Monkton at an evening party. 
The moment he heard my name 
mentioned, his face flushed up; he 
drew me away into a corner, and, 
referring to his cool reception of 
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my advance years ago towards 
making his acquaintance, asked my 
pardon for what he termed his in- 
excusable ingratitude with an ear- 
nestness and an agitation which 
utterly astonished me. His next 
proceeding was to question me, as 
my friend had said he would, about 
the place of the mysterious duel. 
An extraordinary change came over 
him while he interrogated me on 
this point. Instead of looking into 
my face, as they had looked hitherto, 
his eyes wandered away, and fixed 
themselves intensely, almost fiercely, 
either on the perfectly empty wall at 
our side, or on the vacant space 
between the wall and ourselves—it 
was impossible to say which. I 
had come to Naples from Spain by 
sea, and briefly told him so, as the 
best way of satisfying him that I 
could not assist his inquiries. He 
pursued them no further; and 
mindful of my friend’s warning, I 
took care to lead the conversation 
to general topics. He looked back 
at me directly, and as long as we 
stood in our corner, his eyes never 
wandered away again to the empty 
wall or the vacant space at our 
side. 

Though more ready to listen than 
to speak, his conversation when he 
did talk had no trace of anything 
the least like insanity about it. He 
had evidently read, not generally 
only, but deeply as well, and 
could apply his reading with sin- 
gular felicity to the illustration of 
almost any subject under discussion, 
neither obtruding his knowledge 
absurdly, nor concealing it affec- 
tedly. So again his manner was 
in itself a standing protest against 
such a nickname as ‘Mad Monk- 
ton.’ He was so shy, so quiet, so 
composed and gentle in all his 
actions, that at times I should have 
been inclined to call him effeminate. 
We had a long talk together on the 
first evening of our meeting; we 
often saw each other afterwards, and 
never lost a single opportunity of 
bettering our acquaintance. I felt 
that he had taken a liking to me, 
and in spite of what I had heard 
about his behaviour to Miss Elms- 
lie, in spite of the suspicions which 
the history of his family and his 
own conduct had arrayed against 
him, I began to like ‘Mad 
Monkton’ as much as he liked me. 
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We took many a quiet ride to- 
gether in the country, and sailed 
often along the shores of the Bay 
on either side. But for two eccen- 
tricities in his conduct which I 
could not at all understand, I should 
soon have felt as much at my ease 
in his society as if he had been my 
own brother. 

The first of these eccentricities 
consisted in the re-appearance on 
several occasions of the odd ex- 
pression in his eyes which I had 
first seen when he asked me whether 
I knew anything about the duel. 
No matter what we were talking 
about, or where we happened to be, 
there were times when he would 
suddenly look away from my face, 
now on one side of me and now on 
the other, but always where there 
was nothing to see, and always with 
the same intensity and fierceness in 
his eyes. This looked so like mad- 
ness—or hypochondria, at the least 
—that I felt afraid to ask him 
about it, and always pretended not 
to observe him. ‘The second pecu- 
liarity in his conduct was that he 
never referred, while in my com- 
pany, to the reports about his 
errand at Naples, and never once 
spoke of Miss Elmslie, or of his 
life at Wincot Abbey. This not 
only astonished me, but amazed 
those who had noticed our inti- 
macy, and who had made sure that 
I must be the depositary of all his 
secrets. But the time was near at 
hand when this mystery and some 
other mysteries of which I had no 
suspicion at that period, were all to 
be revealed. 

I met him one night at a large 
ball, given by a Russian nobleman, 
whose name I could not pronounce 
then and cannot remember now. 
I had wandered away from recep- 
tion-room, ball-room, and card- 
room, toa small apartment at one 
extremity of the palace, which was 
half conservatory half boudoir, and 
which had been prettily illuminated 
for the occasion with Chinese lan- 
thorns. Nobody was in the room 
when I got there. The view over 
the Mediterranean, bathed in the 
bright softness of Italian moon- 
light, was so lovely, that I remained 
for a long time at the window, 
looking out, and listening to the 
dance music which faintly reached 
me from the ball-room. My thoughts 
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were far away with the relations I 
had left in England, when I was 
startled out of them by hearing my 
name softly pronounced. I looked 
round directly, and saw Monkton 
standing in the room. A livid 
— overspread his face, and 
nis eyes were turned away from 
me with the same extraordinary 
expression in them to which I have 
already alluded. 

‘Do you mind leaving the ball 
early to-night?’ he asked, still not 
looking at me. 

‘Not at all, said I. ‘Can I do 
anything for you? Are you ill? 

‘No, at least nothing to speak 
of. Will you come to my rooms?’ 

* At once, if you like.’ 

‘No, not at once. JZ must go 
home directly ; but don’t you come 
to me for half-an-hour yet. You 
have not been at my rooms before, 
Iknow; but you will easily find 
them out, they are close by. There 
is a card with my address. I must 
speak to you to-night; my life de- 
pends on it. Pray come! for God’s 
sake come when the half-hour is 
up!’ 

I promised to be punctual, and 
he left me directly. Most people 
will be easily able to imagine the 
state of nervous impatience and 
vague expectation in which I passed 
the allotted period of delay, after 
hearing such words as those Monk- 
ton had spoken to me. Before the 
half-hour had quite expired, I began 
to make my way out through the 
ball-room. 

At the head of the staircase my 
friend the attaché met me. ‘ What! 
going away already ?’ said he. 

‘Yes; and on a very curious ex- 
pedition. I am going to Monkton’s 
rooms, by his own invitation.’ 

‘You don’t mean it! Upon my 
honour, you're a bold fellow to 
trust yourself alone with ‘Mad 
Monkton’ when the moon is at the 
full.’ 

‘He is ill, poor fellow. Besides, 
I don’t think him half as mad as 
you do.’ 

‘We wont dispute about that ; 
but mark my words, he has not 
asked you to go where no visitor 
has ever been admitted before, with- 
out a special purpose. I predict 
that you will see or hear something 
to-night which you will remember 
for the rest of your life.’ 


A Téte-a-Téte. 
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We parted. When I knocked at 
the courtyard gate of the house 
where Monkton lived, my friend’s 
last words on the palace staircase 
recurred to me ; rs though I had 
laughed at him when he spoke 
them, I began to suspect even then 
that his prediction would be ful- 
filled. 


Carter II. 


The porter who let me into the 
house where Monkton lived directed 
me to the floor on which his rooms 
were situated. On getting upstairs, 
IT found his door on the landing 
ajar. He heard my footsteps, 1 
suppose, for he called to me to 
come in before I could knock. I 
entered, and found him sitting by 
the table, with some loose letters in 
his hand, which he was just tying 
together into a packet. I noticed, 
as he asked me to sit down, that his 
expression looked more composed, 
though the paleness had not yet left 
his face. He thanked me for 
coming; repeated that he had some- 
thing very important to say to me; 
and then stopped short, apparentl 
too much embarrassed to proceed. 
I tried to set him at his ease by 
assuring him that if my assistance 
or advice could be of any use, I was 
ready to place myself heartily and 
unreservedly at his service. As I 
said this, I saw his eyes beginning 
to wander away from my face—to 
wander slowly, inch by inch, as it 
were, until they stopped at a certain 
point, with the same fixed stare 
into vacancy which had so often 
startled me on former occasions. 
The whole expression of his face 
altered, as I had never yet seen it 
alter; he sat before me, looking 
like a man in a death-trance. 

‘You are very kind, he said, 
slowly and faintly, speaking, not to 
me, but in the direction in which 
his eyes were still fixed. ‘I know 
you can help me; but : 

He stopped; his face whitened 
horribly, and the perspiration broke 
out all over it. He tried to con- 
tinue; said a word or two; then 
stopped again. Seriously alarmed 
about him, I rose from my chair, 
with the intention of getting him 
some water from a jug which I saw 
standing on a side table. He sprang 
up at the same moment. All the 
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suspicions I had ever heard whis- 
pered against his sanity flashed over 
my mind in an instant; and I invo- 
luntarily stepped back a pace or two. 

‘Stop,’ he said, seating himself 
again; ‘don’t mind me; and don’t 
leave your chair. I want—I wish, 
if you please, to make a little 
alteration, before we say anything 
more. Do you mind sitting in a 
strong light?’ 

‘Not in the least.’ I had hitherto 
been seated in the shade of his read- 
ing-lamp, the only light in the room. 

As I answered him, he rose again ; 
and going into another apartment, 
returned with a large lamp in his 
hand; then took two foe He from 
the side table, and two others from 
the chimney-piece ; placed them all, 
to my amazement, together, so as 
to stand exactly between us; and 
then tried to light them. His hand 
trembled so that he was obliged to 
give up the attempt, and allow me 
to come to his assistance. By his 
direction I took the shade off the 
reading-lamp, after I had lit the 
other lamp and the four candles. 
When we sat down again, with this 
concentration of light between us, 
his better and gentler manner began 
to return; and while he now ad- 
dressed me, he spoke without the 
slightest hesitation. 

‘It is useless to ask whether you 
have heard the reports about me,’ 
he said; ‘ 1 know that youhave. My 
purpose to-night is to give you some 
reasonable explanation of the con- 
duct which has produced those re- 
ports. My secret has been hitherto 
confided to one person only; I am 
now about to trust it to your keep- 
ing, with a special object, which 
will appear as t goon. First, how- 
ever, t must begin by telling you 
exactly what the great difficulty is 
which obliges me to be still absent 
from England. I want your advice 
and your help; and, to conceal 
nothing from you, I want also to 
test your forbearance and your 
friendly sympathy, before I can 
venture on thrusting my miserable 
secret into your keeping. Will 
you pardon this apparent distrust 
of your frank and open character— 
this apparent ingratitude for your 


kindness towards me ever since we * 


first met ?’ 


I begged him not to speak of 
these things, but to go on. 
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‘You know,’ he proceeded, ‘ that 
I am here to recover the body of 
my uncle Stephen, and to carry it 
back with me to our family burial- 
place in England; and you must 
also be aware that I have not yet 
succeeded in discovering his re- 
mains. Try to pass over for the 
present whatever may seem extra- 
ordinary and incomprehensible in 
such a purpose as mine is; and read 
this newspaper article, where the 
ink-line is traced. It is the only 
evidence hitherto obtained on the 
subject of the fatal duel in which 
my uncle fell; and I want to hear 
a course of proceeding the 
serusal of it may suggest to you as 
fikely to be best on my part.’ 

He handed me an old French 
newspaper. The substance of what 
I read there is still so firmly im- 
pressed on my memory, that I am 
certain of being able to repeat cor- 
rectly at this distance of time all 
the facts which it is necessary for 
me to communicate to the reader. 
The article began, I remember, 
with editorial remarks on the great 
curiosity then felt in regard to the 
fatal duel between the Count St. 
Lo and Mr. Stephen Monkton, an 
English gentleman. The writer 
proceeded to dwell at great length 
on the extraordinary secresy in 
which the whole affair had been 
involved from first to last; and to 
express a hope that the publication 
of a certain manuscript placed at 
the end of his introductory obser- 
vations, might lead to the produc- 
tion of fresh evidence from other 
and better informed quarters. The 
manuscript alluded to had been 
found among the papers of Monsieur 
Foulon, Mr. Monkton’s second, who 
had died at Paris of a rapid decline, 
shortly after returning to his home 
in that city from the scene of the 
duel. The document was unfinished, 
having been left incomplete at the 
very place where the reader would 
most wish to find it continued. No 
reason could be discoyered for this, 
and no second manuscript bearing 
on the all-important subject had 
been found, after the strictest search 
among the papers left by the de- 
ceased. 

The document itself then fol- 
lowed. It purported to be an 
agreement privately drawn up be- 
tween Mr. Monkton’s second, Mon- 
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sieur Foulon, and the Count St. 
Lo’s second, Monsieur Dalville; 
and contained a statement of all 
the arrangements for conductin 
the duel. The paper was feted 
‘Naples, February 22nd ;’ and was 
divided into some seven or eight 
clauses. The first clause described 
the origin and nature of the quarrel 
—a very disgraceful affair on both 
sides, worth neither remembering 
nor repeating. ‘The second clause 
stated that the challenged man 
having chosen the pistol as his 
weapon, and the challenger (an 
excellent swordsman) having, on 
his side, thereupon insisted that 
the duel should be fought in such a 
manner as to make the first fire 
decisive in its results, the seconds, 
seeing that fatal consequences must 
inevitably follow the hostile meet- 
ing, determined, first of all, that 
the duel should be kept a profound 
secret from everybody, and that the 
place where it was to be fought 
should not be made known before- 
hand, even to the principals them- 
selves. It was added that this 
excess of precaution had been ren- 
dered absolutely necessary, in con- 
sequence of a recent address from 
the Pope to the ruling powers in 
lialy, commenting on the scandalous 
frequency of the practice of duelling, 
and urgently desiring that the laws 
against duellists should be enforced 
for the future with the utmost 
rigour. The third clause detailed 
the manner in which it had been 
arranged that the duel should be 
fought. The pistols having been 
loaded by the seconds on the 
ground, the combatants were to be 
placed thirty paces apart, and were 
to toss up for the first fire. The 
man who won was to advance ten 
aces—marked out for him before- 
and—and was then to discharge 
his pees If he missed, or failed 
to disable his opponent, the latter 
was free to advance, if he chose, 
the whole remaining twenty paces 
before he fired in his turn. This 
arrangement ensured the decisive 
termination of the duel at the first 
discharge of the pistols, and both 
principals and seconds pledged them- 
selves on either side to abide by it. 
The fourth clause stated that the 
seconds had agreed that the duel 
should be fought out of the Neapo- 
litan states, but left themselves to 
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be guided by circumstances as to 
the exact locality in which it should 
take place. The remaining clauses, 
so far as I remember them, were 
devoted to detailing the different 
precautions to be adopted for avoid- 
ing discovery. The duellists and 
their seconds were to leave Naples 
in separate parties ; were to change 
carriages several times; were to 
meet at a certain town, or, failing 
that, at a certain post-house on the 
high road from Naples to Rome ; 
were to carry drawing-books, colour- 
boxes, and camp-stools, as if they 
had been artists out on a sketching 
tour ; and were to proceed to the 
place of the duel on foot, employing 
no guides, for fear of treachery. 
Such general arrangements as these, 
and others for facilitating the flight 
of the survivors after the affair was 
over, formed the conclusion of this 
extraordinary document, which was 
signed, in initials only, by both the 
seconds. 

Just below the initials appeared 
the beginuing of a narrative, dated 
‘ Paris,’ and evidently intended to 
describe the duel itself with extreme 
minuteness. The handwriting was 
thatofthedeceasedsecond. Monsieur 
Foulon stated his belief that cir- 
cumstances might transpire which 
would render an account by an eye- 
witness of the hostile meeting be- 
tween St. Lo and Mr. Monkton an 
important document. He proposed 
therefore, as one of the seconds, to 
testify that the duel had been 
fought in exact accordance with 
the terms of the agreement; and 
that both the principals had be- 
haved themselves like men of gal- 
lantry and honour (!). He an- 
nounced that, in order not to 
compromise any one, he should 
place the paper containing his tes- 
timony in safe hands, with strict 
directions that it was on no account 
to be opened, except in case of 
emergency. After this preamble, 
Monsieur Foulon related that the 
duel had been fought two days after 
the drawing up of the agreement, 
in a locality to which accident had 
conducted the duelling party. (The 
name of the place was not men- 
tioned, nor even the neighbourhood 
in which it was situated.) The men 
having been placed according to 

revious arrangement, the Count 
Rt. Lo had won the toss for the 
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first fire, had advanced his ten 
paces, and had shot his opponent 
in the body. Mr. Monkton did 
not immediately fall, but staggered 
forward some six or seven paces, 
discharged his pistol ineffectually at 
the Count, and dropped to the 
round a dead man. Monsieur 
‘oulon then stated that he tore a 
leaf from his pocket-book, wrote on 
it a brief description of the manner 
in which Mr. Monkton had died, 
and pinned the paper to his clothes, 
this proceeding having been ren- 
dered necessary by the peculiar 
nature of the plan organized on the 
spot for safely disposing of the dead 
body. What this plan was, or what 
was done with the corpse, did not 
appear, for at this important point 
the narrative abruptly broke off. 
A foot-note in the newspaper merely 
stated the manner in which the 


document had been obtained for 
publication, and repeated the an- 
nouncement contained inthe editor’s 
introductory remarks, that no con- 
tinuation had been found by the 
persons entrusted with the care of 
Mansion Foulon’s pence. 


I have 
now given the whole substance of 
what I read, and have mentioned 
all that was then known of Mr. 
Stephen Monkton’s death. 

When I gave the newspaper back 
to Alfred, he was too much agi- 
tated .to speak; but he reminded 
me by a sign that he was anxiously 
waiting to hear what I had to say. 
My position was a very trying and 
a very painful one. I could hardly 
tell what consequences might not 
follow any want of caution on my 
part, and could think at first of no 
safer plan than questioning him 
carefully before I committed myself 
either one way or the other. 

* Will you excuse me if I ask you 
a question or two before I give my 
advice?’ said I. 

He nodded impatiently. 
yes, any questions you like.’ 

‘Were you at any time in the 
habit of seeing your uncle fre- 
quently ?” 

‘I never saw him more than twice 
in my life—on each occasion when 
I was a mere child.’ 

‘Then you could have had no 
very strong personal regard for 


him ?” 
‘Regard for him! I should have 


‘Yes, 
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been ashamed to feel any regard for 
him. He disgraced us wherever he 
went.’ 

‘May I ask if any family motive 
is involved in your anxiety to re- 
cover his remains ?” 

‘Family motives may enter into 
it, among others; but why do you 
ask ?” 

‘Because, having heard that you 
employ the police to assist your 
search, I was anxious to know 
whether you had stimulated their 
superiors to make them do their 
best in your service, by giving some 
strong personal reasons at head 
quarters for the very unusual pro- 
ject which has brought you here.’ 

‘I give no reasons; 1 pay for the 
work I want done; and in return 
for my liberality I am treated with 
the most infamous indifference on 
all sides. A stranger in the country, 
and badly acquainted with the lan- 
guage, 1 can do nothing to help 
myself. The authorities, both at 
Rome and in this place, pretend to 
assist me, pretend to search and 
inquire as I would have them search 
and inquire, and do nothing more. 
I am insulted, laughed at almost to 
my face.’ 

‘Do you not think it possible— 
mind, I have no wish to excuse the 
misconduct of the authorities, and 
do not share in any such opinion 
myself—but, do you not think it 
likely that the police may doubt 
whether you are in earnest ?” 

‘Not in earnest!’ he cried, start- 
ing up and confronting me fiercely, 
with wild eyes and quickened 
breath. ‘Not in earnest! You 
think I’m not in earnest, too. I 
know you think it, though you tell 
me you don’t. Stop! before we say 
another word your own eyes shall 
conyince you. Come here—-only 
for a minute—only for one minute!’ 

I followed him into his bed-room, 
which opened out of the sitting- 
room. At one side of his bed stood 
a large packing-case of plain wood, 
upwards of seven feet in length. 
‘ Open the lid, and look in,’ he said, 
‘while I hold the candle so that you 
can see.’ I obeyed his directions, 
and discovered to my astonishment 
that the packing-case contained a 
leaden coffin, magnificently embla- 
zoned with the arms of the Monk- 
ton family, and inscribed in old- 
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fashioned letters with the name of 
‘Stephen Monkton,’ his age and 
the manner of his death being added 
underneath. ‘I keep his coffin 
ready for him,’ whispered Alfred 
close at my ear. ‘ Does that look 
like earnest?’ It looked more like 
insanity, so like that I shrank from 
answering him. ‘Yes! yes! I see 
you are convinced,’ he continued 
quickly, ‘we may go back into the 
next room, and may talk without 
restraint on either side now.’ On 
returning to our places, I mechani- 
cally moved my chair away from 
the table. My mind was by this 
time in such a state of confusion 
and uncertainty about what it would 
be best for me to say or do next, 
that I forgot for the moment the 
position he had assigned to me 
when we lit the candles. He re- 
minded me of this directly. ‘Dont 
move ayay,’ he said very earnestly ; 
‘keep on sitting in the light; pray 
do! I'll soon tell you why I am so 
particular about that. But first 
give me your advice; help me in 
my great distress and suspense. 
Remember, you promised me you 
would !’ 

I :.ade an effort to collect my 
thou,.ts, and succeeded. Itwas use- 
less tu treat the affair otherwise than 
seriously in his presence; it would 
have been cruel not to have really 
advised him as [ best could. ‘You 
know,’ said I, ‘that two days after 
the drawing up of the agreement at 
Naples the duel was fought out of 
the Neapolitan states. This fact 
has of course led you to the conclu- 
sion that all inquiries about locali- 
ties had better be confined to the 
Roman territory ?’ 

‘Certainly: the search, such as 
it is, has been made there, and there 
only. If I can believe the police, 
they and their agents have inquired 
for the place where the duel was 
fought (offering a large reward in 
my name to the person who can 
discover it), all along the high-road 
from Naples to Rome. They have 
also circulated—at least, so they 
tell me—descriptions of the duel- 
lists and their seconds; have left 
an agent to superintend investiga- 
tions at the post-house, and another 
at the town mentioned as meeting- 
points in the agreement ; and have 
endeavoured by correspondence 
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with foreign authorities to trace 
the Count St. Lo and Monsieur 
Dalville to their place or places of 
refuge. All these efforts, supposing 
them to have been really made, 
have hitherto proved utterly fruit- 
less.’ 

‘ My impression is,’ said I, after 
a moment’s consideration, ‘that all 
inquiries made along the high-road, 
or anywhere near Rome, are likely 
to be made in vain. As to the dis- 
covery of your uncle’s remains, that 
is, I think, identical with the dis- 
covery of the place where he was 
shot ; for those engaged in the duel 
would certainly not risk detection 
by carrying a corpse any distance 
with them in their flight. The 
place then is all that we want to 
find out. Now, let us consider for 
a moment. The duelling-party 
changed carriages; travelled sepa- 
rately, two and two; doubtless 
took roundabout roads ; stopped at 
the post-house and the town as a 
blind ; walked perhaps a consider- 
able distance unguided. Depend 
upon it, such precautions as these 
(which we know they must have 
employed) left them very little time 
out of the two ional the 
might start with sunrise, and not 
stop at nightfall—for straightfor- 
ward travelling. My belief there- 
fore is, that the duel was fought 
somewhere close to the Neapolitan 
frontier; and if I had been the 
police agent who conducted the 
search I should only have pursued 
it parallel with the frontier, starting 
from west to east till I got up 
among the lonely places in the 
mountains. That is my idea: do 
you think it worth anything ?’ 

His face flushed all over in an 
instant. ‘1 think it an inspiration !’ 
he cried. ‘ Not a day is to be lost in 
carrying out your sien. The police 
are not to be trusted with it. I must 
start myself, to-morrow morning ; 
and you— He stopped; his face 
grew suddenly pale; he sighed 
heavily; his eyes wandered once 
more into the fixed look at vacancy; 
and the rigid, deathly expression 
fastened again upon all his features. 
‘I must tell you my secret before I 
talk of to-morrow,’ he said, faintly. 
‘If I hesitated any longer at confess- 
ing everything, I should be un- 
worthy of your past kindness, un- 
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worthy of the help which it is my 
last hope that you will ladly give 
me when you have haul all. 

I begged him to wait until he 
was more composed, until he was 
better able to speak; but he did 
not appear to notice what I said. 
Slowly, and struggling as it seemed 
against himself, he turned a little 
away from me; and bending his 
head over the table, supported it on 
his hand. The packet of letters 
with which I had seen him occupied 
when I came in, lay just beneath 
his eyes. He looked down on it 
steadfastly while he nowspoke to me. 

‘You were born I believe in our 
county,’ he said; ‘perhaps there- 
fore you may have heard at some 
time of a curious old prophecy 
about our family, which is still pre- 
served among the traditions of 
Wincot Abbey ?’ 

‘I have heard of such a pro- 
phecy, I answered; ‘but I never 

new in what terms it was ex- 


pressed. It professed to predict 


the extinction of your family, or 
something of that sort, did it not ?’ 

‘ No inquiries,’ he went on, ‘ have 
traced back that —_* 


to the 
time when it was first made; none 
of our family records tell us any- 
thing of its origin. Old servants 
and old tenants of ours remember 
to have heard it from their fathers 
and grandfathers. The monks whom 
we dispossessed of the Abbey in 
Henry the Eighth’s time got know- 
ledge of it in some way; for I 
myself discovered the rhymes in 
which we know the prophecy to 
have been preserved es a ve 

remote period, written on a blank 
leaf of one of the Abbey manu- 
scripts. These are the verses, if 
verses they deserve to be called :— 


When in Wincot vault a place 
Waits for one of Monkton’s race ; 
When that one forlorn shall lie 
Graveless under open sky, 
Beggared of six feet of earth, 
Though lord of acres from his birth— 
That shall be a certain sign 

Of the end of Monkton’s line. 
Dwindling ever faster, faster, 
Dwindling to the last-left master ; 
From mortal ken, from light of day, 
Monkton’s race shall pass away. 


‘The prediction seems almost 
vague enough to have been uttered 
by an ancient oracle,’ said I, ob- 
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serving that he waited, after re- 
peating the verses, as if expecting 
me to say something. 

‘ Vague or not, it is being accom- 
plished,’ he returned. ‘I am now 
the ‘ Last-left Master’—the last of 
that elder line of our family at 
which the prediction points; and 
the corpse of Stephen Monkton is 
not in the vaults of Wincot Abbey. 
Wait, before you exclaim against 
me! I have more to say about 
this. Long before the Abbey was 
ours, when we lived in the ancient 
manor-house near it (the very ruins 
of which have long since disap- 
peared), the family burial-place was 
in the vault under the Abbey 
chapel. Whether in those remote 
times the prediction against us 
was known and dreaded or not, 
thus much is certain: every one of 
the Monktons (whether living at 
the Abbey or on the smaller estate in 
Scotland) was buried in Wincot 
vault, no matter at what risk or 
what sacrifice. In the fierce fighting 
days of the olden time, the bodies 
of my ancestors who fell in foreign 
_ were recovered and brought 

ack to Wincot, though it often cost 
not heavy ransom only, but des- 
perate bloodshed as well, to obtain 
them. This superstition, if you 
please to call it so, has never died 
out of the family from that time to 
the present day; for centuries the 
succession of the dead in the vault 
at the Abbey has been unbroken— 
absolutely unbroken— until now. 
The place mentioned in the predic- 
tion as waiting to be filled is Ste- 
phen Monkton’s place; the voice 
that cries vainly to the earth for 
shelter is the spirit-voice of the 
dead. As surely as if I saw it, I 
know that they have left him un- 
buried on the ground where he 
fell !’ 

He stopped me before I could 
utter a word in remonstrance, by 
slowly rising to his feet, and pointing 
in the same direction towards which 
his eyes had wandered a short time 
since. ‘I can guess what you want 
to ask me,’ he exclaimed, sternly 
and loudly; ‘you want to pe | 
how I can be mad enough to be- 
lieve in a doggrel prophecy, uttered 
in an age of superstition to awe the 
most ignorant hearers. I answer’ 
(at those words his voice sank sud- 
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denly to a whisper) ‘ I answer, be- 
cause Stephen Monkton himself 
stands there at this moment, con- 
firming me in my belief.’ 

Whether it was the awe and 
horror that looked out ghastly from 
his face as he confronted me, or 
whether it was that I had never 
hitherto fairly believed in the re- 
ports about his madness, and that 
the conviction of their truth now 
forced itself upon me on a sudden, 
I know not; but I felt my blood 
curdling as he spoke, and I knew 
in my own heart, as I sat there 
speechless, that I dare not turn 
round and look where he was still 
pointing close at my side. 

‘I see there,’ he went on in the 
same whispering voice, ‘the figure 
of a dark-complexioned man, stand- 
ing up with his head uncovered. 
One of his hands, still clutching a 
pistol, has fallen to his side; the 
other presses a bloody handkerchief 
over his mouth. ‘The spasm of 
mortal agony convulses his features ; 
but I know them for the features 
of a swarthy man, who _ twice 
frightened me by taking me up 
in his arms when I was a child, at 
Wincot Abbey. I asked the nurses 
at the time ks that man was, and 
they told me it was my uncle, Ste- 
phen Monkton. Plainly, as if he 
stood there living, I see him now 
at your side, with the death-glare 
in his great black eyes; and so 
have I ever seen him, since the mo- 
ment when he was shot; at home 
and abroad, waking or sleeping, 
day and night, we are always to- 
gether wherever I go!’ 

His whispering tones sank into 
almost inaudible murmuring as he 
pronounced the last words. From 
the direction and expression of his 
eyes, I suspected that he was 
speaking to the apparition. If I 
had beheld it myself at that mo- 
ment it would have been, I think, 
a less horrible sight to witness than 
to see him, as I saw him now, mut- 
tering inarticulately at vacancy. 
My own nerves were more shaken 
than I could have thought possible 
by what had passed. A vague 
dread of being near him, in his pre- 
sent mood, came over me, and I 
moved back a step or two. 

He noticed the action instantly. 
‘Don’t go!—pray, pray don’t go! 





Have I alarmed you? Don’t you 
believe me? Do the lights make 
your eyes ache? I only asked you 
to sit in the glare of the candles, 
because I could not bear to see the 
light that always shines from the 
phantom there at dusk, shining 
over you as you sat in the shadow. 
Don’t go—don’t leave me yet!’ 

There was an utter forlornness, 
an unspeakable misery in his face 
as he spoke these words, which gave 
me back my self-possession by the 
simple process of first moving me 
to pity. Iresumed my chair, and 
said that I would stay with him as 
long as he wished. 

‘Thank you a thousand times! 
You are patience and kindness 
itself,’ he said, going back to his 
former place and resuming his 
former gentleness of manner. ‘ Now 
that I have got over my first con- 
fession of the misery that follows 
me in secret wherever I go, I think 
I can tell you calmly all that 
remains to be told. You see, as I 
said, my uncle Stephen’ — he 
turned away his head quickly, and 
looked down at the table as the 
name passed his lips—‘my uncle 
Stephen came twice to Wincot 
while I was a child, and on both 
occasions frightened me dreadfully. 
He only took me up in his arms 
and spoke to me—very kindly, as I 
afterwards heard, for him—but he 
terrified me, nevertheless. Per- 
haps I was frightened at his great 
stature, his swarthy complexion, 
and his thick black hair aad mous- 
tache, as other children might have 
been; perhaps the mere sight of 
him had some strange influence on 
me which I could not then under- 
stand, and cannot now explain. 
However it was, I used to dream of 
him, long after he had gone away ; 
and to fancy that he was stealing on 
me to catch me up in his arms, 
whenever I was left in the dark. 
The servants who took care of me 
found this out, and used to threaten 
me with my uncle Stephen whenever 
I was perverse and difficult to 
manage. As J] grew up, I still re- 
tained my vague dread and abhor- 
rence of our absent relative. I 
always listened intently, yet with- 
out knowing why, whenever his 
name was mentioned by my father 
or my mother—listened with an 
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unaccountable presentiment that 
something terrible had happened to 
him, or was about to happen to me. 
This feeling only changed when I 
was left alone in the Abbey ; and 
then it seemed to merge into the 
eager curiosity which had begun to 
grow on me, rather before that time, 
about the origin of the ancient pro- 
phecy predicting the extinction of 
our race. I had first found out 
some fragments of the old rhyme in 
which it occurs, quoted as a curiosity 
in an antiquarian book in the 
library. On the page opposite this 
quotation had been pasted a rude 
old woodcut, representing a dark- 
haired man, whose face was so 
strangely like what I remembered 
of my uncle Stephen, that the por- 
trait absolutely startled me. When 
I asked my father about this—it 
was then just before his death—he 
either knew, or pretended to know, 
nothing of it; and when I after- 
wards mentioned the prediction he 
fretfully changed the subject. It 
was just the same with our chap- 
lain when I spoke tohim. He said 
the portrait had been done centuries 
before my uncle was born; and 


called the pao doggrel and 


nonsense. used to argue with 
him on the latter point, asking why 
we Catholics, who believed that the 
gift of working miracles had never 
departed from certain favoured 
ersons, might not just as well be- 
hove that the gift of prophecy had 
never departed either? He would 
not dispute with me ; he would only 
say that I must not waste time in 
thinking of such trifles, that I had 
more imagination than was good for 
me, and must suppress instead of 
exciting it. Snch advice as this 
only irritated my curiosity. I de- 
termined secretly to search through- 
out the oldest uninhabited part of 
the Abbey, and try if I could not 
find out from forgotten family 
records what the portrait was, and 
when the prophecy had been first 
written or uttered. Did you ever 
pass a day alone in the long-deserted 
chambers of an ancient house ?’ 

‘Never; such solitude as that is 
not at all to my taste.’ 

‘Ah! what a life it was when I 
began my search. I should like to 
live it over again! Such tempting 
suspense, such strange discoveries, 
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such wild fancies, such enthralling 
terrors, all belonged to that life! 
Only think of breaking open the 
door of a room which no living soul 
had entered before you for nearly a 
hundred years; think of the first 
step forward into a region of airless, 
awlul stillness, where the light 
falls faint and sickly through closed 
windows and rotting curtains ; think 
of the ghostly creaking of the old 
floor that cries out on you for 
treading on it, step as softly as you 
will; think of arms, helmets, weird 
tapestries of bygone days, that 
seem to be moving out on you from 
the walls as you first walk up to 
them in the dim light; think of 
prying into great cabinets and iron- 
clasped chests, not knowing what 
horrors may appear when you tear 
them open; of poring over their 
contents till twilight stole on you, 
and darkness grew terrible in thé 
lonely place; of trying to leave it, 
and not being able to go, as if 
something held you; of wind 
wailing at you outside ; of shadows 
darkening round you, and closing 
you up in obscurity within,—only 
think of these things, and you may 
imagine the fascination of suspense 
and terror in such a life as mine 
was in those past days!’ 

(I shrunk from imagining that 
life: it was bad enough to see its 
results, as I saw them before me 
now.) 

‘Well, my search lasted months 
and months, then it was suspended 
a little, thenresumed. In whatever 
direction I pursued it, I always 
found something to lure me on. 
Terrible confessions of past crimes, 
shocking proofs of secret wickedness 
that had been hidden securely from 
all eyes but mine, came to light. 
Sometimes these discoveries were 
associated with particular parts of 
the Abbey, which have had a hor- 
rible interest of their own for me 
ever since. Sometimes with certain 
old portraits in the picture gallery, 
which I actually dreaded to look at, 
after what I had found out. There 
were periods when the results of 
this search of mine so horrified me, 
that I determined to give it up 
entirely; but I never could per- 
severe in my resolution, the tempta- 
tion to go on seemed at certain 
intervals to get too strong for me, 
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and then I yielded to it again and 
again. At last I found the book 
that had belonged to the monks, 
with the whole of the prophecy 
written in the blank leaf. This 
first success encouraged me to get 
back further yet in the family 
records. I had discovered nothing 
hitherto of the identity of the mys- 
terious portrait, but the same in- 
tuitive conviction which had assured 
me of its extraordinary resemblance 
to my uncle Stephen, seemed also 
to assure me that he must be more 
closely connected with the prophecy, 
and must know more of it than any- 
one else. I had no means of holding 
any communication with him, no 
means of satisfying myself whether 
this strange idea of mine were right 
or wrong, until the day when ry 
doubts were settled for ever by the 
same terrible proof which is now 
present to me in this very room.’ 

He paused for a moment, and 
looked at me intently and sus- 
piciously. Then asked if I believed 
all he had said to me, so far. My 
instant reply in the affirmative 
seemed to satisfy his doubts, and he 
went on. 

‘Ona fine evening in February, 
I was standing alone in one of the 
deserted rooms of the western 
turret at the Abbey, looking out at 
the sunset. Just before the sun 
went down I felt a sensation stealing 
over me which it is impossible to 
explain. I saw nothing, heard 
nothing, knew nothing. This utter 
self-oblivion came suddenly; it 
was not fainting, for I did not fall 
to the ground, did not move an inch 
from my place. If such a thing 
could be, | should say it was the 
temporary separation of soul and 
body, without death; but all de- 
scription of my situation at that time 
is impossible. Call my state what 
you will, trance or catalepsy, I know 
that I remained standing by the 
window utterly unconscious—dead, 
mind and body—until the sun had 
set. Then I came to my senses 
again; and then, when I opened my 
eyes, there was the apparition of 
Stephen Monkton standing opposite 
to me, faintly luminous, just as it 
stands opposite me at this very 
moment by your side.’ 

* Was this before the news of the 
duel reached England ?’ I asked. 
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‘Two weeks before the news of it 
reached us at Wincot. And even 
when we heard of the duel, we did 
not hear of the day on which it was 
fought. Ionly found that out whenthe 
document which you have read was 
sublished in the French newspaper. 
Ihe date of that document you will 
remember, is February 22nd, and it 
is stated that the duel was fought two 
days afterwards. I wrote down 
in my pocket book, on the evening 
when I saw the phantom, the day 
of the month on which it first 
appeared tome. That day was the 
24th of February.’ 

He paused again as if expecting 
me to say something. After the 
words he had just spoken, what 
could I say ? what could I think ? 

‘Even in the first horror of first 
seeing the apparition,’ he went on, 
‘the prophecy against our house 
came to my mind, and with it the 
conviction that I beheld before me 
in that spectral presence the warnin 
of my own doom. As soon as 
recovered a little, I determined 
nevertheless to test the reality of 
what I saw; to find out whether I 
was the dupe of my own diseased 
fancy, or not. I left the turret; the 
phantom left it with me. I made 
an excuse to have the drawing-room 
at the Abbey brilliantly lighted up; 
the figure was still opposite me. I 
walked out into the park; it was 
there in the clear starlight. I went 
away from home, travelled man 
miles to the sea-side; still the tall 
dark man in his death-agony was 
with me. After this I strove against 
the fatality no more. I returned to 
the Abbey, and tried to resign myself 
to my misery. But this was not to 
be. I had a hope that was dearer 
to me than my own life; I had one 
treasure belonging to me that I 
shuddered at the prospect of losing, 
and when the phantom presence 
stood a warning obstacle haveven 
me and this one treasure, this 
dearest hope, then my misery grew 
heavier than I could bear. You 
must know what I am alluding to; 
you must have heard often that I 
was engaged to be married ?’ 

‘Yes, often. I have some ac- 
uaintance myself with Miss 

Imslie.’ 

‘You never can know all that she 
has sacrificed for me—never can 
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imagine what I have felt for years 
and years past’—his voice trembled, 
and the tears came into his eyes— 
‘but I dare not trust myself to speak 
of that; the thought of the old 
happy days in the Abbey almost 
breaks my heart now. Let me get 
back to the other subject. I must 
tell you that I kept the frightful 
vision which pursued me, at all 
times and in all places, a secret from 
everybody, knowing the vile reports 
about my having inherited madness 
from my family, and fearing that 
an unfair advantage would be taken 
of any confession that I might 
make. Though the phantom always 
stood opposite to me, and therefore 
always appeared either before or by 
the side of any person to whom I 
spoke, I soon schooled myself to 
hide from others that I was looking 
at it, except on rare occasions— 
when I have perhaps betrayed my- 
self to you. But my self-possession 
availed me nothing with Ada. The 
day of our marriage was approach- 
ing. Think of what I must have 
suffered at looking always on that 
hideous vision, whenever I looked 
on my betrothed wife! Think of 
my taking her hand, and seeming 
to take it through the figure of the 
apparition! Think of the calm 
angel-face and the tortured spectre- 
face being always together, when- 
ever my eyes met hers! Think of 
this, and you will not wonder that 
I betrayed my secret to her. She 
eagerly entreated to know the 
worst—nay more, she insisted on 
knowing it. At her bidding I told 
all; and then left her free to break 
our engagement. The thought of 
death was in my heart as I spoke 
the parting words—death by my 
own act, if life still held out after 
our separation. She suspected that 
thought; she knew it, and never 
left me till her good influence had 
destroyed it for ever. But for her 
I should not have been alive now— 
but for her I should never have at- 
tempted the project which has 
brought me here.’ 

‘Do you mean that it was at Miss 
Elmslie’s suggestion that you came 
to Naples?’ I asked, in amazement. 

‘I mean that what she said sug- 
gested the design which has brought 
me to Naples,’ he answered. ‘While 
I helioved that the phantom had ap- 
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peared to me as the fatal messenger 
of death, there was no comfort, 
there was misery rather, in meee 
her say that no power on eart 
should make her desert me, and 
that she would live for me, and for 
me only, through every trial. But 
it was far different when we after- 
wards reasoned together about the 
purpose which the apparition had 
come to fulfil—far different when 
she showed me that its mission 
might be for good, instead of for 
evil; and that the warning it was 
sent to give might be to my profit 
instead of to my loss. At those 
words, the new idea which gave the 
new hope of life came to me in an 
instant. I believed then, what I 
believe now, that I have a super- 
natural warrant for my errand here. 
In that faith I live: without it I 
should die. She never ridiculed it, 
never scorned it as insanity. Mark 
what I say! The spirit that ap- 
poe to me in the Abbey; that 
nas never left me since ; that stands 
there now by your side, warns me 
to escape from the fatality which 
hangs over our race, and commands 
me, if I would avoid it, to bury the 
unburied dead. Mortal loves and 
mortal interests must bow to that 
awful bidding. The spectre-presence 
will never leave me till I have shel- 
tered the corpse that cries to the 
earth to cover it! I dare not re- 
turn—I dare not marry till I have 
filled the place that is empty in 
Wincot vault!’ 

His eyes flashed and dilated ; his 
voice deepened; a fanatic ecstasy 
shone in his expression as he uttered 
these words. Shocked and grieved 
as I was, I made no attempt to re- 
monstrate or to reason with him. 
It would have been useless to have 
referred to any of the usual com- 
mon-places about optical delusions 
or diseased imaginations — worse 
than useless to have attempted to 
account by natural causes for any 
of the extraordinary coincidences 
and events of wong & had spoken. 
Briefly as he had referred to Miss 
Elmslie, he had said enough to show 
me that the only hope of the poor 
girl who loved ce. ae and had 


known him ae of any one, was 


in humouring his delusions to the 
last. How faithfully she still clung 
to the belief that she could restore 
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him! How resolutely was she sacri- 
ficing herself to his morbid fancies, 
in the hope of a happy future that 
might never come! Title as I knew 
of Miss Elmslie, the mere thought 
of her situation, as I now reflected 
on it, made me feel sick at heart. 

‘ They call me ‘ Mad Monkton !’’ 
he exclaimed, suddenly breaking the 
silence between us during the last 
few minutes. ‘Here and in Eng- 
land everybody believes I am out 
of my senses, except Ada and you. 
She has been my salvation; and 
you will be my salvation too. Some- 
thing told me that, when I first 
met you walking in the Villa Reale. 
I struggled against the strong de- 
sire that was in me to trust my 
secret to you; but I could resist it 
no longer when I saw you to-night 
at the ball—the phantom seemed to 
draw me on to you, as you stood 
alone in the quiet room. Tell me 
more of that idea of yours about 
finding the place where the duel 
was fought. If I set out to-morrow 


to seek for it myself, where must I 
g° to first?—where?’ He stopped; 


is strength was evidently becoming 
exhausted, and his mind was grow- 
ing confused. ‘ What am I to do? 
I can’t remember. You know or 
thing—will you not help me? My 
misery has made me unable to help 
myself!’ 

He stopped, murmured something 
about failing if he went to the 
frontier alone, and spoke confusedly 
of delays that might be fatal; then 
tried to utter the name of ‘ Ada;’ 
but in pronouncing the first letter 
his voice faltered, and turning ab- 
ruptly from me, he burst into tears. 
My pity for him got the better of 
my prudence at that moment, and 
without thinking of responsibilities, 
I promised at once to do for him 
whatever he asked. The wild 
triumph in his expression, as he 
started up and seized my hand, 
showed me that I had better have 
been more cautious ; but it was too 
late now to retract what I had said. 
The next best thing to do was to 
try if I could not induce him to 
compose himself a little, and then 
to go away and think coolly over 
the whole affair by myself. 

* Yes, yes,’ he rejoined, in answer 
to the few words I now spoke to try 
and calm him, ‘ don’t be afraid about 
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me. After what you have said, I'll 


answer for my own coolness and 
composure under all emergencies. 

have been so long used to the 
apparition that I hardly feel its 
presence at all, except on rare occa- 
sions. Besides, I have here, in this 
little packet of letters, the medicine 
for every malady of the sick heart. 
They are Ada’s letters; I read them 
to calm me whenever my misfortune 
seems to get the better of my 
endurance. I wanted that half-hour 
to read them in to-night, before you 
came, to make myself fit to see you; 
and I shall go through them again 
after you are gone. So, once more, 
don’t be afraid about me. I know 
I shall succeed with your help; and 
Ada shall thank you as you deserve 
to be thanked when we get back to 
England. If you hear the fools at 
Naples talk about my being mad, 
don’t trouble yourself to contradict 
them : the scandal is so contemptible 
that it must end by contradicting 
itself.’ 

I left him, promising to return 
early the next day. When I got 
back to my hotel, I felt that any 
idea of sleeping after all that I had 
seen and heard, was out of the 
question. So I lit my pipe, and 
sitting by the window—how it re- 
freshed my mind just then to look 
at the calm moonlight !—tried to 
think what it would be best to do. 
In the first place, any appeal to 
doctors or to Alfred’s friends in 
England was out of the question. 
I could not persuade myself that 
his intellect was sufficiently dis- 
ordered to justify me, under exist- 
ing circumstances, in disclosing the 
secret which he had entrusted to 
my keeping. In the second place, 
all attempts on my part to induce 
him to abandon the idea of search- 
ing out his uncle’s remains would 
be utterly useless after what I had 
incautiously said to him. Having 
settled these two conclusions, the 
only really great difficulty which 
remained to perplex me was whe- 
ther I was justified in aiding him 
to execute his extraordinary pur- 

ose. Supposing that with my help 
* found Mr. Monkton’s body, and 
took it back with him to England, 
was it right in me thus to lend 
myself to promoting the marriage 
which would most likely follow 
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these events—a marriage which it 
might be the duty of every one to 
prevent at all hazards? This set 
me thinking about the extent of his 
madness, or, to speak more mildly 
and more correctly, of his delusion. 
Sane he certainly was on all ordinary 
subjects; nay, in all the narrative 
parts of what he had said to me on 
this very evening he had spoken 
clearly and connectedly. As for the 
story of the apparition, other men, 
with intellects as clear as the in- 
tellects of their neighbours, had 
fancied themselves pursued by a 
phantom, and had even written 
about it in a high strain of philo- 
sophical speculation. It was plain 
that the real hallucination in the 
case now before me lay in Monk- 
ton’s conviction of the truth of the 
old prophecy, and in his idea that 
the fancied apparition was a super- 
natural warning to him to evade 
its denunciations. And it was 
equally clear that both delusions 
had been produced, in the first in- 
stance, by the lonely life he had 
led, acting on a naturally excitable 
temperament, which was rendered 
further liable to moral disease by 
an hereditary taint of insanity. 
Was this curable? Miss Elmslie, 
who knew him far better than I did, 
seemed by her conduct to think so. 
Had I any reason or right to deter- 
mine off-hand that she was mis- 
taken? Supposing I refused to go 
to the frontier with him, he would 
then most certainly depart by him- 
self, to commit all sorts of errors, 
and perhaps to meet with all sorts 
of accidents; while I, an idle man, 
with my time entirely at my own 
disposal, was stopping at Naples, 
and leaving him to his fate after I 
had suggested the plan of his ex- 
pedition, and had encouraged him 
to confide in me. In this way I 
kept turning the subject over and 
over again in my mind— being 
quite free, let me add, from looking 
at it in any other than a canola 
point of view. I firmly believed, 
as a derider of all ghost stories, 
that Alfred was deceiving himself 
in fancying that he had seen the 
apparition of his uncle before the 
news of Mr. Monkton’s death 
reached England; and I was on 
this account therefore uainfluenced 
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by the slightest infection of a 
unhappy friend’s delusions, when 
at last fairly decided to accompany 
him in his extraordinary search. 
Possibly my harum-scarum fondness 
for excitement at that time biassed 
me a little in forming my reso- 
lution; but I must add in com- 
mon justice to myself, that I also 
acted from motives of real sym- 
pathy for Monkton, and from a 
sincere wish to allay, if 1 could, the 
anxiety of the poor girl who was 
still so faithfully waiting and hoping 
for him far away in England. 

Certain arrangements preliminary 
to our departure, which I found 
myself obliged to make after a 
second interview with Alfred, 
betrayed the object of our journey 
to most of our Neapolitan friends. 
The astonishment of everybody 
was of course unbounded, and the 
nearly universal suspicion that I 
must be as mad in my way as 
Monkton himself, showed itself 
pretty plainly in my presence. 
Some people actually tried to com- 
bat my resolution by telling me 
what a shameless profligate Stephen 
Monkton had been—as if I had a 
strong personal interest in hunting 
out his remains! Ridicule moved 
me as little as any arguments of this 
sort ; my mind was made up, and I 
was as obstinate then as I am now. 
In two days’ time I had got every- 
thing ready, and had ordered the 
travelling carriage to the door some 
hours earlier than we had originally 
settled. We were jovially threatened 
with ‘a parting cheer’ by all our 
English acquaintances, and I 
thought it desirable to avoid this, 
on my friend’s account; for he had 
been more excited as it was, by the 
preparations for the journey, than I 
at all liked. Accordingly, soon 
after sunrise, without a soul in the 
street to stare at us, we left Naples. 
Nobody will wonder, I think, that 
I experienced some difficulty in 
realizing my own position, and 
shrank instinctively from looking 
forward a single day into the future, 
when I found myself actually 
starting, in company with ‘Mad 
Monkton,’ to hunt for the body of 
a dead duellist all along the frontier 
line of the Roman states ! 
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THE SCIENCE AND ZSTHETICS OF COLOUR.* 


T cannot be denied that almost 
every art is in advance of the 
science whose office is to illustrate 
and explain its laws. This is true 
of agriculture, metallurgy, cookery, 
and a thousand practical arts; and 
it is true, too, of painting and the 
fine arts. How long has the power 
to paint a picture been in the pos- 
session of man! The Athens of 
Pericles possessed its artists; the 
Italy of Leo was adorned by men 
who exercised this power when as yet 
the prism had not become the key to 
the mystery of the rainbow; and 
that, too, with higher excellence 
than belongs to the masters of an 
age when even the marvellous phe- 
nomena of polarized light have been 
not only discovered but explained. 

The harmonious colours on the 
walls of the villas of Pompeii, so 
recently revealed, and now to be 
seen revived in all their pristine 
beauty within an hour of London, 
were produced by the rules or by 
the instinets—more correctly, per- 
haps, by both—of an art to which 
the doctrine of complementary 
colours was unknown. The walls 
of the Alhambra were decorated by 
a race who, though desert-born, 
were masters of all the knowledge 
of their world, and who yet were 
ignorant of any doctrine of the 
composition of light, but trusted for 
their guidance to a feeling whose 
source was within themselves, and 
whose expression was manifested 
in every building on which they 
stamped their influence, directly or 
indirectly, from the Mosque of 
Cordova to the Taj Mahal of Agra, 
and from the minarets of Jerusalem 
to the Kremlin of Moscow. 

We will not linger to discuss the 
causes of this spontaneous progress 
of art. Such a discussion would 
involve large questions connected 
with the significance of art itself; 
psychological questions, also, too 
metaphysical for these pages. It 
is enough for our purpose that the 
arts that deal in colour, whether in 
painting itself, or in those subordi- 
nate branches whose aim is deco- 


ration, have been long in advance of 
the science that should proclaim the 
laws of the harmonies and relations 
of colour. And we may be content 
with the fact that genius obeys laws 
which are its instincts; and that 
the ordinary mind, ungifted with 
the high powers of the artist, can 
yet enjoy, and in some sense too 
om his noble work. It is 
well, perhaps, that all do not possess 
the true artist’s temperament, or 
inherit those gifts which, like pro- 
phecy itself, must be in some sense 
painful, as endowing their possessor 
with keener enjoyments indeed, but, 
too, with keener pains—with more 
perfect instincts, but more irritating 
sympathies. Yet the very greatness 
of a gifted nature consists in its in- 
stinctive sympathy with law; and the 
more completely thelawsof art canbe 
duheneiok the more perfect will be 
the works of even genius itself. But 
the advantages of the development 
of the sciences that should illustrate 
and enunciate these laws of art lie 
as much in their influence on the 
minds of the comparatively ungifted 
millions as in their chastening effects 
upon art itself. Art-education 
must be founded on these laws, or 
the attempt to disseminate it will 
prove futile; and the laws of art, 
to be true, must be simple and 
severe alike in their deduction and 
in their application, albeit they must 
nenonacile treat in some degree of 
the complex questions of human 
sense, and the relation of that sense 
to the human mind. 

The decorative arts, although they 
have claimed comparatively little 
hitherto of the thoughts of the first 
artists, yet have perhaps a wider 
influence than high art itself. They 
visit every man’s door, and shed 
their influences in and around the 
dwelling of ‘emperor and clown ’— 
influences which certainly we may 
not heed, and which we may shut 
out from us, as we may close our 
ears to any other of the many- 
voiced whisperings of the higher 
nature which is in each of us; 
but we may depend upon it 
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* Chevreul’s Principles of Harmony and Contrast of Colours. Translated by 
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that, in so shutting them out, we 
are closing one avenue of cultiva- 
tion to our minds, and of refinement 
to our sympathies. It is, moreover, 
in these secondary forms of art that 
the tastes of men in general are 
most readily enlisted, just as the 
ballad or national tune is native 
to the minds of the people, where 
the sonnet or the opera is entirely 
exotic. It is perhaps on this account 
that in the decorative arts tastes 
are, so to speak, national, while 
the masters of high art are of no 
particular race or language. Thus 
we saw in our Great Exhibition 
of the Industry of the World that 
the half-barbaric Tunisian could 
rival the forms of decorative work 
produced by nations in the van of 
civilization, while the looms of 
India bade defiance, in respect of 
harmony of colour and beauty of 
design, even to the exquisite chefs 
deuvre of French manufacture. 
Yet when we come to look for the 
materials for a popular education 
which the progress of art should 
have accumulated, we find that until 
a recent period they were extremely 
scanty. 

Men of science are a modern race 
in comparison with the decorators 
of Carnac, or even with the archi- 
tects of St. Mark’s; and when, in 
these latter centuries, they ap- 
= on the scene, they seem to 

ve held aloof in some degree from 
the subject of the philosophy of 
colour, or have but feebly handled 
it; partly it may be from a desire 
not to invade the province of art, 
but still more sucbably from the 
difficulties which environed the sub- 
ject, and the liability it involved of 
mingling together and confounding 
objective phenomena with subjective 
influences in the eye and even in 
the mind of the observer. And 
men of art have but sparingly dealt 
with the broad features and funda- 
mental principles involved in the 
a. 

he colours with which the Crys- 
tal Palace in 1851 was decorated 
were alone sufficient to have estab- 
lished the fame of Mr. Owen Jones 
as a master of colour. The dis- 
tinctness of detail, the strength 
—with which the lightness of the 
fabric was not inconsistent — its 
vastness—all were brought out, and, 
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without any attempt at illusion, in- 
tensified by the colours employed 
on column and girder, and that so 
harmoniously, that on leaving the 
building it was difficult to call to 
mind any one colour that predo- 
minated anywhere, while the ‘ neu- 
tralized bloom’ which it was the 
artist's object to throw over the 
whole of the gorgeous display of 
industrial products was complete 
in its effect on these. Mr. Owen 
Jones has not studied the arts of 
former times and of other races to 
force them upon Englishmen in the 
age of glass and iron. He has not 
resuscitated the Alhambra to be- 
come or to make others the slaves of 
the Moresque. He has drank his 
experience from Arabian founts, 
but he has also imbibed an inspira- 
tion from Pompeian and Roman, 
from Etruscan, from Greek, and 
from even Egyptian streams of art ; 
he has drawn from each what he 
looks on as its virtue, and he has 
generalized the beauties and har- 
monies which all exhibit, so as to 
reduce to propositions what he 
considers as being the laws funda- 
mental to them all. 

Yet among the twenty-two pro- 
pee which Mr. Owen Jones 
ays down, and which include the 
results arrived at by M. Chevreul, 
of which we presently shall speak, 
there are some which seem to re- 
= amore complete kind of evi- 
ence than has yet been brought to 
support them. Among these we 
should especially include the so- 
called chromatic equivalents of Field. 
These are founded on the idea that 
the pure colours are endowed with 
different saturating intensities — 
such that, to produce a neutraliza- 
tion of all colour, the so-called 
primaries, red, yellow, and blue, 
must be respectively associated in 
the proportions of three of yellow, 
five of red, and eight of blue. But 
by what means is the artist to dole 
out his equivalents of red, blue, and 
yellow? You cannot measure, you 
cannot weigh them; you have no 
absolute means of determining their 
quantity; even the usual photo- 
metric methods of comparing the 
intensities of two lights are inappli- 
cable to the purpose. The thes 
arose from the character of the 
dispersion produced on the different 
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rays by the prism, as originally 
observed by Newton; the fainter 
rays at the blue end of the spectrum 
occupying a larger space in it than 
the luminous central ones, or even 
the red at the lower end of it. But 
the principle on which the achro- 
matic telescope was constructed re- 
sulted from a law not known when 
the idea under discussion was ori- 
ginated. For while a prism of one 
material (oil of cassia) shall disperse 
the blue and violet rays over a space 
of seven times the extent of that 
covered by the red rays, and twice 
that covered by the green, yellow, 
and orange, a prism of another 
material (rock-salt) shall disperse 
these sections of the spectrum in 
the proportions of about 2} of blue 
and violet, te 15 of green and orange, 
and 1 of red. This law, which is 
known as the Irrationality of Dis- 

ersion, is inconsistent with theories 
ike the one under discussion. 

Again, the assertion ‘that the 
various colours should be so blended 
that the objects, when viewed at a 
distance, should presenta neutralized 
bloom,’ is one which we may accept, 
at the hands of an artist who pos- 
sesses the experience of Mr. Owen 
Jones, as a rule for the kinds of art 
to which he would appear to limit it. 
This expression would seem to em- 
body the idea of Rumford, that the 
colours should, to produce a har- 
monious effect, be used in the pro- 
ortions which would form colourless 
ight if they were all blent together. 
That such may be a valuable rule 
for decorative art generally, and 
especially where the decoration has 
(as in the Great Exhibition) to be 
subordinate to other more imme- 
diately important objects of the 
attention, is, we believe, highly 
probable, however we may be dis- 

sed to question its validity as a 

w. But when one looks on Nature, 
with the garb of green and canopy 
of blue in which some of her fairest 
scenes are robed and set, one feels 
that a true and unrivalled harmony 
can exist in which these assumed 
conditions are not fulfilled. 

The subject of colour has been 
approached by minds of another 
order, and from a different side. 
Thus, in the Farbenlehre of Goethe, 
a poet has given us a poet’s dream 
of the nature and cause of coloured 
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light. The enunciation of his theory 
of colours is by itself so short as to 
occupy but a few lines: 

The most brilliant light (says Goethe), 
such as that of the sun or from the com- 
bustion of phosphorus in oxygen gas, is 
dazzling but colourless. Such, too, is 
the character of the light froim the fixed 
stars. When, however, we look at such 
a light through a medium which is only 
slightly opaque (ein auch nur wenig 
triibes mittel), it seems yellow. As the 
opacity of such a medium is increased, 
or as its mass becomes greater, the light 
appears to us continually to assume more 
and more of a yellow red, till finally it 
deepens into a ruby red. So, on the 
other hand, if darkness be viewed through 
a somewhat opaque medium, which is it- 
self illuminated by an incident (reflected) 
light, a blue colour is presented to us, 
which becomes brighter and of paler tint 
in proportion as the opacity of the me- 
dium is increased; but, on the other 
hand, exhibits a darker and deeper cha- 
racter as the partial-opacity of the 
medium approximates to transparency, 
until when this has reached the least 
possible degree of absolutely uncoloured 
opaqueness (dem mindesten Grad der 
reinsten Triibe) it becomes sensible to 
the eye as the loveliest violet. 

Such is the theory of colours as 
propounded in the Farbenlehre; 
and we are induced to dwell a little 
upon it, partly from the peculiar 
fondness with which its originator 
ever clung to it,—and he feared not 
to challenge the shade of Newton 
in its defence ;—partly because the 
artist has felt in it a truth which 
the man of science has repudiated ; 
but especially because we believe 
that these both are right, the truth 
of their respective positions being, 
as commonly happens in such con- 
troversies, mingled in either case 
with error. 

A few passages from an im- 
portant work of Clausius, may be 
introduced as bearing on this ques- 
tion, which, though they occur in 
a paper of a mathematical nature, 
and are part, in fact, of one of 
the most recent results of optical 
analysis, yet may be so far divested 
of mathematical and technical ex- 
pressions as fairly to be brought 
into comparison with the vaguer 
language of the poohaneentaae 
Clausius is speaking of the light 
reflected by the vesicles of vapour 
in the atmosphere. If we read 
vesicles of vapour for the trabes 
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mittel of Goethe, and accept an 
assumption made by Clausius as to 
the probably extreme thinness of 
the hollow spheres of water forming 
the shell of the vapour-vesicle, we 
may follow him further in his de- 
duction that ‘ the blue colour of the 
reflected light of the firmament (?.e., 
of an illuminated atmosphere with 
the darkness of space behind it) 
would follow as a necessary conse- 
quence ; and the clearer the air— 
that is, the finer the vesicles—the 
more deeply blue it would appear.’ 
He then goes on to explain that, as 
the air gets more moist and charged 
with vesicles (as the medium gets 
more opaque), the blue is more or 
less diluted with white, but still 
retains its blue character, though 
rendered paler in proportion to the 
amount of fresh moisture added to 
the atmospheric medium. He next 
considers the case of the transmitted 
light—i.e., the result of our looking 
atlight shining through thismedium, 
and not, as before, looking at the 
illuminated medium itself with dark- 
ness behind it. He shows that here 
the entire light which passes through 
each vesicle can be but feebly 
coloured, but that this feeble colour- 
ing will consist in some shade of 
orange : 


Hence it is (he says) that the sun 
when high in heaven, and when its rays 
consequently traverse a comparatively 
short length of atmosphere, appears 
white. . . When, on the contrary, 
the orb is near the horizon, and has to 
transmit its light through numerous 
vesicles, the orange colour obtains a 
decided predominance. 


The glories of the clouds that 
wait upon the setting sun, or which 
herald his rising, find their expla- 
nation in the circumstance that 
coloured light imparts its tint to the 
objects seen by it, and that, as just 
explained, when the sun is on the 
horizon, its colour will be some 
variety of orange, limited by red 
on the one hand and by golden yel- 
low on the other. Truly, the pa- 
rallelism, not in the general ee 
only, but in the very terms in 
which it is expressed, between the 
fancy of the poet and the philo- 
sophic demonstration of the man of 
science, is so close that one might 
think that Clausius had adopted 
Goethe’s idea and had hardly sought 
for new language in which to deck 
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it; and yet he has in reality ap- 
roacheda the matter from a totally 
different point of view, and these 
coincidences spring from the truth 
which is common to both of them. 
Goethe correctly studied, and by 
his theory in an imperfect way 
seemed to explain, the gorgeous 
phenomena of the sky, although in 
truth that theory was only the 
accurate description of those phe- 
nomena. But he was not content 
with this; and we will not follow 
him into the extravagant assault he 
made on the Newtonian system of 
optics in his attempt to build a 
science upon his theory. His asser- 
tion that all dazzling light is colour- 
less is another evidence of his accu- 
racy of observation. Helmholtz 
makes the remark almost in the 
same words as Goethe:—* When 
dazzlingly bright all colours ap- 
pear white;’ and he states expe- 
riments which he made exhibit- 
ing this. ‘Professor Moser,’ he 
says, ‘has shown me that the sun, 
seen through a dark violet glass, is 
as completely white as the clouds 
seen on looking past the glass ;’ 
and he shows the same to be true 
of all other colours, though with 
red the experiment is a more doubt- 
ful one in its result. 

We have traced the modes by 
which the artist and the poet have 
severally approached the question 
of the mutual relation of colours. 
But the elaboration of a scientific 
system of colour can only be 
wrought out in one way, and that 
is by the toilsome process of expe- 
rimental research and inductive 
reasoning—can ouly be effected in 
the laboratory and in the study, 
and only be definitively established 
by the spirit of genuine philosophy. 
It is in such a spirit that another 
character has appeared upon the 
scene, and it is precisely in such a 
situation as that in which the 
theories of colour had been left 
that Science finds a field for her 
efforts, and that she steps in and 
asserts her claim to be the true in- 
terpreter of physical law. 

M. Chevreul, when he entered 
upon the large question of colour in 
its relation to art and to the sense 
of vision, came to it with a mind 
that had undergone the peculiar 
training which such a question 
needed. He was a chemist, who 
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had already earned for himself a 
name which will be honoured the 
more as chemistry becomes more 
understood, and its philosophy and 
its power as an cdesniionl engine 
in fashioning the philosopher are 
more truly appreciated in the world. 
During the first quarter of the pre- 
sent century there appeared from 
time to time in the Annales de 
Chimie et de Physique, certain pa- 
pers on the subject of the nature of 
fat. In these memoirs, the true 
chemical nature of this singular 
substance was completely worked 
out, and the series of them remain, 
and will remain to all time, the 
very model of an elaborate che- 
mical investigation. The beautiful, 
crystalline, pearly substances—the 
acids of fat—which have now dis- 
placed so completely the foul tallow 
of earlier times, were first won by 
Chevreul from the revolting sub- 
stances for which they are the sub- 
stitutes in our lamps and candle- 
sticks. The papers on this subject 
were subsequently collected into a 
volume, and with another book, 
very important in its time, on the 
analysis of organic bodies, estab- 
lished the philosophic character of 
their author. In Sraes, the State 
has ever honoured her scientific 
men. If Lavoisier fell a victim to 
the frenzy of that State in a moment 
of its madness, it was from an idea 
that he had abused her confidence 
in the discharge of high duties in- 
trusted to her greatest chemist. 
The author of the Traité sur les 
Corps Gras d’ Origine Animale was 
selected for an office at the State 
manufactory of tapestries. To pre- 
side over the preparation and selec- 
tion of the dyes for the threads 
used in the Gobelins looms re- 
quired the knowledge and care and 
patient accuracy of the chemist, and 
Chevreul undoubtedly possessed all 
these. But other and higher qua- 
lities, the exercise of which would 
be more congenial to the man of 
science, were soon called for in the 
superintendent of the dye depart- 
ment, and that in a direction from 
which he had little anticipated the 
demand. 

His dyes were resplendent, and 
left nothing to be desired; but in 
certain cases they were found to fail 
of the beauty which had seemed to 
belong to them before they had been 
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placed upon the looms. Chevreul 
set about determining what those 
cases were, and next he sought the 
cause which produced the disap- 
pointment. In this way he found 
that it was only when certain colours 
were associated together that these 
suffered in brilliancy. A black, for 
instance, by the side of a violet lost 
depth of tone and appeared dingy. 
He traced this to the fact that these 
colours exercise a modifying influ- 
ence on one another when in mutual 
neighbourhood. He followed the 
track he had thus opened up, and 
it lead him at length to the estab- 
lishment of a philosophy of colour. 

Others indeed had before him at- 
tempted this line of research, but 
their efforts had not been attended 
by any brilliant success. Even so 
early as during the last century these 
attempts were not rare. Buffon in 
1743, Father Scharffer in 1754, 
(£pinus (in the Mémoires of the 
Academy of St. Petersburg) in 1785, 
and Darwin in the same year (in 
the Philosophical Transactions), 
severally recorded their experiments 
on certain phenomena of vision, 
which they attributed to a fatigue 
of the eye arising from too long a 
gaze at any single colour. 

The subject was resumed in the 
present century by Count Rumford 
(in 1802), and subsequently by MM. 
Prieur and Haiiy. But these expe- 
rimentalists, while they drew atten- 
tion to phenomena of remarkable 
interest, did not go far in explaining 
them, and, as M. Chevreul, their 
successor in the inquiry, has made 
most evident, they but approximated 
to, and never reached, the point of 
view from which these phenomena 
might be seen under the control of 
laws as comprehensive as they were 
simple. 

M. Chevreul published the results 
of his labours on the question of the 
harmony of colours during the ten 
years subsequent to 1828 in the 
Mémoires of the Academy of France. 
He subsequently published them in 
the form of a treatise. 

In order to bring these results 
more within the reach of the classes 
to whom they were most adapted to 
be useful, the now veteran chemist 
has often given the matter of this 
treatise in the form of lectures, and 
more than one maavfacturing city 
in France has striven for the advan- 
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tage of having these lectures deli- 
vered before the artists and artisans 
of its community. The Chamber of 
Commerce of le petitioned the 
Government for permission to invite 
the Gobelins’ director to lecture be- 
fore them, and ultimately printed, 
at their own expense, in 1846, as a 
sequel to his former work on Simul- 
taneous Contrast of Colour, his Thé- 
ories des Effets Optiques, que pré- 
sentent les Ktoffes de Soie, a treatise 
which further detailed a series of 
experiments and deductions he had 
completed expressly for the silk 
manufactures of that great commer- 
cial city. The earlier treatise, pub- 
lished in 1838, has recently been 
translated by Mr. Charles Martel. 
To the translation as a literary work 
we cannot give praise, while also we 
cannot but regret that the necessity 
for making the volume a cheap one 
should have precluded the posnibiliey 
of accompanying it by the carefully 
coloured diagrams which are so great 
an ornament and such valuable iilus- 
trations of the original work. 

That colours are modified by 
mutual neighbourhood, some be- 
coming dulled, others more resplen- 
dent by the reaction on themselves 
of the colours by which they are 
seen, is a fact new to no artist. 
Probably any artist could at once 
predicate the mutual effect of two 
given colours, and could assert the 
conditions under which each could 
be seen to the best advantage; but 
to detail such facts is one thing, to 
assert the law which controls them 
is another; and so simple is this 
law, when once we grasp it, that to 
minds unaccustomed to philosophic 
exactitude, it may seem no step at 
all in advance, notwithstanding that 
men like Rumford and Haiiy failed 
in effectually seizing on it. Chevreul 
has succeeded in doing so, and it 
needs but a considerate review of 
what he has done for this subject, of 
the systematic method by which he 
a and determined the laws 
of contrast in colour, and of the re- 
sults which he has built on them to 
convince any one that it is no puerile 
or self-evident series of propositions 
which he has so established, but that 
it is truly what he professes it to be, 
a philosophy of colour. 

He first Sieuen the phenomena 
of colour contrast, and points out 


that these fall under two classes, 
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thecontrast of colourssimultaneously 
seen, and the successive contrast of 
colours contemplated one after the 
other in time. It is to the former 
class that the most important ques- 
tions regarding art iden: oa the 
law which governs this class of 
contrasts is simply this—that when 
the eye sees at the same time two 
colours which are in near neigh- 
bourhood, they will appear as dis- 
similar as possible. 

The whole treatise is written with 
the greatest attention to method. 
Before a term is used, that term has 
always been defined ; before a law is 
asserted, the experiments on which 
it is founded are given in great de- 
tail, so that the inductive process 
that leads to the establishment of 
the law is self-apparent to every 
reasoning mind. We have on one 
page a careful distinction drawn 

etween the twoclasses of contrast, to 
which we have already alluded, the 
simultaneous and the successive; and 
we then have illustrations of what 
Chevreul terms mixed contrast. The 
following may be taken as a practical 
specimen of the latter :— 


When a purchaser at a shop has for a 
considerable time looked at a yellow 
fabric, and is then shown orange or 
scarlet stuffs, it is found that he takes 
them to be amaranth red or crimson ; 
for there is a tendency in the retina, ex- 
cited by yellow, to acquire an aptitude 
to see violet, whence all the yellow of the 
scarlet or orange stuff disappears, and 
the eye sees red or red tinged with violet. 


Having laid down the fundamental 
laws on which his principles are 
founded, our author spent to the 
practical application of the law of 
simultaneous contrast of colours. 
This part of the work commences 
with definitions of the terms ‘ hue, 
scale, and tone,’ and involves a very 
ingenious scheme for exhibiting in 
a graphic view all the varieties of 
scales, tones, and hues, so as to in- 
clude all conceivable colours. It 
may be unnecessary to follow Che- 
vreul into all these details. It will, 
however, be as well to remark, that 
by a hue (nugzce) is implied a mo- 
dification of any pure colour, by the 
addition to it cn amounts of 


some other colour. The hues of blue 
are accordingly a series of blues 
limited by bluish green on one side, 
and by violet, or bluish-red, on the 


other. 
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Tones, on the other hand, are the 
several tints and shades which any 
one of these hues, in its greatest 

urity (its maximum of intensity), 
is modified into by the addition of 
black, which deepens its tone on the 
one hand, or of white, which lowers 
its tone on the other. A scale of 
tones is a series of all the tones of 
any onecolourorhue. Itis obvious 
that the precision of language re- 
quisite for a philosophical treatise 
can be ensured only by accuracy of 
definition of the terms used in it, 
however recognised and well-known 
these may be. M. Chevreul then 
alludes to the question of primary 
and secondary colours, a question so 
important for an accurate under- 
standing of the whole subject of 
colour, that we are induced to go into 
it a little further than he has done, 
and to endeavour to show in what 
sense he is justified in taking red, 
yellow, and blue, as primary, and 
crange, green, and violet, as secon- 
dary colours. Chevreul has not 
fallen into the error of accepting 
withoutreserve, and meee 
the hypothesis he here provisionally 
asserts, that white light may be 
viewed as compounded of three 
simple colours, red, yellow, and 
blue, and that all other colours are 
the results of compounding these. 
He expressly says,— 

We must not overlook the fact that 
whenever we mix pigments to represent 
the primitive colours, we are not mixing 
the colours of the solar spectrum, but 
mixing substances which painters and 


dyers employ as red, yellow, and blue 
colours, 


Technical as such a distinction 
may seem, a closer inspection of the 
nature and relations of colours will 
show at once the accuracy of the 
scientific process of thought and 
mode of expression which Chevreul 
always uses, as well as the real im- 

ortance of the distinction itself. 

olar light was decomposed by 

ewton into its constituent colours. 
He showed that when a prism is 
placed in the path of a ray of light, 
the ray is diverted from that path, 
and emerges from the prism broken 
into a fan of rays of the well known 
tints of the rainbow. He divided 
these into seven, from a fancy drawn 
out of the notes of anoctave. They 
may more exactly be divided into 
8iX, viz., red, orange, yellow, green, 
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blue, and violet. Artists have held, 
and there have been philosophers 
who have agreed with them, that 
red, blue, and yellow are the only 
individual elementary colours, and 
that even the prismatic image of the 
sun, with its million hues, is com- 
pounded by intermixture in various 
proportions of these three. But 
philosophers have also held another 
view, and philosophic wrangling on 
the subject has not been wanting to 
obscure it, and even artists have not 
always believed in the idea that red, 
blue, and yellow, were, so to say, 
the three strands that are twisted 
together in the sunbeam. It seems 

ossible, from an obscure passage in 

liny (obviously one of his misquo- 
tations or erroneous reminiscences), 
that the painters of Athens used four 
colours as the primaries, of which 
yellow and red were two, and 
possibly blue and violet, or green 
and blue, the other two. Leonardo 
da Vinci added to the red, yellow, 
and blue, a fourth, green; and 
Wollaston, who could find no yellow, 
by his method of experiment, in the 
ordinary cloud-light, assumed four 
primary colours, red, yellowish 
green, blue, and violet. Young, 
one of the greatest philosophers of 
his age, deduced from this, and from 
his own reasonings on the subject of 
light-vibrations, that there were 
three primitive colours, violet, green, 
and red. That such an assumption 
as this of the existence of such 
primitive colours, should possess any 
truth in nature, would seem to be 
more than doubtful, it being im- 
possible to split up any of the pris- 
matic so-called secondary colours 
into simpler primaries. The green 
of the prism cannot be divided into 
yellow and blue; and, what may 
seem more startling, the yellow and 
sky-blue of the prism do not and 
cannot make green, but only a 
slightly greenish white; while an 
object simultaneously illuminated 
by indigo-blue and yellow presents 
pure white! With green, on the 
other hand, red or orange gives 
a pale yellow. The prismatic green 
and violet give a bright blue, while 
again, red gives, wit — not 
violet, but rose-red, and with the 
indigo-blue, a deep purple-red. 
Greenish-yellow and violet produce 
by mixture a white, slightly tending 
to green, blue, or flesh-colour, 
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according to the tints and_pro- 
portions of the colours used. These 
are the direct results of experi- 
ments by very careful manipu- 
lation with the prism, and for them 
we are indebted to Professor Helm- 
holtz. From these experiments then, 
it will be seen, that if we are to call 
such colours primaries as will yield, 
by mixture, the remaining prismatic 
colours, we must adopt, not red, 
yellow, and blue, but red, green, 
and violet, as such. For while 
yellow and blue yield not green 
but white, blue itsell may be looked 
on as a secondary colour com- 
posed of green and violet, so that this 
white may be considered as being 
formed by a yellow (constituted of 
red and green), and a blue (consti- 
tuted of green and violet). We 
imagine that we hear the expressions 
of derision of the artist at these 

aradoxes of science. Pallet in 
1and, he mingles a blue and a yellow 

aint, and with triumphant scorn 
lt his green. Or he challenges 
the scientific experimentalist to 
awaken from the mingled violet and 
green elements of the paint-box any 
brighter hue than a dull blue-grey, 
and derisively asks him where is his 
white in the one case, or his blue in 
the other. Science in turn shrugs 
her shoulder, and turns in pity from 
the poor artist who is doomed to toil 
at drawing out from such rude ma- 
terials as the little particles of 
coloured matter which form his 
paints, those vivid tints which live 
in the rainbow, and which glow in 
the forest, or on the mountain, or 
tint the floating cloud. 

But are each wrong? Can the 
eens of the artist belie or be 
belied by the experiment of the phi- 
losopher? The solution of the 
difficulty is not far off. It will best 
be given by an illustration. The 
powders which we use for paints 
are partially transparent; the light 
which falls on them is partly dis- 
persed from their surface, partly 
enters the mass of the powder, and 
is ultimately reflected back in some 
quantity. If the powder be blue, 
the light which thus enters into it 
to emerge again, is blue, and in the 
case of all known blue colouring 
matter, also slightly green, for blue 
coloured bodies always permit some 
green, though no true yellow, to tra- 
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verse them. Yellow powders, on 
the other hand, willin a similar way 
colour the light emerging from them 
yellow, but yellow colouring matters 
ermit also some green, though no 
Blue, to traverse them. "What then 
will be the result of mixing these 
two powders? The blue reflected 
from the upper surface-particles of 
the one will combine with the yellow 
reflected from that of the other to 
form white, or greenish-white. The 
blue that should emerge from the 
interior of the mass of blue powder 
is, however, arrested by the yellow 
powder, while the yellow of the 
latter is also arrested by the blue 
powder. The only colour which can 
emerge unarrested is the green, 
which, as we have seen, has the 
passport of both kinds of colouring 
matter. The result is a green, 
generally dull, and further weakened 
by the white mixed with it, as we 
have seen, from the surface-particles, 
though the latter is insignificant as 
compared with the former. That 
this is the true explanation of the 
phenomenon of . and blue 
forming green instead of white, is 
sartly confirmed by the want of real 
Solliener and purity in the green so 
formed. Moreover, the greener the 
blue, and the greener the yellow 
made use of, the more of the green 
rays does each permit to traverse 
its mass unarrested, and hence the 
green formed by mixing a greenish- 
yellow and a greenish-blue is more 
brilliant than that arising from the 
admixture of the purer hues of the 
so-called primaries. 

It should be observed, however, 
that native pigments, vegetable or 
mineral, of green and violet colours, 
are rare in comparison with the large 
variety of blues and yellows; and 
further, thatevenamong these latter, 
and still more among the former, it 
is probably impossible to find any 
whose hues are absolutely single. 

Thusit nolongerseems merely con- 
ventional or whimsical in the artist 
that he has chosen as primaries the 
colours to which he gives this name. 
Fortunately for him, too, his aim is 
not to paint the rainbow—the garb 
of nature is rich in the higher and 
lower tones of the scale of colour— 
a pure blue is rare, a pure green a 
rarer hue. ‘The tints of the earth 
and the hues of the sky’ are neither 
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the one nor the other. Greys and 
browns tone down the gorgeous, the 
ideal beauty of the hues of the prism, 
and form the warp while these form 
the woof of the varied but harmo- 
nious garment in which this glorious 
world is ever decking and redecking 
itself. Accepting therefore, but 
merely for the facilities the assump- 
tion affords to the artist, that white 
light consists of red, yellow, and 
blue, and that all other colours are 
compounded of these, we are in a 
position to enter with Chevreul on 
fis discussion of the phenomena of 
contrast, although all his experi- 
ments and his conclusions from them 
are every whit as explicable and 
precisely as true, whether we adopt 
the other alternative of taking red, 
green, and violet for primaries, or 
even accept the still truer view of 
the composition of light, namely, 
that a ray consists not of any three 
strands twisted into a single cord, 
but of a million, or rather of an infi- 
nite number of such. 

When we view two distinct masses 
of colour in juxtaposition—for pre- 
cision, let us say that we look on 
two strips of coloured ribbon or 
bands of paper, of an inch in width 
and four inches long, placed side by 
side—we shall invariably find that 
if the bands be of different colour, 
or of different tones of the same 
colour, each will effect a modifica- 
tion in the apparent tint or tone of 
the other. We may prove this by 
taking four bands instead of two, 
each pair of which shall be composed 
of exactly similar strips: we may 
select, for instance, two strips of 
blue and two strips of green paper. 
Let us place these parallel to one 
another, the green strips on the one 
side and the pair of blue strips on 
the other side, with a distance of 
three-tenths of an inch between the 
individuals of each pair, but with 
half an inch distance between the 
two central strips of blue and green. 
Care should be taken that the tones 
of the green and blue are of, as 
nearly as possible, the same height, 
so that one be not more sombre, the 
other more brilliant. Let these pa- 
rallel strips be now contemplated 
simultaneously from a distance of 
some four or five yards. The result 
will be as follows: the two adjoin- 
ing and central strips of green and 


blue will be visibly different from 
the two outside strips; the blue will 
be less green, i.e., more violet (the 
complementary to green) than its 
twin strip, the green more yellow 
(or orange, the complementary to 
blue) than the band of green beyond 
it. Under similar conditions for 
experiment an orange and a red 
mutually affect each other, and pass 
respectively towards yellow and 
crimson. Even two white strips 
by the side of two black, or even 
two grey strips matched with two 
brown ones, undergo severally, and 
severally induce, a change, the tone 
of the grey or the brilliancy of the 
white being heightened, those of 
the brown and of the black being 
in a_ corresponding degree low- 
ered by the mutual neighbourhood 
of these different strips. It is 
then a phenomenon affecting tone 
(i. e., relative depth of greyness) 
as well as tint (7. e., relative 
quality of colour). Furthermore, 
black, white, or grey, placed in 
juxtaposition with coloured strips, 
exhibit changes, the character of 
which can be readily anticipated by 
reference to Chevreul’s law. Thus 
white with red mutually produce 
difference both in tone and tint. 
The high tone of white (absolute 
whiteness being the greatest height 
of tone to which all colour can ap- 
proximate) reacts on the tone of 
the red lowering it. The colour of 
the red reacts on the colourlessness 
of the white, impressing this with a 
slight tint of the colour most dif- 
ferent from the red—that is to say, 
the complementary colour to the 
red, namely, green. Thus red and 
white become respectively a deeper 
toned (darker) red contrasted with 
a slightly greenish white. Thus, 
too, black and red become a ve 

faintly greenish and much less sich 
black and a more white (lower 
toned, paler) red. The hue varia- 
tions become marvellously distinct 
in a well-chosen grey whose tone is 
commensurate with that of the 
colour juxtaposed to it. Here, the 
modification of tone not affecting 
the relative brilliancy of the colour 
and the grey, the former impresses 
on the latter its complementary tint, 
such that a red will render a like- 
toned grey quite perceptibly green, 
itself becoming of a purer redness, 
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while a blue similarly brightened 
will impart to it a decided orange. 
Greys slightly tinted with any 
colour have that colour in a sur- 
prising way intensified by juxta- 
position with its complementary, so 
that a bluish grey will become 
almost a decided blue in the neigh- 
bourhood of orange. These are 
but a few illustrations of Chevreul’s 
law, and are selected rather to show 
the distinction in phenomena of tone 
and of tint than as remarkable in 
’, other way. 

or the practical applications of 
the law, however, we must bear in 
mind that we are acquainted with 
no really pure colours among the 
colouring matters used in the arts. 
Cinnabar, king’s yellow, and ‘ moun- 
tain blue’ were accepted by Mayer 
as the best illustration of the pri- 
maries. Lambert described in 1772, 
in his Beschreibung der Farben- 
pyramide, a colour-scheme not 
very dissimilar in intention from 
the complete hemisphere of hues 
and tones which Chevreul has 
described, and to which we have 
alluded. He took as his primaries, 
carmine, gamboge, and Prussian 
blue, which, from the very fact of 
the two latter being each slightly 
green, gave purer greens for the 
reason that we have stated when 
considering the effect of these me- 
chanical mixtures of colour. Mr. 
D. R. Hay, of Edinburgh, a more 
recent writer, and a man of re- 
markable history, whose cultivation 
of a fine colour instinct has raised 
him to an honourable place among 
writers on art, looks upon carmine, 
chrome yellow, and French (arti- 
ficial) ultramarine, as the purest 
and best materials for colour-mix- 
tures. Yet, whatever colouring 
matters we select, they can only 
at last be approximations to pure 
colour; and as to obtaining any 
two, strictly complementary to eac 
other, we may give up the thought 
as hopeless. 

Having established his principle 
of simultaneous contrast, and de- 
scribed the graphic means he has 
contrived for exhibiting in a hemi- 
spherical construction all the chro- 
matic scales and their mutual rela- 
tions, M. Chevreul enters on a ques- 
tion of the highest magnitude in 
respect to the decorative arts—the 
question of colour-harmony. To 
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deal with the earlier subject-matter 

uired accuracy of observation 
and pliiosophical acumen; to deal 
with this in a comprehensive man- 
ner, required not these only, but in 
addition a refined taste. 

Many have been the speculations 
as to what constitute the funda- 
mental a of harmony in 
colour. Not to feel the satisfaction 
produced by a musical concord, and 
the derangement in the ear caused 
by a discord, is almost to lie under 
a physical defect of organization. 
There must surely be laws of 
colour-harmony as there are laws 
which control the harmonies of 
sounds, laws that must be distinctly 
definable, nay, perhaps mathema- 
tically demonstrable, as these are. 
We cannot indeed compare the 
pleasures derived from the har- 
monies of form and of colour with 
those we experience in music, for 
they are pleasures of a different 
order, and there is a fundamental 
difference in the mode by which 
the influences of musical notes and 
of blended colours are respectively 
conveyed to the ear and eye. The 
two notes which constitute a con- 
cord are distinctly severed by the 
ear. The two colours which com- 
pose a compound colour pass into 
the eye, and are appreciated there- 
in as though they were a single 
hue. It is, indeed, different in the 
case of two different masses of co- 
lour viewed simultaneously side by 
side ; but the conditions of the pro- 
blem in this case are inconceivable 
as applied to the ear, for the idea 
of space is one of which the ear can 
take no cognizance. 

Chevreul has devoted to the ques- 
tion of colour-concord his habitual 
powers of observation, experiment, 
and induction; and has brought to 
it, besides, the cultivated taste of 
apparently a gifted eye. He has 
asserted, as the result, that there 
are six distinct modes in which 
colour-harmony may address itself 
to our minds, and that these may 
be classed under two heads :—the 
harmony of analogous colours, and 
the harmony of contrasts. 

Under the harmonies of analogy 
he classes 

First Kip. 

Harmonies of Analogous Colours. 

1. The harmony of scale, produced by 
the simultaneous view of different tones 
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of a second scale, more or less approxi- 
mating. 

2. The harmony of hues, produced by 
the simultaneous view of tones of the 
same height, or nearly so, belonging to 
scales more or less approximating. 

3. The harmonyof adominant coloured 
light, produced by the simultaneous 
view of different colours assorted con- 
formably to the laws of contrast, but 
one of them predominating, as would 
result from seeing these colours through 
a slightly stained glass. 


Szconp Kinp. 
Harmonies of Contrasts. 

t. The harmony of contrast of scale, 
produced by the simultaneous view of 
two tones of the same scale, very distant 
from each other. 

2. The harmony of contrast of hues, 
produced by the simultaneous view of 
tones of different height, each belonging 
to contiguous scales. 

3. The harmony of contrast of colours, 
produced by the simultaneous view of 
colours belonging to scales very far 
asunder, assorted according to the law 
of contrast: the difference in height of 
juxtaposed tones may also augment the 
contrast of colours. 


To do justice to the whole of the 
hilosophy of colour as developed 
y Chevreul is not our object and 

would exceed our limits. We refer 
our readers to the volume itself for 
such a minute study of this as is 
necessary to place the whole in 
completeness before them. 

But we conceive it to be incum- 
bent on us to enter somewhat into 
the illustrative portion of the volume, 
in which M. Chevreul seems almost 
to exhaust the myriad-fold applica- 
tions of his laws of colour-contrast, 
and colour-harmony, to the decora- 
tive arts, and in which he does not 
hesitate to interpret their relations 
to high art itself. The work is 
written in a close style; its 
methodical arrangement renders it 
often abrupt, and sometimes diffi- 
cult to follow—inconveniences which 
are somewhat exaggerated by the 
faultiness of the translation. Our 
author boldly commences his illus- 
trative chapters by at once grap- 
pling with the difficulties that assail 
the artist. Painting he naturally 
distinguishes from the other forms 
of art which he considers by its 
material. He defines it as consist- 
ing in ‘the reproduction of the 
images of coloured objects with 
pigments which consist of powders 


in a state of infinitesimal division,’ 
as distinguished from imitations 
effected in materials consisting of 
units of a certain appreciable size, 
such as the threads of tapestries, 
the prisms of mosaics, and the panes 
of coloured windows. Painting is 
of two kinds—that which deals in 
chiaro’scuro, and painting in flat 
tints, in which the space enclosed 
by the outlines of the object is filled 
with uniform colour—a style which 
even in the Celestial Empire would 
rarely pass for high art, but which 
nevertheless has its important func- 
tions in decoration. 

As regards the kinds of harmony 
best adapted for paintings in chiaro- 
*scuro, M. Chevreul dwells much on 
the necessity of subordinating the 
kind of colour-harmony prevailin 
in a picture to the character an 
aim of the picture itself, in regard 
to the diversity or singleness of the 
objects it contains. The artist, for 
instance, who seeks to concentrate 
the attention of the beholder on 
the expression of his figures, should 
be constrained in his use of har- 
monies of contrast, and prodigal in 
those of analogy, while a different 
treatment, involving the harmony 
of contrast, should predominate in 
a picture whose subject-matter is of 
a character less demanding a con- 
centration of the attention. 

The style of painting in flat-tints 
is absolutely inapplicable to many 
subjects; such, for instance, as the 
representation of objects which can 
be more distinctly and accurately 
represented by chiaro’scuro. But 
where the painting is too far removed 
for details to be visible, or where 
the things painted are only accessory 
to the decoration of some larger 
object, the peculiar qualities of flat- 
tinting are seen to advantage; for 
these consist in purity of outline, in 
regularity and elegance of form, and 
in the proper assortment of vivid, 
pure, and contrasting colours. 

The chapter which M. Chevreul 
devotes to the modifications which 
are introduced by different kinds of 
light into the colours ‘ of the model’ 
is one of singular interest, Noone, 
perhaps, who had not practically 
studied the matter would @ priort 
declare that the more brilliant] 
illuminated parts of an object wit 
sunlight and daylight falling on it 
together, or with parts in intaglio 
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projecting into the light, should be, 
in the case of a green body, more 
yellow than the unilluminated or 
more shadowed parts; that in a red 
body the former should be more 
scarlet, the latter more crimson ; 
that, in fact, the sunlight should 
literally gild—as Clausius has told 
us it should, on physical grounds— 
with an orange tint every more 
illuminated part of an object. Who, 
for instance, would foresee the fol- 
lowing illustration of this law : 


In the lectures upon contrast which I 
gave in 1836 at the Gobelins, I remarked 
that in applying paper (cut for the pur- 
pose) upon the lights of a blue drapery 
of the Virgin in a tapestry representing 
the Holy Family, after Raphael, we saw 
them of light blue, although, when they 
were seen surrounded with darker blue 
tones, they appeared of an orange tint. 


And yet it is upon the careful 
observation, and on the feeling of 
such truths as these, that an accurate 
representation of aérial perspective 
must in one important particular 
depend. 

faving discussed the applications 
of his harmonic laws to painting— 
that is, to colour arts that deal with 
their materials in a state of infini- 
tesimal division, M. Chevreul enters 
on those decorative arts whose 
coloured materials consist of units 
appreciable in size, such as worsted- 
work, tapestries, mosaics, and 
coloured glass windows. The two 
most important principles which he 
insists on in these departments of 
decorative art are, 1st, the necessity 
of the artist making the harmonies 
of contrast predominate over those 
of analogy ; and 2ndly, as a conse- 
a. that the colours he uses 
should be as pure and as brilliant as 
they can be, and less blended than 
those used in painting: it being the 
great object of the true artist in this 
sort of decoration to render a free 
and not a literal translation of the 
picture or other object he repre- 
sents; for thus does 7 better meet 
the requirements of this peculiar 
branch of art, and throws into his 
work the best effects which the 
peculiarity of his material will admit 
of. But with most of our readers, 
we apprehend that tapestry is a rare 
luxury ; and worsted-work hardly 
rises into a fine art. We shall not, 
therefore, linger longer upon these. 
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The rest of the volume is a sort 
of curiosity shop, containing ar- 
ticles rich, rare, common, or 
curious—but genuine, and at the 
same time adapted to the tastes or 
wants of every customer. Is a lady 
on the point of furnishing her 
drawing-room?—let her see that the 
stuff with which her rosewood chairs 
are mounted is of the colour best 
adapted to set off the wood,—let 
her remember that this colour must 
be in harmony, whether by its con- 
trast or by its judicious analogies of 
colour, with those of the hangings, 
of the paper, of the carpet, and that 
the various hues and tones of these 
necessitate tints and hues on cor- 
nice and on wainscot in harmony 
with them. We recommend, indeed, 
to every one of our fair readers a 
careful perusal of this book, whe- 
ther the esthetics—we disdain to call 
them the vanities—of dress be her 
care, or whether she wish to study 
the hardly less absorbing or impor- 
tant branches of decorative art, 
which we may comprehend under 
the name of chromatic cconomics. 
For Chevreul’s work enunciates the 
laws which at once comprehend 
the sublimer harmonies of fine art, 
of church windows, and of bon- 
nets, and equally embrace those 
humbler contrasts which are ad- 
vantageous for the economics of 
every-day life; they include the 
wearing powers no less than the 
artistic effect of parti-coloured 
habiliments, whether they belong to 
the humbler class of civilian life— 
of the humblest class of liveried 
flunkeydom—or to the sublimer 
regions of uniform, from the be- 
dizened denizen of the Court, to the 
red-coated unit whose thousands (or 
hundreds, as the case may be) make 
up ‘that thin red line that never 
yields.’ 

It was no rhetorical flourish which 
induced us to include bonnets among 
the sublimer studies of M.Chevreul’s 
genius. He has devoted a chapter to 
this interesting subject, and we com- 
mend it to our fair reader, to which- 
ever type of her sex she may belong 
of that grand generic division of 
ladies ‘with skins more or less white 
and in certain parts rosy; whether 
she be of the type with light hair 
and blue eyes, or of the other with 
black hair and black eyes,’ between 
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these centuries. We, however, in- 
troduce this question of bonnets that 
our fair reader may not fall into an 
error as to what a bonnetis, thereb 
perhaps producing a different result 
to what she expects and M. Chev- 
reul promises. For M. Chevreul al- 
ways defines terms before he uses 
them, and he is therefore so cautious 
as to ‘ premise that he does not (in 
speaking of bonnets) allude to those 
head-dresses which, being too small 
or too much thrown back for his re- 
flections to be applicable to them, 
can only produce effects of contrast.’ 
On the contrary, he speaks of the 
genuine old-fashioned things which 
used to be worn under the name of 
bonnets, and the influence of which, 
and of their accessories of ribbons, 
flowers, &c., upon the complexion, 
he shows to be quite as great as it 
has always been believed to be. 

Leaving the subject of bonnets 
pow and the ‘ head-dresses’ called 
yonnets to our fair readers, and 
that of uniforms to the War Office, 
or the Horse-Guards, or the Medical 
Secretary, or in short whomsoever 
of the multitudinous masters of 
‘war’ at home it concerns, we pass 
on to enter on new applications of 
the laws of harmonious contrast and 
analogy. It is indeed difficult to 
conceive of a subject to which the 
laws may be applied which has not 
been anticipated by M. Chevreul. 
Carpets, papers for wall decoration, 
furniture of every kind, curtains, 
chairs, wainscots, picture-frames, 
architectural temple and other de- 
corations, including those of Greece, 
Rome, Egypt, and Christendom ; 
the minor decorations of the in- 
teriors of churches, the colour 
ornaments suitable to museums and 
galleries of art and science, the de- 
coration of theatres, from the box- 
hangings to the drop scene, with 
additional information bearing on 
the rules of dressing for the opera. 

These all, and many more such 
subjects, fall within the scope of the 
work which the chemist of the Go- 
belins has so elaborately completed. 
In one passage, indeed, where he 
treats of the influences on his own 
mind of the grand old Gothic tem- 
ples of his glorious France, he seems 
VOL. LII, NO. CCCXI. 
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for a moment to let us get behind 
the veil of the philosopher, and 
reveals what indeed is to be found 
invariably in every true ‘man of 
science, —the enthusiastic nature 
and the ardent heart, however its 
quick pulses may have been regu- 
lated by the sterner discipline of 
thought, and its imagination con- 
trolled by the hand of reason. He 
has devoted nearly sixty pages to 
another subject, which seems also 
to betray a feeling in their author. 
The subject of horticulture and land- 
scape gardening is essentially a chro- 
matic art, no less than one of form, 
and M. Chevreul has gone into it 
with the spirit of one who nursed a 
genuine affection for the flowers and 
shrubs which are his colour-mate- 
rials in it. He shows the bearings 
of his harmonic laws in the arrange- 
ment of the flower-masses, which in 
fact resemble in principle the mosaic 
and other varieties of art, the units 
of whose colour materials are of ap- 
preciable size, and he gives certain 
general rules with regard to them. 
Thus he dwells especially on the 
advantageous effect of placing blue 
flowers in contrast with orange, vio- 
let by the side of yellow, especiall 
recommending for red and lat 
flowers a girdle of verdure, or a 
contrasting mass of white; while 
white flowers seem always in place 
when interspersed through the blue 
and orange, or the yellow and violet 
parterres; and he enters with the 
zeal of a botanist, and the experi- 
ence of a gardener, into the ques- 
tion of how far his rules can be 
followed at each season of the 
year. 

His last part M. Chevreul devotes: 
to what he calls the ‘ experimental 
esthetics of coloured objects.’ The 
first sections are given to a re- 
trospect, from the esthetical and 
critical points of view, of the prin- 
ciples he has evolved, in their appli- 
cations to various kinds of art ; after 
which he enters on certain gene- 
ralizations by which he endeavours 
to establish common principles of 
affinity between compositions widely 
differing in their scope and in their 
material; principles which may serve 
‘as a basis to a deep and critical 
examination, as well for the progress 
of art as for the study of the faculties 
of man when he experiences deep 
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impressions on beholding works of 
nature and art.’ 

A step further in the direction 
pointed out by this generalizing 
process conducts us to another and 
a still more comprehensive view of 
the principles of contrast and har- 
mony, as applied to and operating 
onthe senses,and even as exemplified 
in the workings of thought itself. 
Examining the several experiences 
of the senses of hearing, tasting, 
smelling, Chevreul shows that in 
these, no less than in vision, do two 
different objects, when placed side 
by side, appear by the comparison 
more different than they sale are, 
though the definite contrasts cannot 
be exhibited as of so precise a 
nature as is the case with the tints 
and tones of colour. 

But he does not stop here. 
Chevreul has scaled the very fort- 
ress of sense through all its avenues, 
and he is now prepared to extend 
his generalization, and to apply his 
principles to the methods of thought 
and exercise of judgment. Two an- 


tagonists in argument shall part, 
each unconverted to the oe of 


the other, yet reflection shall shed 
on the mind of each a little of ‘ the 
colouring’ which the other sought 
at the time in vain to impress on it. 
This is an illustration of a mental 
henomenon of successive contrast. 
‘hose of simultaneous contrast may 
be borne witness to by every mind 
that will compare two objects, 
whether depicted on the memory, 
called up by the imagination, or 
transmitted a language. In these 
ases, no less than in the comparison 
of opinions in all subjects, in politics, 
religion, in ethics, in every matter in 
short on which two opposite opinions 
may be held, whose mind is such a 
blank, or whose discriminative power 
s0 exquisitely fine, that he is so un- 
conscious on the one hand, or on 
the other so transcendent a critic, as 
not to feel the embarrassments arising 
out of the simultaneous contrasts 
of the things compared, contrasted 
we would say, but for borrowing the 
word P 
This work will be read by many 
different minds. We would urge 
on all of them a careful considera- 
tion of its philosophy. The artist 
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will read it, and will find in it a 
great deal which the rules of art, or 
those bought by his own experience, 
have given him before. e would 
urge on him not to fall into an error 
arising from successive contrast of 
mental images; let him be careful 
that he do not miss seeing what 
Chevreul has done in the way of 
establishing Jaws in place of rules, 
by reason of the engrossing effect 
on his mind of his own hard-earned 
experiences. Others will read this 
book, many perhaps forthe esthetical 
and useful applications of its laws, 
in which it is so rich; and a few, 
perhaps, to consider its philosophy, 
to follow the growth of thought in 
the mind of a true philosopher as 
traced by his own hand, the auto- 
biography of an idea. Tothem this 
will be an interesting volume, as 
detailing the progress from the first 
difficulties of a subject to its final 
conquest; from the observation of 
anomalous facts, to the careful study 
of their anomalies, from the multi- 
tudinous experimenting to the clear 
idea of what is announced by the 
experiments; finally, by the sudden 
apparition in the mind of the simple 
law whichexplains those experiments, 
embraces that idea, and harmonizes 
the whole. Admiring the patience 
and untiring scrutiny with which 
Chevreul pursued the laborious path 
of induction and generalization, such 
a reader will feel a pleasure as he 
pictures to his mind the chemist of 
the Gobelins sitting through a cer- 
tainlong dull lecture, with Ampere at 
his side, and sees him turn with 
beaming eye to his companion to 
communicate the law of simulta- 
neous contrast which there flashed 
upon his mind, and thenceforward 
became the starting point for his 
new philosophy—a iloneier be it 
remembered, which deals, indeed, 
with the reactions of the phenomena 
of sense, but which mounts beyond 
its outworks into the citadel of rea- 
son itself, and proclaims a law that 
seems not only to bind our sensual 
impressions of external things to 
the organs which take cognizance of 
them, but to hold also within the 
sphere of its operations the think- 
ing process in the mind of man. 


N. 8. M. 
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AMERICAN PARTIES, PAST AND PRESENT. 


By tue Avutnor or ‘ THe Uprrer Ten Tuoovsanp,’ 


Part II.— The New Opposition Parties as now Constituted. 


At the commencement of 1853 
the Democrats appeared stronger 
than they had ever been since Mun- 
roe’s time. Their opponents had 
not only been beaten in the pre- 
sidential election, but fairly scat- 
tered and broken up. Their long- 
discussed financial measures had 
outlived opposition, except so far as 
some of them remained partially 
open questions among themselves ; 
and their general ‘ platform’ or poli- 
tical creed had been ratified by a 
decisive popular majority. And yet, 
before one-half the new President’s 
term of office had expired, they were 
in a decided minority throughout 
one section of the Union, and only 
just able to hold their own in the 
other section. The party was so 
shaken and split that, for a moment 
at least, it seemed actually upset. 
No doubt some of the causes 
tending to produce this striking 
change were such as are inherent 
in the very nature of democratic 
institutions. ‘Envy, the vice of 
republics’—envy, tired of hearing 
Aristides called the Just — disap- 
pointment among the countless 
office-seekers who besiege every 
valuable post—credulous expecta- 
tion looking out for a political mil- 
lennium, and disgusted to find that 
no combination of imperfections ¢an 
produce perfection—these, and other 
like influences will always be at 
work to diminish the popularity of 
the best American aii 
from the moment that it becomes 
an administration. But there is no 
necessity for going into these more 
recondite reasons to account for the 
avalanche of public odium that de- 
scended upon the present Govern- 
ment, whose own positive misdeeds 
were fully sufficient to account for it. 
The distribution of official patro- 
nage is a ticklish business in any 
constitutionally-governed country ; 
in a democratic state it is peculiarly 
so. Had the President and his im- 
mediate advisers possessed all the 
concentrated wisdom of the land, 
they could not have avoided making 


some enemies and committing some 
errors. But the errors of the pre- 
sent executive exceeded all natural 
and reasonable limits. We shall 
say nothing of the home appoint- 
ments ; any blunders there sink into 
insignificance compared with the 
singular perversity of the foreign 
ones, the scandal of some of which 
is still ringing in the ears of both 
hemispheres. It was not the in- 
efficiency of the new ministers which 
provoked general censure, so much 
as their ixaptitude—their utter out- 
of-placeness for the positions into 
which they were thrust. This is a 
matter worth noticing by the Eng- 
lish reader. At a moment when the 
whole diplomatic system of England 
is scrutinized, criticized, and over- 
hauled, it becomes a grave question, 
and one worthy serious considera- 
tion, whether under many cireum- 


stances the inaptitude of a diplo- 
matist may not prove a more serious 
evil than his mediocrity or even in- 
competency. There are many ways 
by which a man attains a conspi- 


cuous position as a partisan. He 
raay be a brilliant orator. He may 
be an active and unscrupulous elec- 
tioneering tactician, dexterous in 
fathoming the enemy’s secrets and 
intercepting their communications, 
He may be the wit of a district ; the 
most amusing of men on a stump in 
the morning, or round the festive 
board at night. He may be a liberal 
capitalist, whose purse-strings are 
always open when his party needs 
the ‘ sinews of war.’ Any of these 
qualities in its way gives him value 
and consideration at home, but not 
one of them goes the first step 
towards fitting him for the prin- 
cipal or even the second place in a 
foreign mission, where two of the 
great requisites are prudence of | 
Same and dignity of character. 
Many incidents aggravated the un- 
opularity of these appointments. 
he diplomacy of America had 
always been one of its strong points. 
The most respected and distin- 
guished men of the country, in- 
MM 2 












cluding several who were after- 
wards its presidents, had been 
numbered among its ambassadors. 
Franklin was among them, and the 
Adamses, John Jay and Rufus 
King, Van Buren and Everett. 
One of the special glories of the 
United States was therefore tar- 
nished by the erratic nominations of 
President Pierce. Nor could want 
of time for reflection be pleaded as 
an excuse. The posts had been filled 
in the most dilatory manner, and it 
did not escape notice that two of 
the most important embassies at 
that particular crisis of European 
affairs were left vacant for months. 
Finally, and above all, American 
diplomacy was for the first time 
rendered ridiculous. This was the 
last drop in the cup. Any amount 
of reproach might have been sus- 
tained; ridicule was intolerable. 
The Premier had an unlucky repu- 
tation in matters of costume. It 
was an old joke against him, that 
in an earlier period of his political 
life, while on circuit as judge, he 
had made an item for repair of 
small-clothes figure in his official 
accounts. As late as ten or fifteen 
ears ago, several particularly bad 
its of road in the west of his native 
State contended, according to the 
traditions of stage-drivers and tra- 
vellers, for the honour of being the 
spot where Governor Marcy tore his 
breeches. And his famous circular, 
which prescribed as the principal 
duties of American diplomatic func- 
tionaries and agents that the consuls 
should speak bad French,* and the 
ministers wear no uniform, lost 
nothing of its absurdity from such 
antecedents. 

The whole foreign policy of the 
Government was nearly as unsatis- 
factory. No sooner had the differ- 
ences between the Allies and Russia 
assumed a serious character, than 
the presidential organ at Washing- 
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ton took the Russian side, and its 
lead was followed by most of the 
regular administration prints in the 
different States. Now there cer- 
tainly was a strong pene 
sympathy existing in the country. 
But few of these Muscovite sympa- 
thizers (in the North at least) were 
ready to carry out their feeling into 
action, or go to the lengths sug- 
gested by the administration papers. 
Above all, they were reluctant to 
make a diversion in favour of 
Russia by invading Cuba, which 
island the President gave early in- 
dications of having destined for his 
Mexico. Even those persons who 
thought the acquisition of this 
wealthy Spanish colony merely a 
question of time, regarded the move- 
ment as altogether premature.t 

The last and worst error was on 
the slavery question. The President 
seems to have taken for granted that 
his election proved two things, the 
acquiescence of the country at large 
in the Compromise of 1850, and 
consequently the eternal and pro- 
gressive ascendency of the slavery 
party. The premise was partly 
correct, for though the secession of 
the Conservative Whigs, and the 
general distrust entertained of the 
Radical Whigs on other points, had 
much to do with Pierce’s success 
over Scott, still it is tolerably ap- 
parent that the mass of the North 
was content to submit to the mea- 
sures so eagerly demanded by the 
South, and to receive the Webster- 
Fillmore Compromise as a final ad- 
justment of the slavery agitation. 
Bat the conclusion drawn by the 
President was most erroneous, for 
the whole acquiescence of the North 
rested on the idea that the settle- 
ment was final; areal ne plus ultra, 
and not merely a halting place in 
the onward march of Southern 
aggression. In adopting therefore 
the Kansas and Sie bill, 


* They were forbidden to call their offices and clerks by the only proper tech- 


nical name. 


+ There is little doubt that a majority of the large proprietors in Cuba are 
favourably inclined towards annexation, for the simple reason that as citizens of the 
Union they would pay perhaps one-tenth of the taxes which they do as Spanish 


colonists. 


And if they had the head to conceive and the heart to execute (which 


we fear is tantamount to saying if they were not Cubans), if they could by a spon- 
taneous movement of their own shake off the Spanish yoke, it would be hard to 


blame them, or to justify the interference of a third party. 


But they prefer sticking 


in the slough of despotism, and calling on the Hercules of Western Democracy to 


help them. 
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which admitted slavery into terri- 
tory north of the old Missouri com- 
promise line, he unsettled every 
previous settlement, and threw open 
the whole question afresh. ‘This 
measure did not indeed originate 
with the President or his Cabinet. 
The credit of it is due to Senator 
Douglass, of Illinois, known as the 
representative of ‘ Young America,’ 
that is to say, of the turbulent, belli- 
gerant, sympathising, annexing sec- 
tion of the Democracy, always allied 
to the pro-slavery party, though not 
identical or co-extensive with it. 
(It may here be remarked that the 
Socialist or Red Republican pro- 
gramme in its ordinary European 
acceptation has never been entirely 
received by any party or faction in 
America, but has been divided 
between two, its interior social and 
economical arrangements finding 
favour with the most radical of the 
Radical Whigs, its external com- 
bustible sympathies with the Young 
America Democrats.) Douglass had 
been a prominent candidate for the 
Democratic presidential nomination. 
He had also lately visited Russia, 
and this visit suggested to some 
ingenious political speculators a 
theory, according to which all the 
slavery agitations in the United 
States were the work of Russian 
intrigue, and this particular one 
caused by a direct subsidy to the 
Illinois senator from Nicholas—a 
very far-fetched and roundabout 
way of accounting for what may be 
explained by many simpler reasons, 
No sooner had the Kansas scheme 
been proposed, than the President 
and his Cabinet took it up, giving it 
their fullest support, and the Demo- 
cratic majority inboth Houses passed 
the measure, though not without 
vehement protestations from its 
opponents. But Kansas proved the 
last feather that broke the back of 
Northern endurance. ‘The free-soil 
Democrats, who had been whipped 
into the traces for the presidential 
campaign, bolted en masse. Con- 
demnation of the Nebraska Bill 
became the great test at the local 
elections. ‘The Free States rose 


against the administration in an 
overpowering majority. 

Meanwhile, on the ruins of the 
Whigs two powerful opposition par- 
Either of them, the 


ties had arisen. 
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one in its early maturity, the other 
in its very infancy, seemed strong 
enough to sweep away the dis- 
organized forces of the Opposition, 
whose principle and almost sole hope 
was that they might fall foul of each 
other. The first of these was one 
to which we have already frequently 
had occasion to allude—the anti- 
slavery party. 

All the original States of the 
Union were more or less slave- 
holding, but the work of emancipa- 
tion had begun in the North very 
early, in some cases even before the 
adoption of the Federal constitution. 
Most of the leading men of the time, 
whether Federalist or Democrat, 
Northerners or Southerners, were, 
in theory at least, abolitionists. 
But a general and national emancipa- 
tion seemed too violent a measure 
for an infant government to put in 
~ The fathers of the Repub- 
ic whitened the black spot over as 
well as they could with euphemisms, 
and left it, hoping and believing 
that the tide of advancing civilization 
would wash it clean out, and that 
the limit of twenty years assigned 
to the foreign slave-trade would 
nearly prove also the limit of slavery 
itself. But scarce a lustrum had 
elapsed when the invention of 
Whitney made cotton a great ‘insti- 
tution.’ (Itis worth while observing 
as an illustration of ‘ chivalry,’ that 
the Southerners cheated Whitney 
out of his patent, and drove him to 
die broken-fortuned and broken- 
hearted.) The new character as- 
sumed by the Southern interest did 
not however immediately manifest 
itself politically. At first the ab- 
sorbing contests of the Federalists 
and Democrats, afterwards the war 
of 1812, and the consequent inter- 
ruption of commerce, kept it in 
abeyance for some time; but in 
1818 it broke out on the Missouri 
question, convulsing the otherwise 
quiet administration of Munroe. 
Tere the South gained the first of 
a long series of triumphs in the 
admission of Missouri as a Slave 
State, though the matter was osten- 
sibly compromised by an enactment 
that no new Slave State should be 
formed north of a certain parallel 
of latitude. 

About the time of Jackson’s re- 
election began that long anti-slavery 
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agitation, to the end of which he 
must be a bold man who should 
venture to assign a date. It is but 
just to the Southerners to say that 
no violent aggression on their part 
was the immediate cause of it. 
There had been a servile insurrec- 
tion, or rather an attempt at one, 
in Virginia; some of the insurgent 
blacks had been put to death by 
torture; some Hesieiare who hap- 
pened to express their opinions 
rather too freely on a system which 
produced such results, were mal- 
treated or murdered; it was but a 
small affair in a region where every 
man goes armed, and is supposed 
to take care of himself. But these 
little incidents attracted attention 
and provoked public discussion ; 
and in the course of discussion 
came up claims and positions on 
the part of the South calculated to 
open the eyes of the North as to 
the true nature and tendencies of 
the ‘peculiar institution.’ The 
almost unanimous demand of the 
slaveholders, as expressed by their 
orators and their journalists, was 
that free discussion on the subject 
of slavery should be put down, 
either by legal enactment or mob 
violence (they were not particular 
which) all over the Union. Nothing 
less than this would satisfy them. 
Monstrous as this claim now ap- 

ears, it seemed for a few years to 

ave a very good chance of being 
confirmed. The ‘abolitionists’ were 
not prominent politicians, or very 
prominent men in any way. A 
majority of their small band were 
unpractical enthusiasts. They took 
extreme views of the question, and 
were regarded by the country at 
large much as Lord George Gor- 
don’s followers were by the English 
public of his day, with this impor- 
tant difference, that the American 
abolitionists were the mobbed and 
not the mobbers. But gradually 
their ideas began to crystallize into 
a practical form; various ideas and 
doctrines were successively de- 
veloped, which formed a tangible 
foundation for an anti-slavery party. 
There has been so much muiscon- 
ception and misrepresentation on 
both sides of the question and of 
the Atlantic on these matters, that 
it is worth while pausing to con- 
sider accurately what these ideas 
and doctrines are. 
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The epithet ‘ Abolitionist,’ as a 
term of reproach, is used through- 
out the Union, and especially 
throughout the South, in the loosest 
and wildest way. Literally, of 
course it means one who advocates 
the abolition of negro slavery ; but 
the term is frequently inferred by 
those who employ it to denote a 
somewhat Hibernian method of 
accomplishing this abolition, namely, 
by massacreing all the whites at 
the South, and amalgamating the 
remainder with the blacks. And 
this raw-head and _ bloody-bones 
epithet is continually applied to any 
man who is not ale to go the 
whole length of the ultra pro-slavery 
faction. In this way prominent 
slaveholders have been dubbed 
abolitionists; Henry Clay for one, 
Thomas H. Benton also, and we 
believe General Taylor. On the 
other hand, there are doubtless 
some, perhaps many, people in 
Great Britainavho, not having the 
least idea of that very complicated 
system, the relation of the separate 
States to the Federal Government, 
fancy that slavery might be 
abolished all over the Union by 
Act of Congress, just as it was in 
the West India islands by Act of 
Parliament, and that the American 
National Legislature is highly to 
blame for not having so abolished 
it long ago. Between these, which 
we may assume as the two extremes 
of error, there ure so many shades 
and grades that, we repeat it, it is 
necessary to consider somewhat in 
detail what are the pretensions and 
objects of the anti-slavery party. 

In the first place, then, the abo- 
lition of, or the interference with, 
slavery, as it exists in the separate 
States, is not one of these objects. 
The ‘egal and constitutional rights 
of the separate States are so clear 
on this head, that no politician has 
ever hinted at such an idea, though 
some fanatical enthusiasts may at 
times have countenanced it. Neither 
the Federal Government collectively 
nor any of the other States indi- 
vidually have any more’ right or 
business to meddle with this un- 
lucky ‘institution’ in the States 
where it exists, than they have to 
interfere in the internal affairs of 
Russia. But there are grave points 
connected with slavery where it 
emerges from its local confinement 
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and becomes a national matter, and 
it is on these points that the anti- 
slavery system has been erected. 
They are principally three. 

First, the abolition of slavery in 
the district of Columbia, a question 
chiefly touching the national repu- 
tation, as this district contains the 
seat of Government, and is generally 
under the control of the National 
Legislature. 

Secondly, the stoppage of the in- 
ternal slave-trade, or transportation 
of slaves as merchandize from one 
State to another. Public attention 
in Europe has been called to this 
traflic chiefly by the publication of 
Uncle Tom; but its iniquities could 
not fail to be observed long before 
in America. The sin and disgrace 
of it rest pretty much upon the 
Slave-States’ solidairement, * jointly 
and severally ;’ nor can any part of 
the guilt be imputed to the nation, 
unless it can be very clearly shown 
that Congress has full power to 
abolish it. The anti-slavery men be- 
lieve that Congress has such power. 

Thirdly, the limitation of slave 
toil, by prohibiting the introduction 
of slavery into any of the Federal 
territories. A territory may be de- 
fined as a state in embryo; in this 
stage of its existence it nearly cor- 
responds to a colony, and is under 
the jurisdiction of the Federal Go- 
vernment. This plan would nip 
slavery in the bud as far as all 
future States are concerned (except 
such as may be formed by splitting 
Texas), since, if a territory grows 
up to the required amount of po- 
pulation for a State under free in- 
stitutions, it is highly improbable 
that it will establish slavery after 
becoming a State. As opponents 
of slavery extension, the anti-slavery 
men took the name of Free-soilers, 
and much of their recent accession 
of strength has been derived from 
this principle, which it will readily 
be seen is a measure of marked po- 
litical significance, having an im- 
portant bearing on the future nu- 
merical strength of the North and 
South respectively. 


Principles involved in the Slavery Question. 
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Some other retro-active articles 
have been recently introduced by 
force of circumstances into the 
anti-slavery creed, such as repeal 
or modification of the Fugitive Slave 
Law, repeal of the Nebraska Bill, 
&c., but the above-mentioned may be 
considered as the three principal, 
representing the three great prin- 
ciples involved in the discussion— 
national reputation, humanity, and 
Northern rights. 

But it must not be supposed that 
these schemes are themselves unen- 
cumbered by legal and technical 
difficulties. On the contrary, grave 
doubts exist whether aay of them 
can be carried out in conformity 
with the Constitution of the 
United States, which, it will be 
remembered, is not an abstraction 
like that of England, but a regular 
document in black and white, the 
interpretation of which forms a 
separate and very important branch 
of American law. 

It is not our purpose to go into 
the details of these difficulties, still 
less to set forth the answers of 
which they are capable. They have 
been hinted at merely to show that 
even in theory the anti-slavery re- 
forms are not altogether plain 
sailing.* 

Owing to these abstract diffi- 
culties, and to the practical ones (of 
which more anon), the progress of 
the anti-slavery men was for some 
time very slow. During several 
years their creed served the pur- 
pose in the political world of an 
oath of abjuration, or man of straw 
set up to be knocked over. The 
candidates who alluded to the doc- 
trines of the ‘ Abolitionists,’ did so 
only for the purpose of disclaiming 
them with the greatest possible 
emphasis. But in 1837, when the 
reaction against Van Buren’s admi- 
nistration had made the Opposition 
so strong that some of them could 
‘afford to have a conscience,’ the 
State of New York elected by 
a large majority a Lieutenant- 
governor who had previously en~ 
dorsed all the anti-slavery principles, 


* We may also here remark the principal reason why the Southerners usually 
cling to the doctrines of State-rights and Literal interpretation of the Constitution ; 
these doctrines favouring slavery rather than freedom on most points. Many of 
the Southern anti-Democrats in Jackson’s and Van Buren’s time (under the name 
«. State-rights Whigs) carried them to greater lengths than the Democrats them- 
selves. 
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and a Governor who had endorsed 
some of them.* This was the 
entering wedge; a few more years 
were suflicient to establish the fact 
that anti-slavery opinions were no 
disqualification for office at the 
North. Yet a few more, and it 
became clear that they were a 
positive qualification in certain 
States and districts, particularly 
Massachusetts, Vermont, the west 
of New York, and some parts of 
Ohio. The rights of a free press 
and free discussion were trium- 
phantly vindicated at the North, and 
represented by numerous andablead- 
vocates in the National Legislature. 
But though thus locally and de- 
fensively successful, the anti-slavery 
men had accomplished nothing in a 
national or aggressive point of 
view. It was a long time before 
they could get their petitions even 
received by Congress, much less 
referred to a committee. They had 
never been able to secure any tan- 
gible step towards the abolition of 
slavery in the district of Columbia, 
or of the internal slave-trade. 
They were unable to prevent the 
annexation of Texas, a new Slave 
State with the material for three cr 
four more, carved out of free 
Mexican territory. Nor had any 
of their doctrines obtained the 
— of national party questions. 
‘ot only their governors, members 
of Congress, &c., but the bulk of 
their voters, were Whigs or Demo- 
crats first, and anti-slavery men 
afterwards. In 1840, an attempt was 
made to run a third presidential 
candidate on the pahclomn prin- 
ciple between Harrison and Van 
Buren. He obtained some ridi- 
culously small number of votes, less 
than a thousandth of the whole. 
The opportunity however came at 
last, and that at amoment when their 
prospects seemed peculiarly de- 
pressed. The reader who has 
followed us thus far may probably 
have made the discovery that re- 
action plays a great part in American 
polities, and that the excesses of a 
triumphant party continually fur- 
nish the means of its overthrow. 
During more than half of Polk’s 
administration the anti-slavery cause 
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seemed prostrate. The annexation 
of Texas, and the subsequent 
conquest of fresh territory from 
Mexico, appeared an almost bound- 
less triumph of slavery. But the 
discovery of gold in California 
changed the whole aspect of things. 
That the new possession should 
prove so valuable was doubtless a 
great feather in the cap of a pro- 
slavery administration, but its very 
value ranged it on the side of free- 
dom. Exactly what is now happen- 
ing in Australia happened in Cali- 
fornia. Persons of all classes made 
for ‘the diggings.’ Every dis- 
tinction of master and servant, 
gentleman and labourer, was obli- 
terated. Young men who if not 
exactly ‘born to wear white kid 
gloves and do nothing,’ had done 
nothing harder than leading a co- 
tillon or handling a billiard cue, 
might be seen driving carts, rolling 
casks, or weighing out groceries. 
Ci-devant Broadway dandies made 
their own beds and blacked their 
own boots—when they had any beds 
to make or boots to black. A tra- 
veller relates how the word waiter 
was unknown in the Californian 
restaurants ;—the assistants, mostly 
fresh frora the merchant’s desk or 
shop-covater of an Atlantic city, 
would not answer to any less digni- 
fied appellation than that of steward. 
Ir. such a community, where every 
man was literally a working-man, 
the insult put upon the ‘dignity of 
labour by the presence of a servile 
class working side by side with the 
free population was not to be en- 
dured. It was evident that Cali- 
fornia must be admitted as a Free 
State. 

This approaching necessity was a 
great card for the anti-slavery men. 
First, it was an encroachment from 
the side of freedom on the Missouri 
Compromise, California being below 
the parallel southof which that Com- 
promise permitted slavery. At the 
same time it was a strictly legal en- 
croachment, for slavery, though 
permitted by the Compromise in cer- 
tain latitudes, was nowhere made 
obligatory. Then it would restore 
to the Free States a majority in the 
Senate. (The reader will bear in 


* The Governor was W. H. Seward, now the principal anti-slavery leader. He 
was then ‘on the fence.’ 
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mind that the Senate is composed of 
two members from each Siate, while 
the House of Representatives is con- 
tributed to by the different States 
in different numbers, according to 
their population.) The Free States 
originally had a decided majority, 
but as new Slave States came in 
faster from the south-west than new 
Free-States from thenorth-west, this 
preponderance was gradually di- 
minished till the admission of ‘Texas 
made their numbers equal. Cali- 
fornia would restore to the North a 
majority of two. And yet, as we 
shall see, the Southerners, with 
their accustomed dexterity, ended 
by making the Californian agitation 
turn out to their own benefit. 

The presidential election of 1848 
took place. The secession of Van 
Buren from the Democratic ranks, 
and the prestige conferred by the 
new and more popular name of free- 
soiler, elevated the anti-slavery men 
for the first time to the position of 
anational party. True, they did not 
carry any one State; but they took 
second place in several, reducing the 
Democrats to the third numerical 
position. The South was in a flutter. 
Although the new President, Ge- 
neral ‘l'aylor, was a southern man 
and a slaveholder, he had never 
made any violent demonstration in 
favour of slavery, and it was even 
whispered that he did not altogether 
repudiate the free-soil principle of 
limiting the future area of the ‘in- 
stitution.” The Vice-President and 
some members of the Cabinet were 
generally regarded as anti-slavery 
men. ‘The anti-slavery force in the 
Lower House was large and active. 
As usual, there was much expendi- 
ture of violent language at the South, 
and the old bugbear of secessiop 
and dissolution was worked harder 
than ever. Nor did the storm abate 
when, by Taylor's death, Fillmore be- 
came President. He wasa northern 
man; all his antecedents were on 
the side of freedom, and his first act 
was to appoint Webster Secretary 
of State. The Premier then enjoyed 
the proud distinction of being the 
only great living American states- 
man who had never truckled to the 
slave power. About this time all 
timorous pores began to be much 
frightene , and there was talk of 
having recourse to that ordinary 
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providence of American politicians, 
a compromise. Such schemes were 
always particularly acceptable to the 
South, because the South always 
managed to get the best of them. 

An eminent theologian of the 
present day lays down the maxim 
that, if bad men cannot be per- 
suaded to alter their ways, they 
ought at least to be made to feel un- 
comfortable. The practical theology 
of the anti-slavery party had worked 
very much on this principle. They 
had effected little towards arresting 
the progress of the ‘ peculiar insti- 
tution,’ but they had made the slave- 
holders extremely uncomfortable in 
various ways. If not able to out- 
vote them in Congress, they had 
completely out-talked them, their 
side being much the more favourable 
of the two for purposes of decla- 
mation. They had rendered it 
almost impossible for them to re- 
cover their fugitive slaves who es- 
caped into the Free-States. The 
constitutional right to recapture 
was undenied, but the practical 
difficulties thrown in the way of its 
execution reduced it almost to a 
level with Shylock’s to his pound of 
flesh. It was now adroitly suggested 
thatthe South might be compensated 
for the admission of California by a 
new law securing and facilitating 
the recapture of their fugitive pro- 
perty. ‘The intriguers set their 
snare adroitly, they baited it tempt- 
ingly, and the foremost man of the 
land fell into it. 

Tn an evil hour for all concerned, 
Webster adopted and urged for- 
ward the Compromise of 1850. The 
prominent features of this scheme 
were that the North should have 
California, and the South, as a set- 
off, the new Fugitive-Slave Law, 
which has gained such notoriety of 
infamy throughout the civilized 
world. We say, in an evil hour for 
all concerned. On_ himself it 
brought double death — political 
and physical. On his party, dis- 
organization and ruin. On _ the 
North, shame and confusion of face, 
exasperation, agitation, and riot. 
On the South, for whose especial 
benefit it was intended, it brought 
Uncle Tom, and the shock which 
that remarkable work and its more 
remarkable popularity gave to 
southern institutions was a dear 
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price to pay for their triumph. The 
only persons to whom this very ill 
wind seems really to have blown 
any good are Mrs. Stowe herself, 
and her extensive staff of publishers, 
translators, and dramatizers. 

Bad as the promise of the Fugi- 
tive-Slave Law was, its perform- 
ance exceeded the most unfavour- 
able anticipations. In theory it 
aggrieved the North, and made the 

ational Governmentappeararbitra- 
rily cruel. In practice it irritated 
the North, and made the National 
Government appear odiously con- 
temptible. The re-capture of a 
fugitive slave in its various stages 
presents an exhibition of ‘ chivalry’ 
that might move the diabolic mirth 
of Mephistopheles. The runaway’s 
arrest is conspired with all the 
mystery of a coup d'état; he is 
brought up for identification and 
delivery in a court-house, guarded 
as if against siege; often no un- 
necessary precaution. ‘The large 
sums offered for his ransom by 
philanthropists are spurned by his 
master, who is only anxious to vin- 
dicate the holy principle of the law. 
He is led away under the escort of 
a small army through streets of 
closed shops and scowling citizens, 
amid the tolling of bells and the ex- 
ecrations of an indignant crowd. 
All through the Free States he is 
hurried on with all possible rapidity 
and secrecy, for fear of a rescue. 
The magic boundary of Mason and 
Dixon’s line* once passed, the pro- 
cession changes its character; from 
a forced retreat through an enemy's 
country, it becomes a leisurely and 
festive ovation. The officials so 
lately pursued with contumely and 
threats, are repaid for the infamy 
and danger incurred by pecuniary 
subscriptions and luxurious enter- 
tainments. The poor fugitive him- 
self is stared at like a captured wild 
beast, and gloated over like a Smike 
reconsigned to Dotheboy’s Hall. 
He is Ted in triumph amid every 
variety of taunt and mockery. If 
he possess some rough knowledge of 
music (an accomplishment not un- 
common among the negroes), an in- 
strument is forced into his hands, 
and he is compelled, with an in- 
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fernal refinement of malice, to cele- 
brate his own return into captivity. 
Arrived at his original place of 
bondage, he is of course subjected 
to the usual torture inflicted on re- 
captured runaways, pour encowrager 
les autres. But the chivalry have 
not done with him yet. He is pre- 
served as a sort of state prisoner, to 
be brought out and paraded on 
great occasions. Should some dis- 
tinguished politician—an ex-Presi- 
dent, for instance—who has made 
himself agreeable to the slave power, 
chance to be feasted while travelling 
through that part of the country, 
among the slaves in attendance is 
sure to be conspicuously placed the 
unlucky runaway, and the circum- 
stance is certain to furnish next day 
a gratifying item of newspaper in- 
telligence. 

Such is the usual aspect of the 
pegeant, but popular indignation 
1as sometimes modified the pro- 
gramme and altered the catastrophe. 
One fugitive was rescued by rioters 
at Boston. Another was liberated 
in Syracuse under circumstances 
that invested the incident with the 
air of a grave political demonstra- 
tion. Syracuse is a town in the 
west of New York, renowned of 
late as a kind of anti-slavery metro- 
polis. Webster, in the course of an 
electioneering tour, had told the 
Syracusans with unnecessary harsh- 
ness that the law should be enforced 
there in spite of them. Still more 
impolitic was the occasion selected 
for enforcing it. A runaway was 
arrested on the 4th of July, the 
great national anniversary. The 
people of Syracuse rose en masse, 
stormed the court-house, carried off 
the fugitive like a whirlwind, and 
dropped the officers of justice out of 
the nearest window. It is always 
sport to see the engineer hoist with 
his own petard, but when it comes 
to being the passive party in expe- 
riments of lynch law, the Southerners 
generally take care to suffer by 
proxy, and undergo ill usage vica- 
riously in the person of Northern 
officials. Still the change in public 
opinion was none the less striking. 
Less than twenty years had elapsed 
since the Bostonians mobbed indi- 


* The surveyor’s line between Maryland and Pennsylvania, generally used to 
denote the demarcation between the Slave and Free States. 
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viduals for uttering anti-slavery 
sentiments. They now mobbed 
legal authorities for putting in force 
pro-slavery laws. 

Considering the general opinion 
of the civilized world on the subject, 
and the great numerical inferiority 
of the slaveholding interest, the 
reader’s only wonder wiil perhaps 
be that such a change had not taken 
place earlier. But there were many 
valid reasons for the slowness of 
movement. 

The numerical strength of the 
American slaveholders is no more a 
measure of their political influence, 
than the number of noblemen in 
England is of the influence exerted 
by the aristocratic element in Eng- 
lish affairs. In the first place, the 
slave interest may not represent 
many more than three hundred 
thousand slaveholders, but it repre- 
sents three thousand millions of 
dollars (£600,000,000), probably the 
largest united pecuniary interest in 
the ee hen the non-slave- 


holding inhabitants of the Slave 
States exceed five millions, and of 
this large number nearly all—except 


the inhabitants of eastern Virginia, 
which is chiefly cultivated by free 
labour, and perhaps those of the 
little State of Delaware—are imme- 
diately connected with, and more 
or less dependent on, the system. 
Many slaveholders have elation 
by blood or marriage resident in 
the North, and the occupation given 
by the South to Northern commerce 
is too well known to require more 
than mention. The Northerners 
too are a quiet and peace-loving 
people. Great injustice in this re- 
spect has been done them abroad, 
owing to the occasional disturbances 
in large cities, where the foreign ele- 
ment 1s a constant source of con- 
fusion. The country people are 
essentially pacific and reasonable, 
willing to sacrifice much for the 
sake of peace and harmony. The 
superfluous energy of the North 
was long absorbed in the discussion 
of various financial, social, and reli- 
gious questions. In the ears of a 
people influenced by such motives, 
and ae so widely by both 
hysical and political circumstances 
rom the Old World, the voice of 
Europe echoed but feebly. The 


nation whose opinion, from being 
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expressed in a common language, 
found the greatest number of intel- 
ligent listeners, lost most of its 
influence through unfortunate hos- 
tile antecedents. Slavery was but 
one of many great social differences 
between Europe and America. Even 
when it threatened to bring the 
country into collision with foreign 
Governments, the national jealousy 
of foreign interference tended to 
uphold it against external censure. 
But the greatest obstacle to the 

rogress of anti-slavery ideas is to 
. found in the skilful tactics of 
Southern politicians. To appreciate 
the force of this influence, we must 
examine for a moment the feeling 
— at the South towards the 

orth—a feeling strangely com- 
pounded of two different sentiments, 
the more conspicuous of which, to 
the casual observer, is perhaps not 
the one more deeply felt. 

The American slaveholder boasts 
to be descended from the English 
cavalier, and to perpetuate in his 
person the type of a gentleman 
derived from the old times of 
chivalry. And though his chivalry 
sometimes shows itself in queer 
ways—such as burning down a 
foreign consul’s house, or shooting 
a Northern schoolmaster, or im- 
prisoning a white woman for 
teaching black children to read—still 
it is quite possible that he may 
present the best extant represen- 
tative of the old feudal lord. He 
is comparatively a born aristocrat as 
to family: the Virginian or Caro- 
linian can usually trace back his 
descent to the earliest colonial 
times at least, a long line of an- 
cestry when contrasted with that 
of the parvenus brought uppermost 
at the North by every revolution of 
Fortune’s wheel. He is certainly a 
born aristocrat in his hereditary 
idleness and equally hereditary 
opinion that any business or pro- 
fession except war and politics is 
beneath a gentleman. Of money, 
he is liberal when he has it—and 
sometimes when he has it not, for 
keeping accounts is a part of busi- 
ness, and all business he looks down 
upon. Accustomed from his ear- 
liest childhood to domineer over 
others, a petty emperor on his own 
estate, with virtual powers of life 
and death, he is impatient of con- 
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tradiction, violent of temper, and 
always ready to accept or provoke 
quarrel. He is not particularly 
learned or accomplished, for there 
is no royal road that way, and 
ignorance is a near relative of in- 
dolence ; but his own convictions of 
superiority and habits of command 
give him ease and aplomb in almost 
any society, though they may fail 
torender him a brilliant or amusing 
companion. Like the gentleman of 
the olden time, he goes habitually 
armed, though for the lance and 
shield of chivalry or the court rapier 
of a later date, he substitutes the 
dirk, the bowie, and the revolver.* 
All these qualities lead him to look 
down upon the Northerner, whose 
tastes and tendencies lie in a more 
eaceful direction; who is fond of 
yusiness for the occupation it affords 
almostas muchasfor the gainit yields; 
given to study, ready to reason and 
slow to quarrel ; and who (like most 
people pretending to civilization) 
as made the carrying of deadly 
weapons by civilians a penal offence. 
The uppermost feeling in his mind 
towards the Yankees, as he calls 
the inhabitants of the Free States, is 
contempt for them as a race of 
shopkeepers and cowards, no gentle- 
men, always capable of being bought 
or bullied, only fit to carry goods 
for the Southerners, or teach their 
children, standing to them much in 
the same relation as the conquered 
Greeks to the conquering Romans. 
Almost any Southern proprietor will 
tell you as much after dinner. 
Almost any Southern editor, when 
under the influence of a little extra 
excitement from political success 
or old Monogehela, will present you 
the idea in deliberate type. ‘The 
most odious clause of the odious 
Fugitive Slave Law, that which 
awards the commissioner a fee of 
ten dollars if the arrested negro is 
delivered up to slavery, and half as 
much if he is declared free, is a fair 
illustration of this feeling. It evi- 
dently emanated from the brain of 
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some Southern legislator who was 
accustomed to value the soul and 
honour of a Northern magistrate at 
the current rate of five dollars. 
Under this arrogance of con- 
tempt lurks no small amount of 
envy, not altogether unmingled with 
fear. At the South one man has to 
do the work of three; at the North 
almost every man is somehow en- 
gaged in developing the resources 
of the country. As an inevitable 
consequence, the North made more 
progress than the South in wealth 
and luxury. Nor was the progress 
merely material. In literature, 
learning, and the arts, it was 
none the less striking. By the 
stagnation of their means and facul- 
ties in unproductice exclusiveness 
through several generations, the 
Southern aristocracy were broken 
in fortune and rusted in intellect. 
They compared their own tumble- 
down country houses with the splen- 
did mansions of the Northern mer- 
chants, and could not help envying 
those whom they affected to despise. 
They compared the literary fertility 
of the North with their own sterile- 
ness, and wondered how a working 
population could do more for the 
Graces in the intervals of business 
than they who had so much time on 
their hands. Such of them as de- 
sired a liberal education for their 
children felt compelled, despite their 
prejudices, to seek that education 
ior them at the North, simply be- 
cause the impatience of control 
generated by slaveholding renders 
an unmixed assemblage of young 
Southerners utterly unmanageable 
by academic discipline, as more than 
one European professor has found 
to his cost. They envied the pro- 
gress of the North, and from envy- 
ing began to fear it. Not with a 
fear of physical consequences, for 
though the numerical superiority of 
the Free States would probably 
enable them in case of any actual 
collision to expel or exterminate the 
whole white population of the Slave 


* The excuse for carrying arms in the Slave States used to be the wild and 


unsettled state of the country, an excuse which exists no longer. 


If cities like 


Louisville and New Orleans (to say nothing of those in the older Slave States) are 


not settled and civilized now, it is hard to tell when they will be. 


There is no 


more fear of meeting wild beasts, or Indians, or banditti in them than in Paris or 
London ; there is hardly less legal machinery and official means of enforcing law. 
But the public sentiment generated by slavery renders the law inoperative on 


certain subjects. 
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States, hampered as they are by the 
dark enemy within, it is not probable 
that such an idea ever entered into 
the calculation of the Southerners. 
The popular maxim that bullies are 
always cowards, is far from holding 
good in their case. They possess 
very imperfect ideas of fair play, 
and have little hesitation in falling 
five or six upon one, but it is equally 
certain that one man of them will 
be equally ready to fight five or six. 
Their fear was of the moral strength 
of the North—the danger to their 
supremacy if it should discover that 
strength, and become united on na- 
tional questions. To prevent such 
a possibility, the whole available 
talent and energy of the South was 
concentrated upon politics, and the 
key to all their political combinations 
was the word slavery. 

By this concentration they ob- 
tained a dexterity in __ political 
management that Machiavel him- 
self might not have disowned. The 
Southerners have been called the 
Russians of America, and the com- 
parison certainly holds good as to 
their powers of intrigue. It is 
almost as difficult to explain as to 
anticipate these machinations, which 
in most instances can only be judged 
of retrospectively and approxima- 
tively by their effects. At one time 
there was a scheme to destroy the 
manufactures and cripple the com- 
merce of the North by the help of 
England, but the odium which ac- 
crued to the ‘ nullitication’ doctrines, 
and the subsequent anti-slavery de- 
monstrations of Great Britain, put 
an end to that plan. The old prin- 
ciple, divide et impera, was of 
course, understood and practised, it 
being one of the simplest axioms of 
Southern policy to foment Northern 
dissensions, for the more parties 
there were to bid against one another 
for Southern support, the higher the 
_ at which that support could 
9e sold. Quite as common and effi- 
cacious was the method of enticing 
eminent men, by the prospect of 
high honours, to take Southern 
ground on any pending question. 
We have seen how the first orator 
and statesman of the country fell 
into this trap. The Compromise 


delusions are another part of the 
system to which reference has 
As to mere 


already been made. 
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argument on the subject, the defence 
of slavery is the first business of 
every Southerner who can write and 
talk. It is a principal branch of 
such ‘humanities’ as they have, and 
the main staple of their literature. 
Every possible newspaper and 
periodica penne among them 
devotes a large space to it. We 
have neither time nor inclination to 
go into all the sophistry which has 
been expended to prove that slavery 
is better than freedom, for to that 
point in the abstract discussion of 
the matter has the South gradually 
come; but the two arguments, the 
one of right, the other of expediency, 
which have been most circulated 
and had most effect throughout the 
nation are these: None of your 
Business, and Dissolution of the 
Union. The former of these (when 
couched in civil language, which was 
not always the case) presented a 
tempting opiate. The whole sub- 
ject of slavery was so troublesome 
and disagreeable that it was a great 
consolation to any Northerner if he 
could persuade himself that he had 
no possible responsibility or concern 
therein. It started too from an 
admitted truth, that slavery within 
the separate States did not concern 
the North. But from this’ premise 
was deduced the most extensive 
extra-territorial jurisdiction that any 
man except the Pope ever dreamed 
of. If the representatives of foreign 
States were shocked, and the 
National Government disgraced by 
processions of manacled negroes in 
the streets of the Federal capital ; if 
slavery was to be forced upon the 
new territories at the point of the 
bowie knife, if the Northerners were 
required to make themselves slave- 
catchers for the Southerners; if 
Cuba was to be seized at the risk of 
involving the country in war with 
Spain, or France, or England, or all 
three, it was still nobody’s business 
but that of the South. Lowell 
epitomized it pithily enough— 

The North hasn’t no sort of business with 

nothing. 
You've no idea how much trouble it 
saves. 

It did save trouble. The national 
disgrace of these things was such 
that many a Northerner was glad to 
catch atany shadow of a plea by which 
he could get rid of his share of it. 
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The prediction of dissolution 
roved a still more potent spell. 
atriotism has always been a strong 
trait in the American character. 
Even the foreigners who have ob- 
tained an undue influence in the 
country, have done so by flattering 
this sentiment. It was the sus- 
picion of want of patriotism more 
than anything else which killed the 
old Federal party. The most odious 
charge that could be brought against 
the anti-slavery men was, that they 
aimed at the dissolution of the 
Union, and this charge was accord- 
ingly brought against them un- 
ceasingly. ‘The abolitionists are 
going to destroy the Union,’ is the 
cuckoo-cry of the New York Herald 
and other papers in the pro-slavery 
interest. It is their piece de ré- 
sistance, which they serve up under 
one form or other twice or thrice 
a week. Now, if words are any 
index of wishes, the people who 
want to dissolve the Union are the 
Southerners; they have been threat- 
ening to do it for the last twenty- 
five years whenever the North 


hesitated about gratifying all their 


humours, and that not on the slavery 
question merely, but on others. It 
is not probable, however, that these 
threats were serious. If Calhoun, 
and Upshur, and Jefferson Davis 
had been thoroughly sincere in 
their opinions, it is hard to see how 
they could honestly and consis- 
tently accept office under the Fe- 
deral Government. The ‘nullifica- 
tion’ of other days and the ‘seces- 
sion’ of to-day are in all likelihood 
only part of a great game of brag. 
But it is impossible not to admire 
the skill with which the South has 
thus made a double use of the bug- 
bear. 

So strong and subtle was the 
chain woven by Southern intrigue, 
that even the convulsive struggles 
which followed the enactment of 
the Fugitive-Slave Law failed to 
break it. In less than two years 
the agitation against that law had 
nearly died away. We should like, 
if our space permitted us, to say 
something here about the curious 
intrigues which preceded the Whig 
convention of 1852; how the Pre- 
sident, Mr. Fillmore, was _per- 
suaded by the South to become a 
candidate, contrary to the one-term 
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principle of his party and to his 
alliance with Webster ; how this 
movement prevented Webster's no- 
mination, and how the Southern 
Whigs, with the usual dexterity of 
Southerners, turned the indigna- 
tion of the Websterians against the 
supporters of Scott, as the sole and 
entire cause of the mischief. But 
we must hasten on. When it be- 
came evident, as we have seen, that 
the South regarded the 1850 Com- 
promise as a stepping-stone to new 
aggressions instead of a final settle- 
ment, the North rose once more, 
and throughout all its extent the 
anti-slavery party acquired for the 
first time a positive majority. That 
they did not maintain this advan- 
tage, but have lost some of their 
ground within a year, may be at- 
tributed to two causes, of which 
one was beyond their control, but 
the other entirely their own fault ; 
this latter was their alliance with 
the vultra-temperance or 
Liquor Law party. 

t has frequently been observed 
of the Teutonic and Saxon nations, 
as compared with those of Celtic 
or Roman origin, that they are less 
susceptible to the vices which ac- 
company the worship of Venus, and 
more susceptible to those which 
accompany the worship of Bacchus. 
The Americans, about the middle 
of the last half century, afforded a 
striking illustration of this position. 
In what is technically called mo- 
rality, they had attained the highest 
existing standard ; in what is tech- 
nically called temperance, they had 
fallen almost to the lowest. The 
better classes of society indeed were 
comparatively free from the popu- 
lar vice. The American gentleman 
of the last generation was certainly 
not more intemperate than the 
English gentleman of the same 
period, though he may have been 
more particular and pedantic in 
his beverages. But the labouring 
classes suffered from it terribly. 
The fatal cheapness of strong drink 
and the extremes of temperature in 
a very dry climate, were irresistible 
provocatives to them. Their pota- 
tions were immoderate both in 
quantity and quality. There was 
no generally popular beverage of 
moderate strength corresponding to 
French Bordeaux, or English malt 
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liquor. Native wine has never been 
produced except as a curious luxury, 
and to this day the German settlers 
are the only habitual beer drinkers. 
Excellent cider is made in the 
Eastern and Middle States, but its 
virtues have never been largely ap- 
preciated, except under the peculiar 
circumstances of Harrison's elec- 
tion. In the whiskey manufactured 
at home from Indian corn or rye, 
in the inferior brands of rum im- 
ported from the West Indies, the 
masses sought excitement, and the 
mischievous consequences, moral 
and physical, were appalling. Tem- 
perance societies were formed to 
remedy the evil; these societies 
very soon, with the usual American 
tendency to extremes, took the 
ground of total abstinence. They 
doubtless did much good, and re- 
formed many drunkards. But the 
good was not unmixed with evil. 
The machinery of the temperance 
societies generated a ferocious spirit 
of pharisaic intolerance. Thus it is 
a favourite total abstinence maxim, 
that moderate drinkers do more 
harm to the cause of temperance 
than the worst drunkards; these 
moderate drinkers meaning all per- 
sons who take even a single glass 
of wine or beer occasionally—that 
is to say, the whole civilized world 
outside of tee-total-dom ! 

The doctrine of total abstinence 
was never very popular in the South 
and West. In the Middle States it 
made more headway, buttheinfluence 
of the large cities kept it from pre- 
dominating. In New England it 
triumphed, and became as it were 
an article of faith. Religion and 
economy were two of the strongest 
motives by which New Englanders 
could be influenced; the cause es- 
tablished itself on these two pillars, 
and the consequence is that at the 
present day you can hardly find 
east of the Hudson a clergyman, or 
professor of religion (a term corre- 
sponding to serious person in Eng- 
land), of any denomination who 
would dare to be seen drinking 
wine. But the subject was never 
introduced into politics till a very 
few years ago, when the temperance 
men began to advocate the enact- 
ment of most stringent laws against 
the sale of intoxicating liquors. 
Maine was the first State in which 
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they succeeded ; hence the general 
designation of such measures as the 
Maine Liquor Law. Some promi- 
nent anti-slavery men, seeing that 
the local position and quasi-religious 
foundation of the two interests 
rendered their union possible, 
imagined a coalition of them which 
should unite all the moral and re- 
ligious force (we are constrained to 
add all the fanaticism) of the free 
States in a solid phalanx, and bear 
down every opposition. The ex- 
yeriment was tried; the loss of it 

as already proved greater than the 
gain. 

In the first place it alienated all 
the free-soil Democrats, a numerous 
and rapidly increasing body, and 
stronger even in talent than in num- 
ber. In its ranks were Bryant, the 
veteran editor and poet, John van 
Buren, son and political heir of the 
ex-President, and many other dis- 
tinguished names. These free-soil 
Democrats are to a man opponents 
of the Maine Liquor Law, and thus 
the otherwise favourable chance of 
their complete union with the anti- 
slavery party was entirely destroyed. 
Next it tied the hands of a number 
of liberal and refined men, the 
gentlemanly interest, so to speak, 
on the anti-slavery side, men who 
though unwilling to succumb to 
Southern dictation, were equally so 
to endorse the Draconian legislation 
of the temperance party. But above 
all it aroused a popular opposition, 
moved by exactly the same feelings 
which recently in England excited 
a general outcry against the Beer 
Bill and Sunday-trading Act. The 
sturdy Anglo-Saxon jealousy of in- 
terference with personal freedom, 
the dislike to being ‘legislated into 
Heaven,’ and ‘ done good to against 
one’s will,’ operated in New York 
much as they did in London. We 
may add that any sumptuary law, 
any inquisitorial law, or any law 
that necessarily encourages and 
breeds informers, has an unpopular 
prestige. The Maine Law was open 
to all three objections. 

In short, by this alliance the anti- 
slavery men went in the very teeth 
of their own aims. The great 
strength of the South had always 
consisted in its union. Their ob- 
vious policy therefore was to make 
anti-slavery ¢he one question at the 
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North, and unite the Northerns 
on this ground, for which a good 
opportunity was afforded by the 
dispersion of the Whigs and the 
confusion of the Democrats. In- 
stead of this they introduced a 
potent element of discord by en- 
couraging a new agitation on a dif- 
ferent topic. It was just the kind 
of diversion too that the South 
wanted. Their desire and attempt 
for several years had been to make 
out the superi>rity of slavery to 
freedom, to show that the slaves 
were at least as well off as free la- 
bourers. Any infringement on the 
citizen’s liberty was supplying them 
with argument. The restrictions 
of the Maine Law were such an in- 
fringement, and they fell with more 
weight on the labouring classes, 
who are less able to evade the effect 
of such enactments than the rich. 
The anti-slavery men by coalescing 
with the temperance men were 
playing the very game of the South. 

The other cause which checked 
the progress of anti-slavery was the 
birth of the other opposition party, 
which had maintained a sort of 
embryo existence for some years, 
under the name of Native American, 
but which first started into full life 
last year with the appellation of 
Know-Nothings. The exact origin 
of this slang cognomen is not very 
clear; we believe it arises from their 
professing to ‘ know nothing superior 
to the Constitution of the United 
States,’ a declaration of faith 
glancing at the notion of allegiance 
to the Pope, and which may also be 
construed as an allusion to the 
‘higher law’ asserted by some of the 
anti-slavery men. The principles 
of this party (it is hardly diteioheh 
yet for us to form any safe judg- 
ment of its practice) have been as 
much misrepresented as those of the 
Free-soilers ; only the latter have 
been more unfairly treated at home 
and the former abroad. Both the 
English and French journalists per- 
tinaciously misunderstand them, the 
English rather ignoring the diffe- 
rence between the existing condition 
of aliens in England and in America, 
and the French not taking the 
trouble to find out what the Know- 
Nothing doctrines are. Only the 
other day a leading French news- 
paper contained an elaborate pro- 
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test against them, winding up thus, 
— The Know-Nothings may very 
properly do this, that, and the other,’ 
enumerating exactly what they want 
to do, ‘but they must not attempt 
to shut all foreigners out of the 
country ;’ which they never talked 
or dreamed of doing. 

The founders of the American 
Constitution were men of rare wis- 
dom and forethought. They left a 
wonderful monument of legislation, 
whether as regards its intrinsic ex- 
cellence, or its adaptation to the 
people for whom it was destined. 
To say that they could not foresee 
everything is only to say that they 
were men and not divinities. We 
have seen how they were mistaken 
in their anticipations about slavery: 
they were also somewhat too san- 
guine as to the results of foreign 
immigration. Their expectation 
was that America would become the 
home of the oppressed or discon- 
tented from all parts of the world; 
that those who fled to her would 
only be anxious to get rid of all con- 
nexion with their old countries; that 
the new-comers would change their 
disposition as well as their sky by 
running across the sea, and become 
thoroughly incorporated in the 
American nation, with a loss of all 
distinctive features. Under this 
idea they made the admission to 
the freedom of the country as easy 
as possible. A seven years’ term of 
probationary residence, some formal 
affidavits, and the expenditure of a 
few shillings in fees, were all they 
required to admit the foreigner to 
every privilege of a native, except 
eligibility to the Presidency. 

Their expectations were but half 
realized. The material influx 
equalled their fondest visions; the 
incorporation of the strange ma- 
terial fell short of their most reason- 
able hopes. 

The largest numbers of foreign 
settlers are contributed by two 
countries, Germany and Treland. 
Although the immigrants from the 
former are not only themselves 
aliens in language, but frequently 
leave their descendants in the same 
plight, it is not with these that the 
greatest troubles have originated. 
This may be accounted for, first by 
the natural turbulence of the Irish- 
man, and secondly, by the workings 
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of that intriguing and encroaching 
religion which is always ready to 
move Acheron when it cannot bend 
the gods above. The latter cause 
was intensified by a third—the 

wer given to the Irish by their 
ocal position. 

The importance of the State of 
New York in national politics has 
been frequently implied in the course 
of this article. at State, in vir- 
tue of its superior population, has 
the largest number of electoral 
votes. Next to it come Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio, and Virginia. These 
four constitute the first-class States, 
numerically speaking; they make 
up between them more than one- 
third of all the votes, and are there- 
fore the great and decisive political 
battle grounds. Now, of these 
four, Virginia is generally pretty 
safe for the Democratic party. 
Pennsylvania is also usually Soe 
cratic, and Ohio usually anti-Demo- 
cratic. Sometimes these two change 
their réles, but they are not often 
on the same side. The decision 
then depends on New York. In 
every presidential election since 
1824, she has been on the winning 
side, and in several of these elec- 
tions the transfer of her forty-two 
or thirty-eight votes would have 
changed the result. Once out of 
twice she may be said to decide the 
national vote; and at least once out 
of three times, owing to the balance 
between her eastern and western 
counties, her vote is decided by that 
of the ‘Empire City.’ Of the 
three-quarters of a million souls who 
compose the population of this great 
city, the Irish element counts for at 
least one-seventh, and possibly more 
than one-sixth. Their priests and 
agitators boast of furnishing one- 
JSourth of the votes; and according 
to the Irish system of multiplying 
votes this is not improbable. Thus 
it appears that a body of one descrip- 
tion of foreigners, of one religion, 
residing in one city, has a triple 
force and influence, municipal, pro- 
vincial, and national. 

For some time this influence was 
invariably cast into the Democratic 
scale. The name Democratic was a 
taking one for all new comers. The 
hostility of the Democrats to Eng- 
land was a special recommendation 
of them to the Irish. Besides these 
VOL, LII. NO. CCCXI. 
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obvious reasons there was another, 
more abstract and recondite, but 
perhaps not less potent. The 
American Democratic party has 
some strong points of resemblance 
to, and sympathy with, the Romish 
church. As the latter pretends that 
there is no salvation out of its pale, 
and threatens the followers of all 
other creeds with eternal damna- 
tion, so the latter proclaims itself 
the only national and patriotic party, 
and brands all opponents as traitors, 
disunionists, and enemies to the 
Republic. The Democratic party, 
like the Romish church, has under- 
gone many changes, yet professes 
to be still the same one and un- 
changeable. Like that church, it 
strongly upholds the doctrine of 
development and the power of enact- 
ing new articles of faith. The sub- 
treasury, for instance, forms a tole- 
rably close pendant to the Immacu- 
late Conception. Thus the union of 
the Democrats and the Irish voters 
was thorough and cordial, until the 
radical section of the Whigs began 
coquetting with the priests. The 
riests were thus encouraged to 
rm their schemes of aggrandize- 
ment, and their first attack, as might 
be expected, was upon education. 
They demanded either that the 
Bible should be turned out of the 
public schools, or that the Romanists 
should be exempted from contribu- 
ting to the maintenance of those 
schools, and should have their own 
separate system, acknowledged and 
supported by the State. The par- 
tial success of these attempts, joined 
to the numerous riots caused by the 
Irish, and their disproportioned 
contribution to the records of crime 
and pauperism, excited so much ‘at- 
tention, that during Tyler’s adminis- 
tration a new party arose, calling 
itself the Native American. It ad- 
vocated an extension of the term of 
naturalization, stringent laws against 
illegal voting by unnaturalized 
foreigners, suppression of sectarian 
legislation, the maintenance of the 
Bible and of Protestant principles 
generally. At first this party gained 
some striking successes in the cities 
of New York and Philadelphia, but 
in the election of 1844 it was 
trampled down and almost trampled 
out, and after lingering two or three 
years more it gave up the ghost, 
NN 
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never more to be heard of, according 
to the political quidnunces of 1847, 
who proved conclusively that no 
such party could have the necessary 
elements of vitality because it could 
-— operate in the cities where the 
effects of the foreign influence 
were manifest. The ecclesiastical 
dignitaries grew bolder. They 
amassed real property—nominally as 
trustees—to an extent which finally 
— legislative interference. 
hey fomented ananti-English agita- 
tion to an extent which threatened 
seriously to compromise the foreign 
relations of the country. One of 
the worst symptoms was the forma- 
tion of militia companies composed 
exclusively of Irishmen. These cir- 
cumstances having been aggravated 
by others, such as difficulties be- 
tween Americans and Germans, and 
erratic conduct of foreigners ap- 
pointed to diplomatic posts, the 
host of Native-Americanism sud- 
enly started up last year, much 
larger than life, and became as it 
were in a night a great national 
party. The name was changed, but 
the alleged principles remained the 
same—an extension of the proba- 
tionary term to twenty-one years, or 
at any rate to a much longer period 
than the present; severe penalties 
ainst naturalization frauds; recog- 
nition of the Bible as a school-book; 
preference of natives over foreigners, 
other things being equal, for office ; 
suppression of armed foreign asso- 
ciations. It ought to be a conclu- 
sive answer to the charges of illibe- 
rality, bigotry, and antiquated pre- 
judice brought against the Know- 
Nothings by Europeans, that sup- 
posing the above programme carried 
out to its fullest extent, the franchise 
would still be more easily attainable, 
and aliens would still have more 
rights and privileges in America 
than in any European country. 

Let Englishmen who raise this 
ery against the Native Americans 
look at the conduct of their own 
land toward aliens. That conduct 
is a happy mixture of generosity 
and prudence. England has been 
liberal of civil and religious protec- 
tion to foreign immigrants, but she 
has not squandered on them po- 
litical power. She has been jealous 


of her franchise as a valuable privi- 
lege, while America sent hers a-beg- 
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ing. She too has received benefits 
rom foreigners. One of her greatest 
kings was a Dutchman, but she did 
not therefore feel bound to admit 
all Holland to the rights of English- 
men; on the contrary, she kept so 
strict a watch on that very king 
that he was forced to send back his 
Dutch soldiers. Exclusive asso- 
ciations of armed foreigners in her 
territory for un-English purposes 
she has nevertolerated. One of the 
greatest orators of this age is un- 
able to influence her a hair’s breadth 
in her political course. Two of 
her sovereigns were indeed allowed 
to retain foreign interests; but the 
mischievous effects of the Hanove- 
rian connexion on her foreign po- 
licy have since been universally 
admitted by her historians and 
statesmen. 

Will it be said that any such 
parallel is inappropriate, that the 
Americans are peculiarly situated, 
and have received peculiar benefits 
from foreign immigration? There 
are two sides to this question. 
America has not received benefits 
without also conferring them. The 
foreigners who helped to develo 
her material resources did not see 
her shores from purely disinterested 
motives. They came thither to 
better their own condition, and as 
a general rule they did better it. 
Their admission to the franchise on 
easy terms was an experiment, like 
everything about the Government 
—like the Government itself-—and 
if it be proved to have turned out 
badly, surely the nation has a right 
to + aa its a 

1e apparent slight put upon 
foreigners by the Know-Nothing 
doctrines has caused European 
writers to forget that they are 
really the reverse of hostile to 
Europe in their practical bearings. 

The Natives want America for 
the Americans; they do not want 
to involve their fatherland in foreign 
intrigues. They do not encourage 
filibusters or sympathizers. They 
would not have sent out a hot- 
headed Frenchman on a wild-goose 
chase into Spain. They do not— 
and let Englishmen remember this 
—countenance Romanist conspira- 
eies against a Protestant nation. 
Surely these things are of more 
importance to Europe than the hy- 
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pothetical rights of persons hasten- 
ing to expatriate themselves. 

e Know-Nothings rapidly ab- 
sorbed most of the old Conservative 
Whigs and many of the disaffected 
Democrats. Their first successes 
took everybody by surprise. They 
carried by storm the strong Whig 
State of Massachusetts, sweeping 
away its former Whig majority 
and Democratic minority in one 
common overthrow. In New York 
they ran the Whig Temperance 
coalition very hard. But the old 
stumbling-block of slavery lay in 
their way. How would they get 
over it? What ground sar they 
take? The original Natives had 
been also anti-slavery men, but 
since their time the Radical anti- 
slavery Whigs had repudiated na- 
tivism and the Conservative Whigs 
leaned over to slavery. Natural 
enough they attempted to leave it 
an open question ; thus they would 
have become the regular national 
opposition party in place of the now 
defunct Whigs. But the Free-soil 
interest was more powerful, and 
the Southern interest more exacting 
than ever. Pressed on both sides, 
they were obliged to declare for 
one or the other. Their National 
Council this summer took pro- 
slavery ground, which caused the 
withdrawal of the New England 
delegates, and subsequently of those 
from Pennsylvania. In the South 
they now constitute the sole oppo- 
sition party; and the last dates 
{August 14th) bring intelligence of 
their having carried Kentucky, 
which is nothing wonderful, as the 
State of Henry Clay is always 
— certain to be on the anti- 

emocratic side.* 

To sum up the political aspect of 
the United States, it may be broad] 
stated that the Democratic or Admi- 
nistration party, by dint of its old 





* Since the above was written, the 
against the Know-Nothings. 
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alliances with slavery, is still main- 
taining a slight superiority at the 
South, though even there hard 
pressed by the Know-Nothings. In 
the North it has fallen to the third 
position, and the anti-slavery men 
and Know-Nothings are contending 
for the first. Still, it would not be 
very surprising if, through their 
mutual opposition, the Democrats 
should quietly slip into a plurality 
by next year. Or it may happen 
that the secession of anti-slavery 
Know-Nothings will reduce the 
Native party to the third place, in 
which case it would still hold the 
balance between the othertwo. To 
add to the complication, one of the 
forthcoming presidential candidates, 
‘Sam’ Houstoun (President of Texas 
before its annexation, and senator 
afterwards) has ‘taken the stump’ 
as a Know-Nothing and Tempe- 
rance, a double position singularly 
at variance with his early career. 
Speculation is endless and useless ; 
we will not attempt prying into the 
millstone of futurity with the spec- 
tacles of fallibility. Wildest of all 
would be any attempt at designating 
the next President. To determine 
the winner of the Derby would be 
an easy task in comparison. One 
thing only seems pretty certain, that 
it will not be any of the most dis- 
tinguished men on either side, not 
Buchanan or Everett, Scott or 
Benton, nor even one of the second 
class, such as Seward or Houstoun. 
Probably it will be somebody whom 
the world has not yet heard of. 


Our notices of American politics 
would still be incomplete without 
some especial consideration of that 
important political agent, the 
American Press. But the dignity 
of the subject requires that our re- 
marks on that head should form the 
material of a separate article. 

C. A. B. 
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‘CLAVERING ST. MARY,’ AND A TALK ABOUT DEVON 
WORTHIES. 


| these busy, jostling, nineteenth- 
century days, when, through the 
agency of iron and steam, the ends 
of the earth have been brought 
together, it may well seem almost im- 
possible to find a quiet primitive spot 
out of sight and sound of rushing 
engine and screaming steam-whistle. 
Yet for those who diligently seek 
them, such nooks and corners do still 
exist, and in one of them we were 
lucky enough to spend the early 
part of ourlong vacation. The place 
1s situated on the coast of the most 
beautiful of our south-western 
counties, and though for certain 
reasons we do not intend to disclose 
its name, the sagacious amongst our 
readers will be able to form a pretty 
good idea as to its whereabouts 
when we admit that it is not very 
distant from the birthplace of Pen- 
dennis, that ‘little old town of 
Clavering St. Mary,’ past which the 
rapid river Brawl holds on its shining 
course, and which boasts a ‘fine 
old church with great grey towers, 
of which the sun illuminates the 
delicate carving, deepening the 
shadows of the huge buttresses and 
gilding the glittering windows and 

aming vanes. Things have how- 
ever a little changed at Clavering 
since Mr. Thackeray spent many a 

leasant summer holiday there in his 

oyhood. The old collegiate church 
has been swept and garnished, and 
bedizened with finery till it scarcely 
knowsitself, and the Wapshot boysno 
longer make a ‘good cheerful noise 
scuffling with their feet as they march 
into church and up the organ oft 
stairs,’ but walk demurely to their 
open seats in the side aisle. We do 
not happen to be aware whether the 
society of the little town still merits 
the stigma attached to it by the Pen- 
dennis family—viz., that it was ‘ by 
no means amusing or pleasant,’ but 
we feel quite sure that the present 
rector’s wife is far too intent upon 
studying rubrics and fashions eccle- 
siastical ever to be caught ‘looking 
out of the drawing-room window, 
wondering what Mrs. Pybus can 
want cheapening fowls again in the 
market, when she had poultry from 


Livermore’s two days before.’ But 
although progress has shown itself 
in the church, there is none as yet in 
the Clavering and Chatteris branch 
of the Great Western Railway ; even 
the preliminary works mentioned by 
Pendennis are among the things 
that shall be, and it is still by the 
coach which has succeeded the 
Alacrity, alias Celerity, of bygone 
days, that you must journey over 
‘the sunshiny hills,’ which stretch 
from Clavering westward to the sea, 
in order to arrive at our terra 
incognita. 

The farm in which we had taken 
lodgings was about a mile from the 
little town where the Clavering and 
Chatteris coach set us down one 
pee summer evening. The 
10use was one of those quaint old 
buildings which are not uncommon 
in the West of England, built of 
grey stone in the form of the letter 
E; the centre projection containing 
the doorway being entirely covered 
with a large vine, and the two 
wings with myrtle trees reaching 
almost to the spring of the gables. 
Our room which served us as ‘ bed- 
room, parlour, and all,’ was long and 
low; a broad casement window nearly 
filled up one end of it, the other was 
fashioned into a kind of alcove in 
which was placed a bed; on one side 
was the tall chimney piece quaintly 
carved, and opposite it the oak 
door. On each side of the chimiey 
piece stood an antique oak chest, 
such as are often to be found in 
Devon farm-houses, and in a corner 
near the window were a couple of 
shelves for books; these were, 
amongst others, a Family Bible, a 
much-read history of Bamfylde 
Moore Carew the King of the 
Gipsies, and a worm-eaten volume 
of pamphlets and sermons, with the 
following suggestive titles, Medita- 
tions on the mirth of a Christian life, 
and the vain mirth of a wicked life, 
printed at Oxford in 1663. A 
relation of the famed disturbance at 
the house of Mr. Mumpesson, by the 
beating of a drum invisibly every 
night from February 1662 to the 
beginning of the year forthcoming. 
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Philosophia Pia—a discourse of the 
Religious Temper and Tendencies of 
the Royal Society, London 1671. 
A whip for the Droll Fidler to the 
Atheist, being reflections on Drollery 
and Atheism. A Sermon on Chris- 
tian Charity, preached before the 
Lord Mayor of London, followed by 
A letter to Mr. Henry Stubb, Doctor 
of Warwick, wherein the Malignity, 
Hypocrisy, and Falsehood of his 
Temper, Pretences, and Reports, in 
his animadversions on Plus Ultra 
are discovered, by the author of 
the Sermon on Charity. On the 
upper shelf reposed in solitary 
state Prince’s Worthies of Devon, 
a venerable-looking folio volume, 
bound in calf, and evidently a 
— heirloom. To it we were in- 
ebted for many a pleasant hour, 
and with good reason, we trust you 
will say, when we introduce you, as 
we purpose doing, to its pages. But 
first we must make you acquainted 
with the scenery in our own neigh- 
bourhood, and with this intent we 
invite you to accompany us on 
a walk which we took the day 
after our arrival, to the top of 
the hill immediately in front of 
the valley farm. Much as the 
view seen from thence has always 
struck us, often though we have 
seen it since, we cannot remember 
when it appeared more beautiful 
than on the morning when we first 
made acquaintance with it. At our 
feet, long silvery lines of light, 
with spaces of brightest blue be- 
tween, stretched across the sur- 
face of the restful sea; the blue 
deepening into a royal purple, as it 
passed beneath the shadow of the 
red rocks, washed by tiny waves 
which cast their evanescent wreaths 
of silvery foam upon the spark- 
ling sand. In the foreground, a 
majestic cliff, the finest on the 
south coast, threw its protecting 
shadow far over the sea; _ its 
steep sides glowing with green 
and crimson and gold, that faded 
and flushed again as clouds and 
lights passed overit. Sunk in deep 
ehadow the rock islands at the foot 
of the peak rose out of the water, 
whilst snow-white wings, glancing 
every now and then su Cake across 
the gloom, told where sea-gulls had 
built their rude nests on the bleak 
dedges, and in the crevices of the 
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weatherworncrags. Towards Daw- 
lish and Torquay the hills became 
more undulating in their outline 
and more pale in their colouring, 
save where a bright space of lovely 
pink showed where the marble 
quarries of Babbicombe lay; still 
further on, the islands at the en- 
trance of Torbay seemed sleepin 
on a sea of palest gold, and beyon 
them Berry Head half hid itself be- 
hind a a of mist that hung before 
the horizon, and hid the meeting of 
the land and sea. 

Landwards, the prospect extended 
ever the valley, which lay smiling 
in the sunlight, its boundary hills 
clothed with woods and pastures, 
and bright patches of cornfields, 
and, beyond all, soft brown moor- 
lands overlapping one another in 
long reaches, till they sank below 
the rugged tors of Dartmoor. The 
voices of labourers at work in the 
fields below rose cheerily upon the 
air, and mingling with the distant 
cawing of rooks, the tinkling of 
sheep-bells, and the plaintive scream 
of sea-gulls, gave animation to a 
landscape as varied as it was beau- 
tiful, and which was not wanting in 
associations either to give it added 
charms. Scarcely could we look in 
any direction without seeing the 
site of a Roman encampment, or 
the broad green road along which 
the legions marched from one station 
to another. And in the valley, just 
where the high road loses itself in 
a clump of elms, on whose topmost 
branches we are now looking down, 
lived not long ago a descendant of 
that ancient family, of whom tradi- 
tion tells, and there are those alive 
still who assert the truth of the 
story, that when the death hour of 
any of its members arrives, a myste- 
rious silent bird with pale wing out- 
spread hovers over their bed, 
vanishing only when the spirit has 
taken flight. 

One likes to think that a legend 
so romantic should be attached to 
the family of John Oxenham, that 
brave sea captain, the whole of whose 
chequered life was full of strange 
adventure and bold daring, and the 
exciting story of whose last and fatal 
voyage will not be lightly forgotten 
by any who have chanced to read 
it in the old book te which we have 
already alluded. There too, towards 
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the north-west, beneath that knoll, 
crowned with a grove of oak and 
fir trees, is situated the earliest and 
best loved: home of Sir Walter Ra- 
leigh ; and there the church where 
his parents sleep beneath the centre 
aisle. Here too-on a day as.calm 
and bright as the one we have de- 
scribed; and in this self-same month 
of July, in the year1588, a Devon 
wayfarer standing on this very hill 
might have beheld what would have 
made his heart beat high with pride, 
whilst gazing from morning until 
evening upon that glorious sea-fight 
in which his country once more 
proved her title good as mistress of 
the seas. Out there in the offing, 
where the Isle of Portland rides as 
it were-at anchor, hugging the 
eastern horizon, the first great 
battle between the Armada and the 
English took place, that morris- 
dance upon the waters, as Sir Henry 
Wotton styles it, which must Lave 
strangely puzzled the Spanish admi- 
rals. If you, dear reader, had been a 
Devonshirer, looking upon thatsight, 
how you.would have exulted after- 
wards on learning that many of your 
own countrymen had been taking 
a leading part in it, and that none 
fought more bravely than they did 
ae the proud Spanish corsairs 
when they bore down haughtily 
and slowly upon us in their huge 
galleons, girt about with such a ter- 
rible prestige, and with all the pomp 
and circumstance of war; that none 
faced them with more godlike calm- 
ness, more heroic courage, than the 
men of Devon, ever foremost in 
those dread engagements, as they 
were last. to leave the gallant chase 
which drove their arrogant enemies 
for ever from our coasts, and secured 
to England her liberties. and her 
religion. How great would have 
been your pride on finding that it 
was Drake and Hawkins who were 
the first to pour their broadsides on 
the enemy, and that two Devon 
captains-were entrusted with the 
perilous commission to guide eight 
vessels filled with combustibles to- 
wards the Spanish fleet, under 
cover of the darkness, and then 
to leave the burning ships to 
drift right upon the foe, carrying 
terror and ruin with them, them- 
selves escaping afterwards as best 
they might. In what dear and 
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honoured remembrance too would 

ou have held that Devon captain, 
William Cocke, of whom Camden 
thus writes, Solus in sud inter 
medios hostes navicula cum laude 
periit,—he the only Englishman of 
any note who died ‘honourably: 
fighting in his little ship,’ during 
those fierce contests which cost every 
noble family in Spain the life-blood 
of a husband or a father, a brother 
orason. Truly Devon is, and ever 
has been, a favoured county, blessed 
not only in the varied loveliness 
which adorns its hills, its valleys, 
and its coasts, and which has given 
so much inspiration to poets and 
painters, but in the heroes and 
worthies to whom it has given birth, 
and of whom it would seem our 
England is no longer worthy, since 
she has never been permitted to 
look upon their like again. Generals 
and slosinals, such as the Duke of 
Marlborough and Sir Francis 
Drake, the Grenvilles, Hawkins, 
Gilberts, and Carys; statesmen 
such as Lord Chancellor King, 
ecclesiastics such as Stephen Lang- 
ton, Jewel, and Hooker ; and, great- 
est of ali, Sir Walter Raleigh, states- 
man, philosopher, and poet, famous 
alike on sea and land. Aye, and in the 
old book to which we have already 
alluded, you will find the histories 
of men of Devon, many of them less 
widely known indeed, but not less 
deserving of record and remem- 
brance. Here, for instance, is the 
story of one of them which well 
merits a place in these old chro- 
nicles. 

The man’s name was William 
Adams; he was a sailor, born at 
Paignton, ‘ an ancient village, lying 
in the bosom of Torbay, about the 
year of our Lord 1612, of mean and 
obscure parentage, but inasmuch,’ 
continues our author, ‘as he was 
one of those five men who enter- 
prised and compassed an exploit of 
as high resolution and difficult per- 
formance as can be soniicled 3 in 
history, I hope it will be looked 
upon as no Sepnensinent to our 
famous worthies to insert him here.’ 

Now it appears that in the year 
1639, William Adams, being then 
twenty-seven years old, too — 
with several others at Gravesend, 
for the West Indies. They had 
not. been at. sea many days Lofine 
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their vessel was taken by a Turkish 
man-of-war, and Adams, with six of 
his shipmates, was carried off to 
Algiers, where he and his com- 
panions endured for five years all 
the hardships of slavery. By the 
end of that time their bold English 
natures could bear captivity no 
longer, so they determined to make 
their escape. It was a difficult 
matter, watched and warded as they 
were, but faint hearts never won 
fair ladies, and nothing daunted by 
the obstacles which they knew they 
should have to overcome, they set 
about their preparations. 

Their plan was to construct a 
boat in separate parts, to be put 
together when they reached the 
coast. A _ wild-goose scheme it 
seemed, and who was the originator 
of it or whence he had derived his 
idea we are not told. Perhaps he 
had heard of something of the same 
kind, only on a far larger scale, 
which had been planned and 
executed some hundred years before 
when Vasco Nunez made his men 
cut down trees on the northern 
coast of the isthmus of Darien, and, 
after carrying them over lofty 
sierras and along almost impassable 
roads to the river Valsa, had the 
wood fashioned into ships wherein 
to navigate the great Pacific. But 
whether William Adams and his 
shipmates had heard this story and 
its disastrous ending or not, certain 
it is that they in their small way 
proceeded on the same plan. For- 
tunately for the success of their 
scheme, the master of one of them 
had allowed him the convenience of 
a cellar in which to place the goods 
that he was accustomed to trade 
with for his master’s advantage, 
and here it was that the captives in 
their few and often stolen moments 
of leisure carried on their opera- 
tions. The first thing they did 
was to make a keel in two por- 
tions ; then they fashioned the ribs, 
and next to render their boat water 
tight and the use of boards un- 
necessary (for they feared the 
noise they would a obliged to 
make in hammering them would 
betray their secret), they provided 
as much stout canvas as would 
make a double covering for the 
little skiff, and this they saturated 
well with tallow, pitch, and tar, so 
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as to oneness . kind of = 
uling. tly, the rocw 

Sool saileloth, to ae a sail, 
These things they carried out of 
the town at different times and in 
small parcels to a valley about half 
a mile from the sea, where they 
fitted the several portions together, 
and then, unobserved, carried their 
boat down to the shore. But, alas, 
they had no sooner launched their 
frail vessel than they found it would 
only hold five out of the seven cap- 
tives; two were therefore obliged 
to stay behind, whilst the others, 
bidding them a sorrowful farewell, 
set sail, the only provisions they 
were able to take with them being 
a little bread and two leathern 
bottles of fresh water. It was upon 
the goth of June that these five 
brave trustful hearted men launched 
their litile boat upon the great 
waters, where they were destined to 
see many fearful wonders which 
made their ‘souls melt within them 
because of the trouble.’ In a short 
time the fresh water which they 
had hoarded with so much care 
began to smell, and on the third 
day their small stock of bread, 
already spoiled by the salt water, 
was finished. Added to this the 
labour they had to undergo in order 
to keep the boat free from water 
was incessant, the fierce sun all the 
while scorching them, and the salt 
water, which the man who was 
employed in emptying the boat cast 
upon the others to cool them, hor- 
ribly blistering their backs. Then 
indeed ‘their hearts began to fail 
them, and they were at their wits’ 
end.’ Hungry-eyed famine stared 
them in the face, and on the fifth 
day they lost all hope of reaching 
Minorca, the haven to which, by 
help of a pocket compass during 
the day ol of the stars by night, 
they had been endeavouring to 
steer their course. So they ceased 
lying their oars, and sat crouching 
icon in the boat, looking listlessly 
over its rocking sides on the bright 
dancing pitiless waters, 80 soon, as 
they deemed, to be their fathomless 
grave. But suddenly they saw in 
the far distance a tortoise floating 
upon the shining surface of the 
sea; then hope once more trem- 
blingly passed the threshold of 
their hearts ; they silently clutched 
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their oars again, and rowed steal- 
thily towai the animal, their 
eyes greedily fixed upon it, their 
minds conscious of nothing else at 
that moment, around, beneath, or 
above them ; at last they neared it, 
and ere it was aware of them the 

seized upon it, cut off its head, 
fed upon its flesh, and drank its 
blood for lack of water. Refreshed 
and strengthened, they plied their 
oars with renewed courage, and 
about noon that very day—oh, 
sight of joy !—their longing eyes 
descried a thin grey line stretching 
along the far away horizon. Misty 
it might be ; low down and distant, 
but still it wavered not nor melted 
into air. So rejoicingly they steered 
towards it, and ere the night closed 
in upon them the mountains of 
Minorca—cloud-like still— loomed 
upon their gaze. Morning light 
revealed still more clearly to their 
watching eyes the friendly coast, 
and by ten o’clock that night they 
had landed. Then, indeed, were 
they “glad, and gave thanks unto 
Him who had brought them unto 
the haven where they would be.’ 
Immediately they had run their 


boat ashore, some of the — went 


in search of food, nor had they 
wandered far before they came 
upon a Spanish watch-tower, and 
no sooner had they told their won- 
drous story than their astonished 
hearers hasted to load them with 
food, which they joyfully took to 
their companions, who, meantime, 
had found a stream near at hand 
by the side of which they all sat 
down, and having eaten and drank 
with thankful hearts they laid them 
down to sleep. 

Next morning they made diligent 
haste to the town, where they were 
kindly welcomed by the viceroy, 
and hospitably entertained by the 
citizens, who were so struck with 
che recital of their adventures that 
they caused the canvas boat to be 
brought up from the shore, and 
placed as a votive offering in their 
great church, where a traveller saw 
the ribs and skeleton still hanging 
in the year 1771. As soon as Wil- 
liam Adains and his shipmates had 
recovered from the hardships they 
had undergone, they took their 


assage on one of the King of 
Bpain's ships bound for Alicant, 
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whence they sailed for England, 
where they arrived in safety in the 
month of September of the same 
ear. 

William Adams lived many years 
after this adventure, made numerous 
voyages, became a prosperous man, 
and spent his green and ful 
old age in the village which had 
been his birthplace, and where, to 
use the words of his biographer, 
‘he died in the year of our Lord 
1687, and his body, so like to feed 
fishes, lies buried in Paignton 
Churchyard, about four miles east 
of Totness, where it feedeth worms.’ 

A little while after reading this 
story of Adams, we made an excur- 
sion in the neighbourhood of Paign- 
ton, and tried to discover his grave 
in the churchyard there. But we 
sought in vain; none of the moss- 
grown tombstones bore his name: 
the place that had known him knew 
him no more. On our return the 
evening of that day to Totness, we 
halted at the little village of Berry 
Pomeroy, so named after the noble 
family of Pomerai. It is impossible 
to guess what the castle which 
they once inhabited, and now lies 
in ruins, must have been in its 
palmy days, so little now remains 
to show the ancient magnificence of 
a place respecting which it is said 
that it was no Tight day’s labour 
for a servant to open and shut the 
casements of the windows, at pre- 
sent draperied only with ivy and 
ferns. No traces are there now of the 
former splendour of its chambers, 
once adorned with statues of ala- 
baster, chimney-pieces of marble, 
and ceilings of the most delicate 
fretwork ; in vain, also, we looked 
for any remains of the noble terrace 
walk that formerly extended before 
the great entrance, and was all 
arched over with freestone, ela- 
borately carved and ornamented 
with various devices, and supported 
in front by stately pillars; whilst in 
the opposing wall were placed stone 
seats cut in the form of scallop- 
shells, wherein delicate ladies and 
weary pilgrims might rest and feast 
their eyes the while on the lovely 
views before them, the undulating 
wooded heights and verdant glades, 
wherein were standing stately trees, 
beneath whose shade herds of dap- 
pled deer rested amongst the 
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bracken, and there found shelter 
from the noontide heat. 

Here the Pomerais had their 
dwelling for upwards of five hun- 
dred years, holding their state 
amongst the greatest in the land; 
not only marrying their daughters 
to some of the principal peers of the 
realm, but allying themselves with 
the blood-royal itself. Famed too 
they were for pious deeds, one of 
them giving this very lordship of 
Biry, afterwards redeemed by his 
brother, to the monks of Gloucester; 
another employing large sums of 
money in restoring the magnificent 
Abbey of Buckfast. Time would 
fail us to enumerate the largesses 
bestowed by these noble barons 
upon the church; but before we 
take leave of them altogether, let 
us glance over the romantic story 
of Henry de la Pomerai as given in 
these chronicles. It appears that 
he took arms against his liege lord 
King Richard, then in the Holy 
Land; and, in behalf of John, ex- 
pelled the monks from their home 
on St. Michael’s Mount, turning 
their convent into a fortress. But 
‘hearing soon after of his sove- 
reign’s enlargement,’ so writes old 
Hollinshed, ‘he died with thought,’ 
or, as another says, ‘the very fear 
of ensuing harm wrought in him a 
present effort of the utmost that 
any harm could bring, and that was 
death.’ 

Evening had closed in when we 
drove back from the castle to 
Totness, and beautiful were the 
changing lights that glowed in the 
sky, and steeped the nearer hills in 
a golden mist, whilst the heights of 
Dartmoor stood up calm and dark 
against the deep purple heaven, the 
steep crags of Sor lifting higher 
still their sharp crests into the 
living light of the sunset. Now 
that Totness has been mentioned, 
we may as well see whether Prince 
mentions it as the birthplace of 
any of his Devon worthies. Yes, 
curiously enough, he says it was 
celebrated in the good old time 
for its lawyers, as indeed were 
many other towns in Devonshire, 
according to quaint Dr. Fuller, 
who asserts that ‘the natives of 
this county seem innated with a 
genius to study law, there being 
no other in England, Norfolk only 
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excepted, who b 


the practice 
thereof have raised such great es- 


tates.” But it is not of lawyers 
alone that Totness can make her 
boast, for though George Carew, 
Baron of Clopton, and son of Dr. 
Carew, Archdeacon of Totness, was 
born at Exeter, the town can claim 
him as being the first of her earls to 
whom she gave a title. And well 
the gallant soldier deserved his dig- 
nities, if we may judge from the 
following letter which Queen Eliza- 
beth wrote to him with her own 
hand after he had quelled the re- 
bellion in Ireland:— 


My FAITHFUL GEeorGE,—If ever more 
services of worth were performed in 
shorter space than you have done, we 
are deceived among many eye witnesses ; 
we have received the fruit thereof, and 
bid you faithfully credit that whatso 
wit, courage, or care may do, we truly 
find they have been thorowly acted in 
all your charge. And for the same 
believe that it shall neither be unremem- 
bered nor unrewarded. And in the 
meantime believe my help nor prayers 
shall never fail you.—Your Sovereign 
that best regards you, E. R. 


Certes, those were times worth 
living in, and this without any dis- 

aragement to the present. Brave, 
fialdionted noble, and generous 
old times, when a queen could so 
write, and a subject so deserve such 
praise. ‘Not unremembered—not 
unrewarded ;’ sweet, touching, in- 
spiring words, well fitted to nerve 
the arm and invigorate the heart 
amidst the din of battle, or of 
wordy conflicts waged in the Coun- 
cil-chamber. Not unrewarded in 
life— not unremembered after 
death! Who would not gladly have 
sacrificed himself in the service of 
such a mistress, if so be that he 
might add but one more jewel to her 
already lustrous crown? 

It was however by Charles I. 
that Sir George was created Earl 
of Totness, after having been con- 
stituted Lord President of Munster, 
and Master of the Ordnance in 
Ireland, by Queen Elizabeth, and 
Governor of the Isle of Guernsey 
and Castle Barnet by King James, 
who also advanced him to the dignity 
of a Baron of the realm. It was 
not only as a gallant soldier, a skil- 
ful commander, or an able states- 
man, that George Carew was famed; 
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in his early days he had studied at 
Oxford, and though the profession 
of arms had been dearer to him in 
his youth than that of arts, he 
afterwards became imbued with a 
love of letters, and distinguished 
himself as an elegant scholar as well 
as a great patron of learning. We 
cannot have a better proof that it 
is possible for the professions of 
literature and arms to be combined 
and cultivated at the same time 
with equal success, than is to be 
found in the fact that during the 
three years in which he was Lord 
President of Munster, and inces- 
santly engaged in conflicts with the 
rebellious Irish, and with the Spa- 
nish army which was overrunnin 
the province, he contrived to find, 
or rather make time for writing an 
account of all the events of the war. 
Thus, like the great Marquis of 
Montrose, Sir George Carew had 
that in him which would have en- 
abled him to make the lady of his 
love not only ‘glorious through his 
sword, but famous by his pen.’ To 
his commanding talents he also 
added qualities which shed such a 
beautiful and peculiar lustre over 
greatness—simplicity of mind, grace 
and dignity of manner, and modesty 
unfeigned. 

There were otherCarews in Devon 
not less illustrious than the Earl of 
Totness ; amongst them Mr. Thomas 
Carew, whose history is too ro- 
mantic to be entirely passed over 
in our talk about Devon worthies. 
‘When a quite young man he fell in 
love with his brother’s ward, the 
daughter of Sir Philip. Courtenay, 
she being a great fortune, and 
carrying her away secretly, he 
married her, to the great displea- 
sure of his brother and the young 
lady’s grandfather. So, to appease 
them the bridegroom determined to 
absent himself for a time, and went 
to the wars, in which he soon found 
an op rtunity of distinguishing 
himself, at the Battle of Flodden- 
field, after the following wise. 
Before the battle began a brave 
Scottish knight sent a challenge to 
any English gentleman to come out 
and fight with him for the honour 
of his country—last sparks these of 
the dying flame of chivalry, so soon 
to be utterly extinguished. There- 
upon, Mr. Carew begged permission 
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of the Lord Admiral Howard, then 
commanding the king’s army (in 
those days men often filled double 
offices with honour to themselves 
and their country), to answer the 
challenge. His request being 
granted, Mr. Carew met his ad- 
versary in open field, and overcame 
him, ‘to his high commendation and 
great endearment with the Lord 
Admiral ever after,’ which affection 
was greatly increased, as well it 
might be, by a service which Mr. 
Carew was enabled to render his 
general soon after. But we will 
read the account of it in the words 
of his biographer:— 

My Lord, taking Mr. Carew in com- 
pany with him as he rode forth upon 
service, descried a band of Scots coming 
towards them; the admiral at a very 
strait narrow passage of a bridge was in 
danger to be entrapped and taken. To 
prevent which Mr. Carew instantly en- 
treated him to exchange his armour and 
martial attire with him, that by such 
means, if need were, he might make an 
easier escape, to which the admiral, well 
considering of, soon consented to. 

The enemy, coming on to this narrow 
passage, Mr. Carew, in his rich habit, 
well mounted, crossed the bridge with 
his horse, and for a time so valiantly 
defended the same that no man could 
pass; that way gaining time, the num- 
bers between them being very unequal, 
for the Lord Admiral’s escape. How- 
ever, Mr. Carew was at last taken 
prisoner, to the no little joy of the 
enemy, who thought they had taken the 
general himself, as indeed by the rich- 
ness of his armour they had reason to 
imagine. But in fine, finding themselves 
deceived, they courteously carried him 
to the Castle of Dunbar, lying twenty 
Scotch miles to the east of Edinbro’, 
in Scotland, where he was courteously 
entertained by the lady thereof, who, 
having a brother then a prisoner in 
England, hoped by the advantage of an 
exchange to have him delivered to her 

ain, 

The lady there was always affable 
and courteous to her prisoner, but the 
keeper of the castle was of a malicious 
and churlish nature and dealt most 
cruelly with him. As an instance of 
which, as Mr. Carew was sitting by the 
fireside in his chamber, he came sud- 
denly upon him with his sword drawn, 
and an intention to murder him, which 
he, timely perceiving, took up the chair 
whereon he sat to defend himself, which, 
using his best skill to defend his 
life, he managed so well that he gave 
his keeper a deadly wound ; whereupon, 
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more help called in, he was presently 
cast into a deep dungeon, and kept 
there in such a cruel manner that he 
fell dangerously sick. However, at last 
he was redeemed and so returned to his 
manor at Bicklegh, after which the Lord 
Admiral never forgot the noble services 
Mr. Carew did him, but ever enter- 
tained him with all courtesy and friend- 
ship, made him his vice-admiral (! !) and 
assisted him in all his affairs. 


Truly romantic passages were 
these in the eventful life of Mr. 
Carew ; beautiful are these traits of 
generous, prompt, and brave self- 
sacrifice! Greater love can no man 
show for his friends than to lay 
down his life for them, and this 
Mr. Carew was ready and eager to 
do for his gallant chief ; he who had 
so lately left his girl-bride that 
he might prove to her relatives 
and his own how worthy he had 
been to win her whom in that 
prong of the bridge he could 

ve scarcely dared to hope he 
should ever see again, yet for whose 
sake, and for the sake of that which 
was dearer to him still, he was 
ready to give up all, if so be that he 
might leave an honoured name be- 
hind him. She too, in the lonely 
moated house where she passed the 
early days of her widowed wife- 
hood, how sadly must the time 
have passed with her during the 
dreary months of her husband’s 
captivity; yet doubtless her heart 
would at times exult, and her eyes 
fill with proud tears, remembering 
the cause for which he was suffering. 
And when from the highest turret 
of Bicklegh she looked forth and be- 
held him returning to his nobly won 
wife and his long-left home, how 
would all her cares and anxieties— 
the weary watching days and sleep- 
less nights, now gone by for ever, 
be forgotten in the bliss of that 
moment—bliss so great that at first 
it would seem well-nigh akin to 
anguish. 

‘We have wandered far from 
home, but ere we return we will 
once more visit the neighbour- 
hood of Totness, for the purpose 
of taking a look at Dartington, 
and lingering awhile in the great 
Hall; the only part still remaining 
of the ancient mansion which has 
seen sO many generations pass 
in and out of its portals, A right 
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stately Hall it is, with its lofty roof 
and its long row of noble Gothic 
windows, overlooking a wide extent 
of hill and valley, and the tortuous 
windings of the silver Dart, one of 
the loveliest of Devonshire rivers. 
Within these old walls, all mantled 
now with ivy, their only tapestry, 
the christening feast in honour of 
the infant Lord John Holland was 
celebrated some 450 years ago. A 
princely christening feast in truth it 

must have been, aptly shadowin, 
forth the splendid life of the child 
who was the subject of it. In our 
old book we read that on that 
memorable occasion the infant noble 
was presented with a cup of gold, 
curiously wrought in the form of a 
lily, and filled to the brim with gold 
coins, by his sponsor, the Abbot of 
Tavistock, that the Prior of 
Plymton also gave him a purse of 
old, and that he was carried 
rom the Hall to the church in the 

arms of his godmother, the Lady 
Pomerai, whose husband walked on 
one side of her, and Sir John Din- 
ham on the other, ‘ conducting her 
by the arms,’ whilst twenty-four 
men marched before them, each 
with a torch in his hand, which was 
kindled so soon as the baptismal 
rite was concluded, and the young 
lord’s sponsors had promised for him 
that he should renounce the pomps 
and vanities of this wicked world, a 
promise that his after-life would 
seem to show he had scarcely 
eared to keep. Both the kings of 
England in whose reigns he lived 
es never to have been weary 
of showering dignities upon him. 
Henry V. constituted him his 
eneral by land and sea; made him 

xovernor of Melhun, and Constable 

of the Tower of London, whilst on 
Henry’s death he went to the siege 
of Compiegne, whence he returned 
to attend the coronation of Henry 
VI., solemnized at Paris; and not 
long afterwards he was made Lord 
High Marshal of England. Being 
sent as ambassador to the city of 
Arras, he obtained permission from 
the king to carry with him certain 
treasures in gold and silver, rich 
gems, splendid vestments, and 
woollen cloth, for the manufacture of 
which England was famed. Seven 
ears afterwards he was created 

e of Exeter, with the special 
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privilege of having place and seat 
in all parliaments and councils next 
to the Duke of York. Lastly, he 
was constituted Lord High Admiral 
of England, Ireland, and Aquitaine. 
Numerous grants of money and 
lands were also made to him, and 
he was blessed with three wives, all 
of them of noble family, and of 
whom the third survived him many 
years. But ‘at last this great per- 
son, after he had seen all the 

andeur of this world, and was 

imself a good part thereof, yielded 
to fate in the year 1447, not being 
fully arrived at the fiftieth year of 
his age.’ And what more fitting 
epitaph could be inscribed upon his 
tomb than those striking words in 
which Sir Walter Raleigh thus 
ee the Destroyer? ‘Oh! 
eloquent, just, and mighty Death, 
whom none could advise thou hast 
persuaded, what none hath dared 
thou hast done, and whom all the 
world hath flattered thou only hast 
cast out and despised; thou hast 
drawn together all the far-stretched 
greatness—all the pride, cruelty, 
and ambition of man, and covered 
it all over with these two narrow 
words, ‘Hic jacet.’’ 

The Duke’s tastes, like every- 
thing else connected with him, seem 
to have been splendid; of this we 
have one instance in the chalice 
made of beryl, and adorned with 
gold, pearls, and precious stones, 
which he presented to the high altar 
of the church of St. Catharine, in 
which he was buried. A pompous 
funeral it must have been, judging 
from the large sums of money he 
bequeathed to the priests and clerks 
of the House of St. Catharine, for 
their ‘ great labour and observance 
on the day of his burying.’ Perhaps 
it was the conviction, from per- 
sonal observation, of the worthless- 
ness of such labours and obser- 
vances, which caused his wife Anne, 
with a wisdom beyond her hus- 
band’s, to forbid her executors from 
making ‘any great feast’ at her 
funeral, ‘ or having a solemn hearse, 
or any costly lights, or largess of 
liveries, according to the vain pomp 
of the world,’ but only what might 
be sufficient to the ‘worship of 
God ;’ for which purpose she left 
ae legacies, further directing 

er executors to find an ‘honest 
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priest to say mass and pray for her 
soul, her lord’s soul, and all Christian 
souls, in the chapel where she should 
be buried, for the space of seven 
years ; her lord having already or- 
dained that four honest and cunning 
priests should pray yearly and per- 
—_ , not for ali Christian souls, 

ut only ‘for his soul, and those of 
his wives, and his sister Constance, 
and for the souls of all his pro- 
genitors.’ The Duke left two 
children behind him: a daughter 
Anne, to whom he bequeathed his 
‘white bed, with popinjays ;’ and a 
son Henry, to whom he left ‘ all the 
stuff of his wardrobe.’ Little did 
he then guess what would be the 
fate of that gallant and luckless son 
of his, whose sad story we must let 
his biographer relate in his own 
words :— 


He was a very brave soldier, but un- 
fortunately engaging on the weakest 
side (by the support of the tottering 
house of Lancaster), he perished under 
the ruins thereof. Fighting manfully 
at Barnet-field with the Lancastrians, 
he was sore wounded and left for dead 
from seven o'clock in the morning till 
four in the afternoon. Recovering of 
his wounds, he fled beyond sea, but was 
reduced to very great extremity, for 
though he descended from the royal 
family, and had married the sister of 
King Edward the Fourth, yet it is re- 
ported by Comines, ‘that he saw him in 
such distress that he ran on foot, bare- 
legged, after the Duke of Burgundy’s 
train (who had married his wife’s sister), 
begging his bread, for God’s sake. He 
was at length found dead in the sea 
betwixt Dover and Calais, though not 
known how he came thither. 


We will not spoil the force of the 
moral which this story is so well 
fitted to impress upon the minds of 
our sei any comments of our 
own. But seldom has it chanced us 
to meet with such a striking picture 
of the deep irony that lies in the 
strange contrasts with which life 
abounds, and which are so full of 
meaning to those who read them 
aright. 

A hundred years and more have 
passed since the christening feast of 
the infant lord was celebrated in the 
Hall at Dartington ; and the estate 
has passed out of the hands of the 
Holland family into that of the 
Champernons, in whose possession 
it has remained to this day. At the 
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date of which we are speaking, 
somewhere about 1564, the Cham- 
pernons were residing there; and 
with their permission we will take 
another look at the grand old Hall, 
or rather at the sunny bank outside, 
where in fancy we may see seated 
in the shadow of the walls a party 
of boys, engaged in listening to 
the youngest amongst them, who 
is reading aloud from a large quarto 
which he has brought there out of 
the library. The boys are Henr 
Champernon and his cousins, an 
one of whom is destined to leave an 
honoured name behind him. Look 
at them a moment, and see how 
different is their style and expres- 
sion, yet what an air of nobleness 
is visible about them all. The eldest 
is tall and dark; his brow is wide 
and commanding beyond his years ; 
his smile grave, and coming seldom, 
but when it does, inexpressibly 
sweet, his large melancholy eyes 
light up when he is speaking or 
listening to anything that excites 
his scorn of baseness or his love of 
what is great and noble, his coun- 
tenance when at rest wears an ex- 
gaa of pensive thoughtfulness. 
is younger brother is as fair as he 
is dark ; there is a family likeness 
in the expression of their counte- 
nances, but there is something more 
dreamy and abstracted about the 
younger brother, and he looks more 
fitted to lean upon another than to 
be a leader or a guide; his dove 
eyes are full of sweetness, and the 
paleness of his complexion and 
fragility of his form give an air of 
spirituality to his beauty beyond 
what his brother possesses. But 
how shall we paint the youngest of 
the group—the youngest and best 
loved amongst them? how portray 
his gracious aspect, and describe 
the perfect oval of that striking face, 
with its lofty forehead, bright ex- 
pressive eyes, and mouth eloquent 
even in silence? How shall we 
give an idea of the fascination of 
his manners even in those early 
days, the winning sweetness which 
made him beloved by old and y oung, 
notwithstanding his sometimes way - 
ward and regally imperious ways? 
No one indeed could resist young 
Walter Raleigh, least of all those 
half-brothers of his whom we have 
been attempting to describe, Hum- 
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hrey and Adrian Gilbert, who ever 
oved him with a constant and deep 
affection. 

We may suppose that the boys 
have been spending their summer 
holidays with their cousin at Dar- 
tington, and that on this the last day 
of their stay, Walter has reached the 
concluding pages of the book which 
he has been reading aloud to his bro- 
thers and his cousin every evening 
during the last week or fortnight. 
See how his breast heaves with 
emotion as he goes on; listen how 
his utterance becomes more rapid 
and his tones more passionate whilst 
he reads of the cruelties perpetrated 
by the Spanish conquerors on their 
West Indian slaves, and is silently 
registering in his heart of hearts a 
solemn vow that when he reaches 
manhood he will seek those far-off 
lands, and as far as in him lies will 
avenge the wrongs of the long dead 
and the still suffering. The tragic 
storyis finished at last,and now from 
his silvery tongue come eloquent 
boy-comments on what he has read, 
and fiery appeals to his young 
hearers. They listen to him in 
silence, and when he has finished 
speaking they are silent still, each 
one occupied with his own thoughts. 
If we could look into Humphrey’s 
heart, we should perchance see that 
he is not thinking then of El Dorado 
or the islands of the West; his 
spirit, more akin to that which 
animated the noble old Pilgrim 
Fathers, sympathizes rather with 
the ‘dark and true and tender 
North,’ than with the bright, fickle, 
and passionate South. He would 
be a pioneer and a discoverer, not a 
redresser or an avenger, and leave 
to ardent souls such as Walter’s 
the task of revenging the wrongs 
of the innocent and punishing the 
guilty. And what may we imagine 
to have been Adrian’s thoughts? 
May we not suppose that his timid, 
sensitive spirit would shrink from 
dangers and perils which would be 
welcome to Walter and Humphrey 
if the path to greatness lay through 
them? His gentle nature has been 


excited, it is true, by the stories he 
has heard of tropical climes, and of 
the treasures with which they over- 
flow; he would fain discover such 
for himself, but ‘may they not, be 
he asks 


found nearer at home?’ 
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himself, and instantly his fertile 
imagination sees them hidden in 
the rocks and crags of Dartmoor. 
He had most likely been wandering 
that morning by the side of the 
Dart, and as he looked into its 
clear depths, and saw the pebbles in 
its bed shining with all the colours 
of the rainbow, he might well have 
fancied they must surely be made of 
old and precious stones. He remem- 
“_ the beauty of that spot now, and 
how every time the sun shone from 
the clouds new colours had flashed 
into being as the water flowed over 
the boulders; and who knows but 
that one day he himself may be 
able to convert those seemings into 

lorious realities? As for the young 

Valter’s day-dreams, they are of 
honour and glory, and fame and 
greatness ; everything on which his 
imagination is employed is invested 
with a halo of poetry, and even the 
very hardships and perils he well 
knows he shall have to encounter 
on that ocean, of which he was one 
day to be called by the sweet singer 
of England ‘ The Shepherd,’ rather 
stimulate than daunt his ardent, 
enthusiastic spirit. So we ma 

fancy that the reading of that boo 

was indeed a crisis in the lives of 
those young boys; and when in 
after days they look back upon 
their summer holiday, they will 
perhaps deem it to have been at 
once the happiest and the gravest 
of their existence. 

The next morning they return to 
their home at Hayes, the farm we 
have already mentioned as being 
within a few miles only of the 
place where we spent part of our 
vacation. It is a picturesque old 
house, facing the south; a few 
hundred yards in front of it rises a 
hill completely covered with wood 
and crowned with a clump of fir 
trees. The house consists of a 
centre and two projecting wings, 
which are almost covered with ivy ; 
two great ilex trees keep guard on 
either side of the rustic porch ; be- 
fore the house is a large garden, 
well stocked with flowers and fruit 
trees, and the high surroundin 
walls are bright with valerian a 
wallflowers. The house has not 


as many traces of antiquity about 
it as we might expect, excepting 
the outer doors and the wooden 
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barge boards running below the 
eaves. At the time of our visit we 
were not permitted to see the inte- 
rior; the only answer we received 
to our politely-worded and oft-re- 
peated request being contained in 
the words ‘ Certainly not,’ uttered 
in a very peremptory tone by the 
Amazonian -looking damsel who 
stood guarding the door asthough we 
had approached it with burglarious 
intentions. ‘ Which is Sir Wal- 
ter’s room?’ we asked. .‘ Up there,’ 
she replied, pointing to a broad 
casement upper window on thie left- 


hand side. ‘ Will you not allow 
the ladies to see it?’ ‘Certainly 
not.’ ‘But it will be such a 


disappointment to them.’ ‘ There 
ben’t nothing in it that'll do mun 
any good to see.’ ‘ Will you 
allow us to light a cigar?’ But no! 
even that device did not procure us 
admittance. The churlish damsel 
brought us a light, and we were 
obliged to be satisfied with a tran- 
sient glimpse, which we got whilst 
she was absent, of a square, low 
room, in the centre of which stood 
an old table with some rude carving 
on its sides and legs. But per- 
haps it was on the whole as well 
that we did not get a sight of the 
inside of the house, as our poetical 
fancies might, in consequence, have 
been cruelly put to flight. Much 
of change must have passed over 
the interior, whilst the outside of 
the dwelling doubtless remains the 
same as it was in the days of Sir 
Walter’s youth. The walks that 
he loved so well are unchanged 
also; there is still the little narrow 
lane leading down to the sea-side, 
where he and Humphrey used to 
sit the livelong day and speculate 
on the glorious future which they 
believed was in store for them; 
Walter launching forth into all sorts 
of beautiful and poetical fancies ; 
and Humphrey, as enthusiastic as 
he, giving a graver, severer, and 
purer tone to day-dreams, which 
were to the full as exalted as his 
younger brother's, and with even less 
of worldliness in them. Cold and 
still are those noble hearts now, 
but they being dead yet speak in 
the memories they have left behind; 
and never more eloquently than in 
those last words which ensies 

Gilbert uttered when, in his little 
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ship, the waves rising high and 
raging horribly around him, with 
his book in his hand he eried out 
to his company—‘ We are as near 
to heaven here at sea as at land.’ 

But to return to Hayes farm. 
There is no more touching trait 
in Sir Walter’s character than 
the attachment he entertained to- 
wards this his birthplace and much- 
loved home of his childhood. No 
cares of state—no adventures in 
foreign lands—no court favour or 
prosperity—ever made him cease to 
a towards it, aud just when he 

ad obtained a patent from the 
queen for colonizing America, 
a time when one might have sup- 
d his head would have been too 
ull of the cares of business to think 
of other things, he thus wrote re- 
specting Hayes to Mr. Duke, the 
proprietor of it :— 

Mr. Duxe,—i wrote to Mr. Prideaux 
to move you for the purchase of Hayes, 
a farm sometime in my father’s posses- 
sion, I will most willingly give what- 
ever in your conscience you deem it 
worthe, and if at any time you shall 
have occasion to use me, you shall find 
me a thankfull friend to you and yours. 
I am resolved, if I cannot entreat you, 
to build at Collaton, but for the natural 
disposition I have to that place, being 
born in that house, I had rather seate 
myself there than anywhere else. I 
take my leave, readie to countervaile all 
your courtesies to the utter of my power. 

Court, y® 20 July, 1584. 

But Sir Walter was destined to 
be an unsuccessful suitor for Hayes, 
and probably his aa in 
a thing on which he had evidently 
set his heart, made him give up the 
idea of building at Collaton, as he 
had intended. It is interesting to 
know that on his estates at Youghal, 
in Ireland, there is a house the fac- 
simile of Hayes, doubtless built by 
him in loving remembrance of his 
old home. 

Not very far from Hayes is East 
Budleigh Church, in which is shown 
the carved oak pew once occupied 
by the Raleigh family. The ex- 
terior is embellished with carved 
work, among which are the arms 
of Wymond Raleigh, quartering 
those of his wife; and in the middle 
aisle, not far from the Raleigh 
pew, are the graves where his an- 
cestors lie buried. On that of his 
grandmother is a floriated cross, 
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and an inscription which runs 
thus :— 
Orate pro aia 
Johanna Ralegh uxoris Wal* 
Ralegh que obiit x die mens, 
Augusti anno d™ mcc.... 


There is a curious peculiarity 
about the way in which this inserip- 
tion is carved, the letters being 
made to appear as ordinary printing 
would do if seen in a mirror, so 
that there is no small difficulty in 
deciphering them. It is still a 
doubtful point whether Sir Walter's 
head was deposited in the family 
vault in East Budleigh Church, but 
the probabilities are against it; 
however, there is enough about the 
church and the locality to make it 
well worth visiting by those who 
feel an interest in everything con- 
nected with the memory of one of 
England's greatest men. 

But it is time our wanderings 
should cease. Ere they do so, how- 
ever, let us linger for a moment 
near the cottage where, as we have 
already mentioned, the descendants 
of John Oxenham’s family lived not 
long ago, and there recal to remem- 
brance some of the incidents con- 
nected with his fateful life. 

John Oxenham, according to the 
author of the book to which we are 
indebted for the materials of our 
history, was born at either Ply- 
mouth or South Tawton, and the 
first thing that we hear of him is his 
being one of the volunteers who 
accompanied Sir Francis Drake to 
the Western Indies in the year 15,72, 
and there taking part in the action 
at Nombre de ‘Dios, a place where 
he was afterwards to meet with as 
much disaster as the wretched 
Spaniard who had so named it in 
his extremity. No mean part did 
John Oxenham play in that memor- 
able action, for it appears that on 
Drake entering the town he ordered 
his brother John and Mr. Oxenham 
to take sixteen of their company, 
and directing their course towards 
the King of Spain’s Treasury, 
to enter the town by the market- 
place, while he with the remainder 
of his men—there were but fifty- 
three in all—would march up the 
principal street, and under cover 
of the night, yet not stealthily, 
but with the blast of trumpets and 
the roll of drums, make his way 
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intothe town. This he did, startling 
the townspeople out of their peace- 
ful sleep with the sudden sound 
of martial music, and so scaring 
them with the lurid blaze of torches 
carried by his men, that after a timid 
and hurried conflict they began to 
retreat before the General, when, 
seeing Mr. Oxenham and his party 
approaching from the other side, 
seized with a sudden panic, the 
laid down their arms and fled. 
Whereupon Mr. Oxenham and his 
men hastened to the Governor's 
dwelling, where much treasure be- 
longing to the King of Spain was de- 
sited, and having broken into the 
ouse, they feasted their eyes on a 
great pile of silver, which was, how- 
ever,smallin comparison towhatthey 
soon after discovered in the King’s 
Treasury hard by the water-side. 
There hey found as much gold, 
silver, and precious stones as would 
have sunk their four pinnaces had 
they attempted to carry it all away, 
so to their no small annoyance they 
were obliged to leave some of it be- 
hind. Sailing thence, Oxenham 
accompanied Drake to a place not far 
from Cartagena, where they went 
ashore, and resolved to undertake a 
journey to Panama, a project which 
none but men of iron wills would 
have ventured to entertain. Sixty 
years before Vasco Nunez had set 
out on the same expedition, but he 
had been accompanied by 190 men, 
besides Indian slaves, whereas the 
English who followed in his foot- 
steps numbered but eighteen, and 
thirty friendly Symerons, who being 
well acquainted with the road, 
went before them, and breaking 
down branches of trees in the 
seemingly trackless forest through 
which their path lay, cast them on 
the ground as road-marks for those 
who followed. At last John Oxen- 
ham and his leader saw rising before 
them a solitary peak crowned with 
asingle palm tree. To the top of 
that hill Vasco Nunez had ascended 
on St. Martin’s Day, 1513, and 
standing on its summit, with none 
beside him, had fallen down on his 
kneer, and thanked God for the sight 
then and there revealed to him; a 
sight that filled his heart perchance 
with joy as great as the returning 
Greeks experienced when with one 
voice they exclaimed, ‘The sea, the 
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sea!’ And now that little English 
company had ascended the same 
mountain, and ‘one of the chief 
Symerons, taking Captain Drake's 
hand, desired him to walk up the 
_ tree, in which they had cut 

ivers steps to ascend almost to the 
top, on which they had made a con- 
venient arbour for twelve men to sit. 
Captain Drake having ascended the 
tree, and (the weather being fair) 
taken a full view of that sea which 
he had heard such golden reports of, 
besought God to give him life and 
leave once to sailan English ship on 
those seas. Then calling up all his 
men, he speaking, acquainted Mr. 
Oxenham with his petition, on which 
he and the others promised to give 
him their assistance.’ 

With joyful hearts they then pro- 
ceeded on their way, until they had 
arrived within half a league of 
Panama, when hiding themselves in 
the long grass growing on either 
side of the road, they waited to way- 
lay the treasure that was conveyed 
by that route to Vera Cruz. But 
their scheme was frustrated by one 
of their party, who had taken a little 
too much brandy, starting up on 
hearing the tramp of a horse, so 
being thus disappointed they went 
on their way to Vera Cruz, and 
made themselves masters of the 
town, after which exploit they tra- 
velled back to their ships, greatly 
changed in appearance by the hard- 
ships and vexation they had under- 
zone. 

They had scarcely returned, how- 
ever, before they determined on a 
new expedition against Nombre de 
Dios, and having slept soundly all 
night, were roused in the early 
morning by the sweet and melodious 
tinkle of the bells attached to a herd 
of treasure-laden mules passing by 
that way. On they came, 290 in 
number, each mule carrying 300 
ng weight of silver. Instantly 

rake, Oxenham, and their men 
fall upon the escort, and having put 
it to flight, unload the mules, taking 
with them as much silver and gold 
as they could carry, though that 
was not more than half of it, and 
the remainder iaey buried in the 
sand or under faller trees, intending 
to remove it at some future time. 
Then they returned to their pin- 
naces and loaded them with the 
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treasure. Having done this, Mr. 
Oxenham, with twelve Englishmen 
and sixteen Symerons, went back to 
fetch the stores they had hid in the 
sand, but, alack! when they reached 
the place the earth was disturbed 
for a mile round, and of all that 
they buried they only recovered 
thirteen bars of silver and some 
wedges of gold. For it seems that 
a Frenchman of their company had 
been taken: prisoner by the Spa- 
niards, who had forced him by tor- 
ture to show them where the treasure 
had been deposited. 

It was on the oth of August, 1573, 
that Drake returned to England 
from this eventful voyage, and 
Oxenham went home, there to wait 
until his leader should call for the 
fulfilment of his promise of accom- 
panying him to the South Sea. 
But two years passing away with- 
out his receiving any summons, and 
not knowing how much longer he 
might have to wait, he in an evil 
hour listening to the tempter, de- 
termined to seek the Pacific him- 
self. His gallant daring, generous 
nature, co free off-hand bearing 
having made him a great favourite 
with the sailors, who had dubbed 
him ‘Captain John’ on his former 
expedition, he found no difficulty in 
getting together a crew of some 
seventy men, with whom he put to 
sea in the year 1575. 

On his arrival in the Indies he 
heard that convoys of soldiers were 
now appointed to escort treasure ; so 
what did Captain John do, but hove 
up his one om on land into a little 
cove well sheltered by trees, and 
there hid it under a covering of 
boughs, burying his pieces of ord- 
nanee and stores of provisions under 
ground, so that he might be able to 
have recourse to them in time of 
need. This done, he set off with 
his seventy men and six negro 
guides on his perilous journey. As 
they went onwards the sealden ent 
a road for them through the forest, 
which occasionally rose like a 
great impervious wall on either 
side, no pause, no break in the 
ever verdant foliage. In vain their 
eyes strove to pierce through the 
thick underwood: nothing could 
they see above or around them but 
dark dense mahogany trees, with 
here and there towering proudly 
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above all the beauteous ceta palm, 
sunning its graceful crown in the 
light of an unclouded. sky. Every 
now and then as they slowly and pain- 
fully wound along their path, they 
came — huge plantain leaves, torn 
and split by the wind, now lyin 
witheredand crackling onthe ui 
and anon they discovered a bunch 
of gigantic white lilies, filling the 
air with their perfume, and clustered 
round the foot of some great man- 
grove; whilst near at hand flamed 
the dazzling sun tree, its blossoms 
one sheet of fire, filling the shade 
with light. But what perhaps most 
struck those who had never tra- 
versed these forests before in the 
dimly lighted solitudes, was the 
constant hum of numberless insects, 
accompanied at intervals by the 
creaking metallic rustle and fall of 
palm leaves and the chattering of 
the monkeys. Sometimes too, far 
above their heads, they heard the 
rush of wings, and presently a flock 
of screaming parrots settled and 
fluttered their brilliant feathers on 
the branches of surrounding trees. 
In the evening they heard no sweet 
singing of birds, only the startling 
hooting of owls would come from 
the forest depths. 

At last, after winding their way 
through the forest and down the 
river Chagres, Captain John and his 
men arrived at Panama, and he, in- 
stead of Drake, is destined to be 
the first Englishman permitted to 
sail a ship on the great Pacific. 
Embarking in his galliot, he crosses 
to an island, and there, seated on 
the pearl-strewn shore, we may 
imagine him gazing on that rosy 
western sky which had been ever 
luring him onwards from the darker 
East, where never sunset skies 
show such wealth of crimson and 
violet and amber as he is now 
beholding. He is listening, half with 
pride and half in melaneholy, to 
the grand solemn thunder of the 
surf as it rolls along the shore, not 
with the ever restless energetic rise 
and fall and plunge of the feverish 
Atlantic pulse, but with a grand, 
slow, measured swell, the wave 
gradually increasing in volume and 
height until it rises to a height of 
fifteen or twenty feet, and then, 
arching over, falls with a deep hol- 
low crash in one unbroken line upon 
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the coast, the solemn sound being 
succeeded by a pause of still more 
awful silence, as soon as the wave, 
which has received fresh impetus 
from the shock of its fall, has run 
far up the shore, and then retreated 
with a deep grating noise, as it 
drags the pebbles on the beach 
down into the ocean depths. A 
spirit restless and ambitious as was 
Captain John’s could not surely 
have long listened to that calm 
ever-recurring shock and silence ; 
and yet for a while he would find a 
strange mysterious pleasure in 
gazing upon that lovely sky and 

nder ocean, whilst perhaps at 
intervals his eye would idly stray 
to the pelicans feeding their young 
by the shore, beneath the shade 
of the bananas and _ tamarinds 
which grow so plentifully on the 
Island of Pearls. 

And now we are drawing near the 
miserable close of this adventurous 
life. During his tarrying awhile on 
that fatal Isle of Pearls waiting 
for the Peruvian treasure, he had 
chanced to fall in with two trading 
vessels, in one of which, besides a 
great quantity of gold, he had laid 

nds upon a table all of massive 
gold, set round about with great 
emeralds ; and in the other vessel he 
had found a lovely lady, married, 
and the mother of children, his mad 
and sinful love for whom brought 
about his perdition after the follow- 
ing wise. Being greatly moved by 
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her entreaties, he gave the men he 
had found on board the ships their 
liberty, when they, making all haste 
to Panama, sent out forces to inter- 
cept him on his return journe 
acrosstheisthmus. After long seare 
he was tracked to his camping place 
on the banks of a river by the 
feathers of the fowls which the 
English had plucked for their 
noonday meal, and had permitted 
to float down the stream. Over- 
powered by numbers, Captain John 
and his party were taken prisoners, 
and carried to Lima, where he suf- 
fered death as a pirate. 

‘So brave a spirit,’ concludes his 
biographer, ‘certainly deserved a 
better fate; and what by some was 
adjudged piracy, had it been at- 
tended with success, had been es- 
teemed a genius’s exploit.’ 

We are not particularly fond of 
the practice of tacking on a moral 
to a story; better let it make its 
own impression on the reader; yet 
we cannot refrain from asking to 
how many enterprises may not 
Captain John’s biographer’s com- 
ment be applied at the present day. 

But we have reached the end of 
our allotted space, a circumstance 
which perchance our readers may 
not regret, though we would fain 
hope that the places and the per- 
sons to whom we have introduced 
them may not be deemed, even in 
these days, entirely unworthy their 
notice and regard. Devonta. 





+ A CAMPAIGN WITH THE RUSSIAN ARMY.* 


‘WHEN EVER the Crimean army 
was great in its deeds or suffer- 
ings, the first question which each 
asked of others and everyone of 
himself was, ‘ What will they say at 
home?’ The next question was, 
‘What will the Russians say ?—The 
opinions and sentiments of our 
friends at home were in due course 
conveyed to us by private corre- 
spondence and by the public papers; 
but our curiosity respecting the 
impression which the proceedings 
of the allied armies made upon 
the Russians has never been satis- 
fied. From the sailing of the ad- 
venturous expedition to the late 
grand assault upon Sebastopol, 
public opinion in the Russian camp 
Setiend a profound, an inscrutable 
mystery. hrough all that long 
campaign the vision of the invading 
army was limited to the extent of 
their camps; not a sound, not a 
murmur, not an idea of what was 
acting or suffering beyond our lines 
ever came across that narrow strip 
of land which separated our posi- 
tions from those of our enemies. 
Vague reports there were indeed— 
the sayings of spies and deserters— 
but what these men said was too 
shadowy to impress the mind with 
any other conviction than that of 
the bad faith of the speaker. 
Beyond our lines all was doubt and 
mystery—a dark and dismal realm, 
the surface of which was marked 
by frowning earthworks, and here 
and there a vidette—a sort of 
mounted scarecrow put up with a 
view to the intimidation of tres- 
passers. 

In England too, when, thanks to 
private and public correspondence, 
the condition, the feelings, and the 
temper of the Crimean army had be- 
come well known, there prevailed the 
same mystery as to what was going 
onin the Russian camp. The re- 
ports and despatches in the Invalide 
Russe, officiously brought to the 
notice of the British public by the 
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go-between German press, promul- 
ated the barrenness of facts and 

gures. Beyond these nothing was 
known, and beyond these nothing 
is known, of the doings in the Rus- 
sian camp during the most eventful 
_ of last year’s campaign. 

ome light however is now thrown 
on the subject by the publication of 
a little German book—the diary ofa 
hysician in Prince Menschikoff’s 
head quarters. Dr. P.—for we are 
not favoured with the name of the 
man who fills up so important a 
gap in the literature of the war— 

r. P. is not a soldier-doctor, nor 
sufficiently conversant with military 
affairs to have formed and recorded 
opinions on the events of the war. 
But he had a quick eye and an open 
ear, and he lived in the midst of and 
with the general staff of the Russian 
army. is views are second-hand, 
but all the better for their want of 
originality, for they are borrowed 
from the highest military authorities 
—from the men who conducted the 
operations against us, and who were 
most capable of forming an opinion 
on our mode of warfare and the 
efficiency of our troops. 

LT have said enough to show that 
the book of which I speak is not an 
ordinary publication, and this must 
serve as my excuse for dealing with 
it in an extraordinary manner. I 
will neither review it, nor enter into 
a wordy war with its author, nor 
extract opinions and descriptions in 
support of some opinions I may 
happen to entertam. I propose 
simply to condense its contents, 
and by so doing to give to the 
readers of Fraser the first com- 
plete and connected Russian narra- 
tive of the events of the war. 

The allied armies landed in Cala- 
mita Bay on the 14th September.— 
Sunday, the 17th of that month, was 
a day of gloom and fear for the in- 
habitants and the garrison of Sebas- 
topol. Nothing was known, every- 
thing was apprehended. The thun- 
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der of a distant cannonade had on 
the 14th rolled amidst the ravines 
of the Belbek, and its faint rumbling 
was heard even on the distant 
heights of the Aya Burun. Some 
said a battle had been fought; and 
the fact that no victory had been 
proclaimed was an_ incontestable 
proof of the defeat of the Russian 
troops. Others denied the battle, 
and dubbed the cannonade an 
unimportant engagement of the 
steamers of the allied fleets with 
some strand-batteries at Old Fort. 
‘There were no Russian troops at 
Eupatoria’ said the well-informed. 
‘No cannonade in or near Eupatoria 
was audible at Sebastopol,’ said 
military men and critics of military 
matters. But however this might 
be, the people of Sebastopol knew 
that the allies had sailed from the 
coast of Bulgaria; that large armies 
and powerful fleets wereon their way 
to conquer the Crimea; and they 
were positive that something unusual 
had happened on the 14th, for on 
and from that day Cossack orderlies, 
riding in hot haste and covered 
with sweat and dust, had galloped 
into Sebastopol at all hours in the 
day and the night; the axe and the 
hammer sounded from the docks, 
small steamers, sent to reconnoitre 
the enemy, were continually leaving 
the harbour; fresh regiments from 
other parts of the peninsula were 
pouring into the camps which, as 
if by magic, had been formed on 
either side of the harbour. The 
very air was heavy with rumours— 
it was a sultry time. How long 
would it be before the armies of 
three nations covered the purple 
crests of the distant mountains? By 
to-morrow morning the tricolour, the 
union-jack, and the crescent, may 
be waved within sight of Sebas- 
topol! 

The gates of the town are closed, 
and orders have gone forth that the 
people shall rejoice within Sebas- 
topol. Regimental bands perform 
on the quays. The sun is bright 
and warm even in his hour of 
setting. Fort Constantine is in a 
blaze of light. The sea and the 
distant sky are blent into one sheet 
of purple and gold. The broad 
streets and squares are crowded, 
but the people are thoughtful and 
gloomy. hey cannot langh; 
they will not sing. The very 
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dancing-places in the sailor’s sub- 
urb are deserted. But the police 
are active—they persuadé and 
threaten, and push and keep the 
people moving about the streets, 
who would gladly stand in groups 
to gossip on their hopes and fears. 

The very officers of the staff 
move about restlessly, with lowering 
brows. A small steamer entered 
the harbour a few hours ago. Her 
—— hastened to the Admi- 
ralty with the air of a man who 
brings important news, but not 
good news. ‘The generals of the 
army and the captains of the fleet, 
convened in haste, have met at the 
admiral’s,—at the quarters of Prince 
Menschikoff. Three small steamers 
have been sent out, and the larger 
ships have orders to get their 
steam up. Even scepticism must 
yield: the enemy have invaded the 
soil of holy Russia! 

Sebastopol must expect a siege. 
Can she resist it? Her sea forts 
are strong, but the enemy who 
threatens them drafts into his 
service the inventions of modern 
science. The fleets of the allies 
carry implements of destruction 
such as never before were em- 
ployed in war. The defences on 
the land side are very weak. In 
the north there are the earthworks, 
small and insignificant as yet, of an 
intrenched camp, the construction 
of which commenced on the day the 
allied expedition sailed from Balt- 
shik. There is also Fort Severnaja, 
but that work is too isolated; it can 
hardly be said to protect the town 
and harbour; it has no works to 
support it, and not even the most 
sanguine dare to hope that it can 
hold out against an energetic attack. 
In the south, the defences of the 
town are confined to some towers 
and earthworks, still construct- 
ing. The very position of the 
town at the bottom of ravines and 
on the slope of high hills which 
overlook it, is fatal to its defenders. 
The Russian army in the Crimea is 
comparatively small. The fact is, 
no one ever believed that the allies 
would invade the Crimea, and their 
sudden arrival has awed every one, 
from the highest to the lowest. 
The ~ of the allies, well 
matured, well prepared, must be 
suecessful. 


A land pe | of 100,000 
men, a fleet of 1200 sail, with 5000 
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guns; such colossal means would 
suffice to conquer the world. How 
can this open town resist them, and 
in the open town this small army ? 
Even by numbers the odds are 
heavy enough against the Russians, 
let alone the strategical superiority 
of the allies; the rapid motions 
of the French; the excellent artil- 
lery and the engineering skill of 
the English, and the savage im- 
petuosity of the Turks. And then 
the new inventions in the way of 
artillery and small arms! Those 
who know Prince Menschikoff say 
that he will certainly fight, but 
now not even his warmest admirers 
dare to hope that he can do so 
much as delay the doom which has 
gone forth against Sebastopol. 

It is night. Tar-pots “a 
torches are burning all along the 
quays, sending up a black smoke 
and casting a ruddy light on the 
dense crowdsof people—citizens, sol- 
diers, and officers—that still throng 
the streets. The steam frigates 
have left, large sailing ships have 
advanced from the rear of the har- 
bour and crowd the entrance. 
Every one is puzzled to understand 
the meaning of this manceuvre, for 
these men-of-war are not ready for 
sea, nor are they being made 
ready. 

A gun from the seaside —a 
second!—a third! Bugles and 
drums in the forts sound the alarm, 
lights flitting to and fro are seen 
in the ships, and the crowd sways 
tumultuously with the ery —‘ The 
foe! they come! they come!’ 

It was a false alarm! Still the 
crowd is dense and restless. All 
tongues are loosened, liberty of 
speech prevails, and the hubbub of 
Voices diverts public attention from 
the enormous black hulks of the 
heavy two and three-deckers that 
are huddled together at the entrance 
of the harbour. A few of the 
thoughtful or ‘anxious watch these 
ships with intense interest. Some- 
thing extraordinary is going on on 
board the enormous vessels, but 
what it is not even the most cunning 
can divine. 

No matter! There is movement, 
there is action, there is noise in 
another direction. The barrack- 
eon are opened, torches gleam, 

attalion after battalion marches 
through the streets, batteries rumble 


over the pavement, the troops draw 
up in the square, a priest in floatin 
robes pronounces his blessing an 
lifts his cross over them, and Prince 
Menschikoff exhorts the blessed to 
die for the hearths and altars of 
holy Russia! March! On they 
o, the advanced guard of the 

ussian army. They cannot hope 
to conquer, but they are resolved 
to die. ‘ War to the knife!’ said 
Prince Menschikoff. ‘God is with 
us,’ said the priest. 

Again the crowd rushes to the har- 
bour. A rumour has spread as to the 
cause of that mysterious activity on 
board the ships. The sailors are un- 
rigging them; guns and ammunition 
are being landed: the fleet is to be 
sunk. The preparations show that 
Prince Menschikoff, though resolved 
tohold out, has no hopes of a success- 
ful resistance. The town is indeed 
doomed. The women weep. There 
is wailing in all the houses. Carts 
and wagons laden with household 
goods choke up the streets. The 
non-combatants have commenced 
their flight. Women frantic, with 
dishevelled hair, leading their chil- 
dren by their hands, rush to and 
fro in a state of helpless bewilder- 
ment. They meet the Prince in 
front of the theatre, they surround 
him, they cling to the skirts of his 
coat, bewailing their lot and crying 
out for protection. The mob, too, 
the depraved and vicious and dis- 
solute, tramp through the streets 
raising the cry of the burning of 
Moscow, and, meeting the Prince, 
ask his permission to set the town 
on fire. He denies their suit, and 
passes on. In this manner do they 
watch all the night. All night 
the sailors work expeditiously and 
noiselessly to destroy those floating 
batteries which were intended to 
force the passage of the Dardanelles, 
conquer Stamboul, and obtain for 
Russia the empire of the world. 
All night there are wailings and 
lamentations and the incoherent 
roarings of the infuriated and 
drunken rabble. But no one ac- 
cuses the Emperor. No one seems 
to consider that he it was who pro- 
voked the doom of Sebastopol. No 
matter what the cause of the war 
is; enough that the Emperor wills 
it.. God bless holy Russia! For, 
after all, this war is popular. 

The sun, rising from the sea, 
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darts fiery rays above the moun- 
tains of Kamara: Drums again, and 
the shrill blast of the trumpet, the 
march of battalions and the rumbling 
of field-pieces. Again the troops 
form in the squares; again the 
crucifix is raised, and the blessing 
ronounced on the defenders of the 
aith. Regiment after regiment, 
battery after battery, passes out of 
the gates amidst the wailing of 
women and children. So loud are 
the cries of distress, that not even 
the drums and the lively marches 
layed by the bands avail to 

own them. In ordinary times 
and in ordinary campaigns the 
Russian soldiers keep up their 
spirits on a march by singing. But 
on this march, on the road to 
Baktshi-Serai, the deepest gloom 
prevails. There is no singing, no 
conversation, no joking. The road 
is strewed with cards and dice, for 
the men are superstitious. Gam- 
bling implements attract the bullets; 
he who carries them on his person 
is doomed to death. 

To-morrow’s sun will shine on 
the battle and the rout of the Rus- 
sian army. The men and officers 
think of nothing but the terrible 
weapons of the French and English. 
The English have rockets of which 
each one is enough to destroy a 
battalion ; its consuming fire eats 
up men and horses. They have 
steam guns, which send a hundred 
balls where an ordinary field-piece 
sends one; and they kill at the 
distance of ten or twelve miles. 
The English and French muskets 
moreover are most formidable wea- 
pons, of enormous range ; the aim of 
their soldiers is one of deadly cer- 
tainty. Prince Menschikoff too, 
who has reconnoitred the enemy, 
returns with looks of gloom and 
despondency. May God have 
mercy upon the Russians! 

The Russian army has taken up 
its position on the Alma. Large 
troops of light cavalry are in ad- 
vance to watch the movements of 
the allies. The date is the 19th 
September; the hour, ten a.m. An 

erly from the outposts, bearing a 
despatch, gallops into camp. The 
news he brings is that the enemy 
have struck their camp at Old Fort; 
sew up in order = — they are 

vancing against the Russian posi- 
tion on the Ama, 7 
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Drums and trumpets call to arms. 
The fires are put out; the hea 
baggage is sent back to Sebastopol. 
Large fatigue parties are told off to 
strengthen the earthworks which 
protect the position. Troops of 
Cossacks and hussars advance to 
meet the enemy. Confidence re- 
turns, for it becomes apparent to 
every one that the Prince has 
chosen this position to make head 
against the enemy; so admirable 
are his arrangements to add to 
its natural advantages, that there 
is even hope of success. It is just 
possible that the allied armies may 
recoil from the Russian position on 
the rocky heights of the Alma! 
But alas! their dreadful fire-arms! 

No battle on the 19th, but a good 
deal of skirmishing. The 6th Don 
Cossacks and some troops of hussars 
have played ‘some sad devilries’ 
with the English light cavalry. The 
eavalry that skirmished with the 
French have had the worst of it. 
Their chasseurs d’Afrique, by a 
sham flight, drew the Russian 
horsemen under the fire of a bat- 
tery. Indeed the French cavalry, 
as far as it has come into action, is 
in every respect equal to that of 
the Russians. The English cavalry 
is below the level of its reputation. 
Their hussars and dragoons felt that 
they could not cope with the Rus- 
sian light horse, for after some 
clumsy attempts at skirmishing, 
they withdrew their skirmishers ; 
and then, ‘ with their rifles in ad- 
vance, they halted for some time 
under fire of the Russian artillery, 
which did them much damage.’ 

Another night, and this time most 
certainly the night before the 
battle. The Russians bivouacking 
without tents, are stretched round 
the smouldering ashes of their 
camp fires. Few slept, for although 
the skirmishing of the day left 
a good impression, still gloomy 
forebodings prevailed. The men 
crouching in groups whispered 
among themselves, or drank or 
gambled. The flags rustle in the 
night-wind; sentries, stern and 
stolid, pace the ground in front of 
the regiments. Prince Trubetzkoi, 
the greatest dandy of St. Peters- 
burg, whom the love of a courtezan 
and the jealousy of a great man 
condemned to fight his country's 
battles in the Crimea—Prince Tru- 
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betzkoi sleeps, and smiles in his 
sleep. Count Gagarin sleeping too, 
groans aloud with the nightmare or 
a boding of his fate. Colonel Tush- 
kin, a veteran of the French wars, 
looks over his papers and prepares for 
death, to the great ama of his 
comrades, who, knowing that his 
regiment is in the reserve, predict 
that he will hardly come under fire. 
Thus passes the night heavily and 
gloomily to the break of day. 

The drums beat to arms, and 
Prince Menschikoff passes in front 
of the lines to review the troops and 
their position. His left wing oceu- 
pies the plateau above Lukul, a posi- 
tion which is considered unassail- 
able; the heights, flanked by the 
sea, which washes the foot of the 
rock, present a steep descent to the 
front, where the river Alma skirts 
their base. This position is held by 
the regiment Cesarewitch of the 
i7th division, with the regiment 
Moskow of the same division in re- 
serve on the telegraph hill. 

In the centre, on a conical hill, 
and covering the road to Sebasto- 
pol, was the regiment Butir, of the 
17th division, and the regiment 
Orglitzk and Grand-duke Michael 
(2nd brigade, 16th division), in the 
first line, and in the second the 
regiments Wladimir and Lusdal 
(1st brigade, 16th division), with 
the 13th reserve brigade and the 
regiments Minsk and Volhinia in 
reserve. Two small batteries, - of 
three guns each, flanked the Sebas- 
topol road. Further in the rear 
were the Weimar and Nicolai 
Maximilianowitch hussars, and the 
whole of the reserve artillery. On 
the right wing the 6th sharp- 
shooters, the Marine battalion, and 
two companies of rifles occupied the 
villages of Burlink and Almatha- 
mak. They were supported on the 
extreme right by three regiments of 
Cossacks, and protected by two re- 
doubts, one armed with eleven 
32-pounders, and the other with 
twelve 24-pounders. The staff, sup- 
ported by an escadron of Tartar 
faom, was posted on the telegraph 

ill. The whole force consisted of 


42 battalions, 17 squadrons, 14 Sot- 
nias Cossacks, go pieces of light and 
heavy field artillery, and 30 pieces 
of ordnance ; a total of from 35,000 
to 40,000 men. 

The battle commences with the 


allied fleets opening upon the pla- 
teau of Lukul. This fire, at first 
vague and effectless, became most 
terrible when the ships, almost at 
the risk of stranding, went close in 
shore. Theregiments Moskow and 
Cesarewitch who occupied this po- 
sition were literally smashed to 
pieces by the hail-storm of shells 
and rockets which came down upon 
them ; they finally left the plateau, 
leaving behind them one-fourth of 
their number in killed and wounded. 

While the cannonade is proceed- 
ing, the allied armies, so long ex- 
pected, come into view, descending 
the range of low hills north of the 
Alma. Column follows after co- 
lumn, and at one o’clock the whole 
force is arrayed im order of battle 
in the plain—Turks on the extreme 
right, French on the right and 
the centre, the English on the left. 
It is the grandest military spectacle 
imaginable—searlet, and blue, and 
white, glittering arms and floating 
standards. This host of three nations 
is dressed up as if for review: their 
movements are rapid and unexcep- 
tional, even to Russian martinetism. 

A little after, and the firing from 
the ships is most rapid and deadly, 
and the columns of the allies ad- 
vance. The sharp crack of mus- 
ketry in the valley of the Alma tells 
of skirmishing, next comes the loud 
report of the field batteries, and 
finally the rolling and clattering of 
file firing. Within ten minutes 
after the commencement of the en- 
gagement a few French chasseurs 
are seen on the plateau of Lukul, and 
maintain their position against the 
regiments Moskow and Cesarewitch, 
who vainly advance to repulse them. 
The Russian columns are driven 
back with loss. A whole French 
division is now established on the 
heights, where they form, prepara- 
tory to a charge. Again the Cesare- 
witchand ml advance, but they 
are repulsed, and their rout is com- 
pleted by a well-timed charge of 
the chasseurs d’Afrique. Zouaves 
and chasseurs de.Vincennes hurry 
forward: the whole of the pla- 
teau of Lukul is in the hands of the 
French. The battle has hardly 
commenced, and already: the Rus- 
sians fight, not for victory, but for 
a safe retreat. Even that retreat 
is impossible, if the allies make the 
most of all the chances in their 
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favour. Prince Menscbikoff does 
wonders. He rallies the Cesare- 
witch and Moskow, and brings up 
the Minsk and Volhinia to support 
them. Again their attack is re- 
pulsed. ‘The reserve artillery take 
position on the telegraph hill, and 
open a murderous fire upon the 

rench, who stand their ground. 
Regiment after regiment is led on, 
and the greatest advantage the Rus- 
sians can obtain is the maintaining 
their position on the telegraph hill, 
and the retreat of the French to the 
northern portion of the plateau of 
Lukul. 

For a short time the combat is 
suspended ; both parties re-form. 
But the cracking of rifles and the 
roar of artillery is loud on the centre 
and the right, and Prince Mens- 
chikoff, closely followed by his staff, 
hastens in that direction. It is still 
a fight at long range, an engagement 
between the skirmishers and the 
artillery. The English guns are to 
all appearance without supports, the 
English infantry who a to have 
been in that direction have disap- 

eared. But no, their colums have 
ain down to escape the shot of the 
Russian artillery. A very common- 
place mancewvre, but then the British 
troops performed it in an extra- 
ordinary manner. No care had 
been taken to withdraw the troops 
from the sight of the Russian bat- 
teries, or take advantage of the 
ground to shelter them. The re- 
ecumbent position of the English 
troops appeared a measure of com- 
fort, rather than of precaution: the 
redeoats had rather be killed while 
on the ground. It saves them the 
trouble of falling. The Russian 
soldiers laughed, and even Prince 
Menschikoff was seen to smile. 

On the extreme right—the ex- 
treme left of the allies—was the 
British cavalry, about 1200 to 1500 
horse, about. 5000 foot, and several 
batteries. The conduct of this force 
too was unaccountable. They were 
opposed to the Cossacks who had 
erossed the Alma. The infantry 
were formed into squares, in the 
rear and flank of which the cavalry 
were drawn up; a cloud of rifles 
surrounded this phalanx, and every 
now and then the artillery opened 
vaon the Cossacks, who were over- 
whelmed with astonishment at the 
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attention paid to them. The Eng- 
lish made no attempt to ascertain 
the real strength of the troops that 
were opposed to them, and the 
Cossacks appearing and disappearing 
among the hillocks, mancuvred so 
cleverly, that it is just possible 
‘their general never lost the idea of 
his being opposed to a very large 
portion of the Russian army.’ 
Again the combat commenced on 
the plateau of Lukul, where the 
French, protected by about fifty 
field-pieces, advanced against the 
telegraph hill and the left of the 
centre. It was three o'clock 
p.M. The Russian forces were 
exhausted, and nothing remained 
for them but to retreat. The bag- 
gage and train of the army had 
already been directed upon Baktshi- 
Serai. Just at this moment a 
movement was seen among the 
British troops, and oné of their 
generals, surrounded by a splendid 
staff, crossed the Alma bridge, and 
taking position on a hill under fire 
of the Tenen rifles and artillery, 
commenced reconnoitring the Rus- 
sian position and the progress of 
the French. Immediately after 
him came the British divisions, 
formed in line, and crossing the 
river began to ascend the heights 
as men who rush into perdition. A 
hailstorm of balls receive them, but 
makes no impression on those gallant 
men. They come within range of 
the Russian infantry; their lines 
break and give way, but they rally 
again, and higher and higher still 


they climb up the steep ascent. 


ixtraordinary troops those, extra- 
ordinary in their courage and their 
mode of fighting! They advance 
with hardly any skirmishers, bold] 
but slowly, and almost at the mouth 
of the en guns they recede, 
form, and fire a volley in reply to 
the fire of sixty heavy guns, and of 
10,000 Russian infantry. Their loss 
is dreadful, but they stand their 
ground. It was fortunate for them 
that the Russians were resolved on 
retreat, and that they could not 
afford to advance. Fresh British 
divisions followed, and the Russians 
commenced their retreat. The ord- 
nance was removed from the re- 
doubts, the artille prepared to 
leave the field, and the infantry ad- 
vanced in support of the retrograde 
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movement, the success of which was 
complete. 

The Russian army retreated on 
all points, followed by the French 
light infantry, the  chasseurs 
d'Afrique, and some batteries. No 
one could comprehend why the 
British cavalry did not attack. 
Though numerically inferior to the 
Russian horse, it was fresh, and in 
fighting condition, and there is no 
saying ‘what the consequences 
would have been if the Russian 
cavalry had been defeated.’ ‘The 
Russians have to thank the English 
general for this flagrant neglect!’ 
They lost three generals, twelve 
colonels, seventy majors and other 
officers, and about 5000 men. A 
heavy loss, but it might have been 
worse. 

The moral result of the battle is 
that the Russians are less in awe of 
the allies. The French sharp- 
shooters are indeed superior to the 
Russian, but all the other troops 
are very much on a par, and—the 
allies have not those tremendous 
fire-arms with which commonrumour 
endowed them. So far experience has 
done much to weaken the prestige 
of the allies. They were supported 
by their fleets—theirs was the su- 
periority of numbers—their bravery 
was fabulous—and yet all they con- 
quered was the field of battle. They 
are satisfied with the retreat of a de- 
feated army, and do not think of 
converting that defeat into a rout— 
no! ‘the English general is too 
tender of his cavalry.’ And on the 
third day after the battle the allied 
armies are still on the heights of the 
Alma, still resting on their laurels, 
‘a fault for which they will have to 
suffer.’ 

The result of the surgical ex- 
erience after the battle is, that the 
ussians are hard-headed, and that 

a man may be stunned by, but is 
not really the worse for a couple of 
sabre-cuts over his head, but that 
the conical bullets and the jagged 
iron pieces of the shells make 
wounds against which surgical 
skill is unavailing. 

The allies take Balaclava by sur- 
prise. Every one made sure they 
would attack Sebastopol on the 
north side. But the surprise was 
agreeable. It created great joy in 
the Russian head-quarters, hen 
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officers shook one another by the 
hand, smiling, and congratulating 
each other on the event. It was 
even whispered that Prince Mens- 
chikoff, by exposing the roads from 
the Katcha to Balaclava, had set 
the allies a trap, and that they had 
condescended to walk into it. The 
Russian head-quarters believed that 
the north side of Sebastopol was 
open to an assault, and that Fort 
Severnaja once taken, the town was 
at the mercy of the allies. 

From the 1st to the 14th of Oc- 
tober, Sebastopol prepares for the 
siege. And what preparations! 
Previous to the landing of the 
allies the south side had but a 
couple of towers for its defence ; 
now redoubts are crowded upon re- 
doubts from the harbour and the 
aqueduct nearly up to Kamiesch. 
All the redoubts are armed with 
heavy guns from the ships. The 
fleet in the harbour brings 400 guns 
to bear for the protection of the 
Russian works. All measures are 
taken for a desperatedefence. The 
women and children, and even the 
major part of the population of the 
town, have beenremoved. The gar- 
rison are determined, but gloomy. 
They marvel at the enormous extent 
of the enemy’s works. Still they 
have no fear for the land side. The 
great question is, — will the sea 
forts hold out against those for- 
midable fleets? The first day of the 
bombardment solves that question: 
the allied fleets are defeated, and do 
but little harm to the forts. The 
garrison gains fresh courage, for the 
land attack too has failed. It is 
now certain that a prolonged de- 
fence is practicable, and the allies 
must wait until the whole force of 
Russia has been marshalled against 
their lines. General Liprandi, who 
takes the field from Baktshi-Serai, 
attacks the allied position in Bala- 
elava plain, and succeeds in his 
attack. In this action the Russian 
troops, with the exception of part of 
the cavalry, who might have done 
more, have fought brilliantly. The 
French were ‘clever and gallant,’ 
the Turks fought wretchedly, and 
the English gallantly, but ‘with 
the same grand awkwardness which 
signalized their mancuvres at the 
Alma.’ Their light horse went 
in ‘the most stupid manner imagi- 
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nable’ into a trap which was set for 
them ; their heavy cavalry made a 
brilliant charge upon the Russian 
hussars and Cossacks, and might 
have done a good deal if they had 
been properly supported. On the 
whole, the battle of Balaclava has 
emboldened the Russians, and even 
their unsuccessful sortie on the 
26th, against Sir De Lacy Evans’s 
division, has failed to damp their 
hopes of victory. Reinforcements 
come in daily—the Russian army 
numbers about 80,000 men, and 
of these 50,000 are disposable 
for an attack extra muros. The 
Grand Dukes Nicolaus and Michael, 
sent expressly by the Emperor, 
have arrived; the excitement in 
the camp and in the town borders 
almost upon madness, and nothing 
will satisfy the Russians but the an- 
nihilation or capture of the allied 
armies.. The regiments parade, and 
are blessed by the priests. Drill 
too is going on on a grand scale, 
for the Emperor, who cherishes 
particular tactical notions, has made 
up his mind that a certain com- 
plicated arrangement of columns 
must give his troops a decided ad- 
vantage over those of the enemy, 
and his generals have been ordered 
to attack in the manner prescribed 
by the imperial corporal. The ex- 
“ar yen on the parade-ground 
ead invariably to a hopeless con- 
fusion of the columns—but no 
matter! The Emperor’s will must 
bedone. Drinking too, and politics 
are the order of the day, and nothing 
will satisfy the Russians but the 
conquest of the whole of the civilized 
world. In a day or two the allies 
will be driven into the sea, and 
then—what power is there to stop 
the victorious career of the Russian 
armies? Hence all is joy and 
gladness. At half-past three on 
the morning of the fifth of Novem- 
ber the army is under arms, another 
blessing is pronounced, and the 
troops clamour and demand to be 
led against the enemy. The allies 
must indeed ‘sleep the sleep of the 
righteous if those tremendous cheers 
fail to rouse and warn them of the 
approaching danger.’ 

he preparations are grand in 
the extreme: a gigantic system of 
attack has been ie vised, to embrace 


the whole of the allied lines. Sorties 
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are to be made against the left and 
the centre of the lines of cireum- 
vallation : General Gortschakoff, 
who commands Liprandi’s corps, 
will attack Balaclava and—if pos- 
sible—take it. Seven regiments of 
the roth, 16th, and 17th divisions, 
under General.-Shoimonoff are to 
march from the Karabelnaia, and 
attack the British second division on 
the extreme right of the allied 
attack. Another Russian column, 
under General Wlastow, is posted in 
the valley of Inkerman to support 
the corps of Shoimonoff. General 
Dannenberg, who accompanies 
Wlastow’s column, is the comman- 
der of the day. The rain descends 
in torrents—it is fearfully dark— 
nature fights for Russia! She 
overdoes it, for the Russian columns 
lose their way in the darkness, and 
the force of Wlastow’s grand column 
of attack is divided. The first 
shots are fired at half-past five a.m. 
But the English are phlegmatic ; 
they take no measures to ascertain 
what is going on, until the regiments 
Tomsk and Koliwan (of Wlastow’s 
corps) charge their advanced pickets. 
It was then and not till then that 
the alarm drums were heard from 
the British camp. The pickets, 
taken by surprise, fall back upon 
the next works, where they rally to 
most determined and obstinate re- 
sistance. But the Russians, in- 
furiated, fight like madmen; the 
Tomsk grenadiers take the foremost 
English work, and the regiment 
Eckatherinenburg enters the British 
camp where the troops were under 
arms. It was too dark to see where 
and how they stood, but that they 
did stand was certain, for a furious 
conflict commenced along the whole 
of the Russian line. Twice were the 
Russians repulsed—twice did the 
Russians push the English back to 
theircamp. Whenever either party 
went back, they did so with their 
faces to the enemy, and fighting for 
every inch of ground. 

The night was over, but dark- 
ness still prevaiied. Fresh Russian 
columns—the regiments Butir and 
Uglitzk—advanced; but already was 
the tide of battle turning against the 
Russians, who lost ground. General 
Shoimonoff was killed ; the next in 
command, General Villebois, was 
dangerously wounded; almost all 
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the colonels and majors of the regi- 
ments under fire were either killed 
or wounded. 

At about eight a.m. Wlastow’s 
column appeared on the heights, 
and turned the tables in favour of 
the Russians. The English were 
repulsed, and three guns and two 
hundred of their men were captured: 
they were men of the 20th, 68th, 
and 88th regiments, and guards, 
conspicuous in their bear-skin caps. 
In the next half-hour the Russians 
were again driven back, and the 
British advanced against Wlastow’s 
corps. The guards fought here, and 
proved again that they are indeed 
the troupe @élite of the British 
army. But, taken in the flank by 
a Russian column, their position 
became precarious. 

At this time, about ten a.m., the 
combat slackens, for the Russians 
are re-forming their position. Their 
generals cannot dare to gain the 
battle unless it be by the Emperor's 
tactics. While thus occupied, they 
are attacked by the French, and 
after some attacks, a number of 
prisoners, Zouaves and men of the 
6th and 82nd regiments of the line, 
are taken to the rear. The last 
episode of the battle has com- 
menced. The combat is one of 
giants or of demons. French and 
Russians fight face to face and 
breast to breast. It is indeed war to 
the knife! The chasseurs d’Afrique 
advance, and are repulsed. General 
Dannenberg, heading the regiment 
Lusdal, meets the attack of the 
French battalion, and foils it. The 
English, weary to death, beat off the 
Russian attacks, but do not charge 
in return. Both British and French 
fought like lions. Their numbers 
increased. The Russians commenced 
their retreat under the protection of 
the regiment Wladimir, the last of 
their reserves. 

The excitement which sustained 
the Russian army is over. The 
troops return moody and dispirited, 
Everyone is dissatisfied, and finds 
fault with everybody else. The 
allies too are quiet. Their siege 
operations are hardly worth men- 
tioning. Thus comes the 14th of 
November. The spirit of the storm 
is on the wing —the flood-gates of 
heaven are opened. It is dark in 
the middle of t the day. The garri- 


son of Sebastopol speculates on the 
fate of the allied fleets. Have they 
perished? or, warned by the gra- 
dual approach of the storm, did they 
= sea-room, or go into harbour? 

‘ight closes in, and still there is no 
answer to these questions. The 
wind is furious all night, and furious 
on the following day. The officers 
of the staff whisper that this is the 
time to attack the allies. The 
greatest confusion must reign in 
their camp—they must be worn out 
with battling against the elements. 
But no one dares to speak to Prince 
Menschikoff. He is wayward and 
sullen — ever since the battle of 
Inkerman his temper has been out- 
rageous, ‘and his inactivity has at- 
tracted general notice. Next come 
the spies with news from the camp 
of the allies. Their tents have been 
blown into the sea—rushing waters 
have filled up their trenches. News 
of shipwrecks crowd in—many trans- 
ports have gone on shore, and there 
is great joy in Sebastopol because 
winter has set in, and the sufferings 
ef the allied armies have com- 
menced. 

Those sufferings are not transient; 
every day, every week adds to 
them. Winter has come on in 
earnest, with snow and icy winds 
sweeping over Sebastopol heights, 
where the allies are camping under 
their canvas tents, and with no fuel. 
It is marvellous how well-informed 
the Russians are of what is going on 
in the English camp. Their spies 
are excellent, and the tales of these 
spies are confirmed by prisoners and 
by deserters, whom hunger, cold, 
and misery have driven to this last 
desperate step. So wan are the 
cheeks, so ragged the uniforms, of 
the English, and it wants but ‘a 
glance at their thin cotton trousers 
to convince one of the truth of 
all they say of the mismanage- 
ment, the neglect, and the waste 
which runs riot in their army, as 
well as of the revolting unconscien- 
tiousness of their commissariat.’ 
The Russian officers can hardly be- 
lieve it, but it is a fact, ‘that the 
English troops landed in the Crimea 
in cotton trousers, and with a single 
pair of boots, and that no fresh 
clothes, no part of their heavy 
baggage, thane brought up from 
Varna.’ With an enormous trans- 
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at fleet at their disposal, and 
arna so near, it is incredible ! ‘And 
thus this gallant army _ perishes 
under our very eyes.’ Lord Raglan 
and the commissary-general are 
more fatal to the British army 
than the Russian artillery at Inker- 
man. 

The French are better off, and the 
Russians admire them. 

But the condition of the Russian 
troops is not enviable. Far from 
it. They have food, clothing, and 
shelter, but they want a commander. 
Menschikoff still suffers from In- 
kerman. Like Saul, he is a prey to 
an evil spirit. He is not to be seen 
—not to be spoken to. He shuts 
himself up in a steamer in the 
middle of the harbour. Large re- 
inforcements have arrived, but no- 
body dares to interfere with the 
troops whom the commander-in- 
chief neglects. The condition of 
the allied armies invites attack, but 
no attack is made. General Gort- 
schakoff too, in command of Li- 
prandi’s corps, makes not even the 
attempt of taking Balaclava. Fe- 
bruary opens more promisingly: Ge- 
neral Osten-Sacken takes the com- 
mand of the troops that are to 
operate against Eupatoria. Every 
one lauds his energy. But the 
Russian advance against Eupatoria 
is repulsed, and henceforward fears 
are entertained that Osten-Sacken’s 
zeal may become dangerous to the 
Russian army. Menschikoff dis- 
approved of the plan from first to 
last, and the two generals are by 
no means on good terms. 

In the night of the 21st February, 
Menschikotf, goaded to action by 
Osten-Sacken’s rivalry, strikes a 
great blow- He converts the works 
of defence into works of attack, and 
commences pushing his redoubts up 
to the allied lines. The first of these 
works, to the right of the ravine of 
Kilen Balka, is thrown up and 
armed in the course of a single 
night. The French make desperate 
efforts to take the new works, but 
they are repulsed. The 26th of 
February is a day of omen. The 
Emperor's initials, elaborately 
venked over the door of the Go- 
vernment Palace, have fallen down 
without any outward cause or reason 
why they should fall. Superstition 
is rife among the men, and the 
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clergy proclaim a general fast. 
Next comes a rumour of the death 
of the Emperor; on the oth of 
March the event is published, and 
the garrison ‘ fear lest an inglorious 
peace should foil their endeavours 
for the preservation of Sebastopol.’ 

Thus ends the piysician’s diary, as 
far as it has yet been published. It 
is copious and graphic at the com- 
mencement of the campaign, when 
life in war was new to the author, 
when impressions were strong and 
feelings fresh. It bears traces of 
hurry and negligence after a few 
months of stirring events, and it 
is curt, abrupt, and fragmentary 
towards the end; for whatever 
very young men may think and 
novelists say, human nature cannot 
exist under strong emotions: either 
we conquer them or they conquer 
us. Dr. P. it appears conquered 
his feelings, and as he did so, 
the gigantic events accomplishing 
around him lost much of their im- 
portance, and death and destruction 
were hardly noted, because they had 
become familiar. But his narrative 
of events, such as it is, is most in- 
teresting, and in an historical point 
of view most valuable. The an- 
nouncement therefore of an English 
translation of the book will be agree- 
able to the readers of the foregoing 
pages, if the condensed account I 
1ave given has had the good fortune 
of interesting them. 

It is a venturesome thing in 
any man in a private station to 
speak about operations the merits of 
which have been discussed by so 
many able pens and ready tongues. 
But as one who accompanied the 
expedition against Sebastopol, I can 
sately say that my own observation 
coincides in very many points with 
the opinions expressed by Dr. P., 
and that on others he throws much 
valuable light. He solves the great 
question, of what the people of 
Sebastopol felt and did when the 
allied armies landed in Calamita 
Bay. The expedition, though, as 
it was afterwards found, inadequate 
to the accomplishment of the Object 
it was intended to accomplish, was 
sufficiently formidable in its nature 
to impress us with the belief that 
our coming would strike terror and 
dismay into the souls of those 
against whom our armies were about 
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to do battle, and whom they were 
resolved to vanquish: But none, 
not even the most sanguine, could 
believe that the terror was so un- 
bounded as Dr. P. describes it. Nor 
had the army any idea that the fear 
of the Russians was caused by the 
rumours of formidable engines of 
destruction which we were said to 
ossess. We on our side appre- 
1ended we should have to deal with 
far larger numbers than were in 
reality opposed to us. The expe- 
dition had so long been preparin 
that it even now seems a marve 
that so small an army stood in 
readiness to receive us. This want 
of foresight in a people so eminently 
cautious suggests the idea that the 
hopes of an adjustment of the 
quarrel entertained in high places 
in England, and I believe at head- 
quarters, deceived not only those 
who cherished them, but the Rus- 
sians also; and that if our prepara- 
tions were insuflicient because peace 
was expected from demonstrations 
only, so were the Russian prepara- 
tions insufficient because the Czar 
was persuaded that we should never 
ge to extremities. 

The halt on the battle-field of 
the Alma, described at the Russian 
head-quarters as a grave fault, made 
the same impression on many men, 
who, Tena young in war and 
ignorant of military matters, as the 
whole army were, had enough com- 
mon sense to know that a victory is 
but half a victory if nothing is 
gained by it but the field of battle. 
The reason why the allied armies 
encamped for three days on the 
field of battle instead of leaving a 
detachment of the fleet to take care 
of the wounded and bury the 
dead, is to this day a mystery in- 
explicable to those who were pre- 
sent on the occasion. It may, in 
part, be accounted for by Marshal 
St. Arnaud’s illness and the clumsy 
machinery of our own service, for 
the regiments that had suffered in 
the battle had to be put into fight- 
ing condition—not an easy task for 
generals accustomed to the routine 
of peace quarters or the tranquillity 
of a London office. But making 
all possible allowances on that 
score, there is still much to be ex- 
plained, much to be accounted for. 

Dr. P. expresses the astonish- 
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ment of the Russian head-quarters 
at the inactivity of our cavalry, 
which had‘not been engaged, and 
whose pursuit might have turned 
the retreat of the Russians into a 
rout. A most natural opinion for 
one in the Russian camp, but an 
opinion hardly to be echoed by 
those who watched our cavalry 
in a campaign. Our cavalry, heavy 
and light, is exclusively a charging 
cavalry—nothing can equal its im- 
petus—no troops can resist it. Men 
and horses are selected for the pur- 
»ose for which the French destine 
their cuirassiers. But we had not 
at the Alma, nor have we now in 
the Crimea, a single regiment of 
really light cavalry, mounted and 
armed to move rapidly, and for 
hours together, over broken and 
difficult ground. In the special 
case of the Alma, the men had been 
on horseback from an early hour in 
the morning, and as the weight of 
the men and their accoutrements is 
in itself almost too great for the 
horses, there is no saying in what 
condition our troops would have 
reached the enemy, if they had been 
allowed to go in pursuit. The 
Russians may marvel at Lord 
Raglan’s ‘tenderness for his cavalry.’ 
Englishmen have reason to be as- 
tonished that, even at this period of 
the war, we have not a single regi- 
ment of light cavalry: small and 
light men, lightly armed and 
equipped, mounted on fleet, sturdy, 
and perhaps ugly horses. 

The Russians were amazed by 
our flank march to Balaclava. I 
recollect that the feeling most pre- 
valent in the allied armies was one 
of unbounded surprise. It was even 
asserted—I will not undertake ‘to 
say with what degree of truth—that 
this flank march was undertaken in 
obedience to orders received from 
England, when the army was camp- 
ing on the Katcha. Mr. Scott’s 
book, describing the position’ of 
Balaclava, and recommending an 
attack upon the south side of Sebas- 
topol, was transmitted to Lord Rag- 
lan, with the page containing the re- 
commendation turned down, so as to 
attract the General's attention ; and 
the movements of the British army 
were determined by a random sug- 
gestion thrown out by a Moscow 
manufacturer. Such was the gossip 
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of the camp. Perhaps it was all 
idle talk, but it is certainly interest- 
ing to learn from Dr. P.’s book that 
our famous flank march was as satis- 
factory to the Russians, as it was a 
source of delight to our own head- 
uarters when, after oe and 
Beudaty floundering through the 
defiles between the Belbek and the 
Tchernaya, the army was safely en- 
camped on Sebastopol heights. 

A great many questions which 
were asked in our camp are still left 
unanswered, even by Dr. P.’s book. 
In January, for instance, there was 
frequently at night a loud ringin 
of bells in Sebastopol, ices 
with cheers, as of a vast multitude. 
These demonstrations of joy or ex- 
citement were several times mis- 
taken for preparations for a sortie 
en force, and our divisions were 
turned out to repel the enemy. 
But though sorties were frequent, 
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no extraordinary attacks took place 
on the nights in question. Dr. P. 
makes no mention either of these 
rejoicings or their cause. He ex- 
plains why the allied positions were 
not attacked in December, when the 
lamentable condition of the English 
army gave the Russians the greatest 
hope of success, but he does not 
explain why such an attack—of 
which our army was in daily antici- 
pation—was not made when General 
Osten Sacken assumed the com- 
mand. In short, though much light 
is thrown upon the subject of the 
defence of the town, a great many 
points are still involved in dark- 
ness. For the elucidation of these 
we must look to other Russian 
books, which perhaps will tell us 
more of what was going on beyond 
our lines. But we can hardly ex- 
pect to meet again with so candid 
and unprejudiced a writer as — =. 
O. W. 


CONVERSATIONS. 


By Watter Savace Lanpor. 


Asinivus Pottio anp Licrtnivs Catvvs. 


Catvvs. 
WELCOME, thrice welcome, to 
our beautiful lake again, O 
Pollio. Benacus smiles at Sirmio, 
and Sirmio at Benacus, on this 


happy day. 
Pottio. 


Certainly, my friend Calvus, the 
water is calm, the sky serene, and 
the little promontory seems to revel 
in their enjoyment. 


CaLvvs. 

We have been expecting you all 
the month, and we began to doubt 
whether you had not joined the 
party in the journey to Brundusium. 


Pottto. 

Augustus and Mecenas and their 
poets, could do very well without 
me. When I travel I am uncom- 
fortable in much company: I require 
facility of movement and roominess 
of accommodation. 


Catvvs. 
I know not whether Virgilius 
Maro has written to you anything. 
If he has, I hope it is better than 


the incoherent verses with which 
he celebrated your son’s nativity. 


Pottio. 

It is seldom that we have seen 
each other of late. He prefers the 
Tiber to the Mincius, and laurels to 
rushes. 

CaLvvus. 

He deserves the greenest of the 
one and the softest of the other, 
with as many doves and swans as 
haunt them. I doubt whether he 
ever visited our neighbour here, 
Valerius Catullus. They tell me 
he has written even nobler verses. 


Pottio. 

It is reported that he is engaged 
on anepic. Certain it is that in his 
Georgics there are passages more 
harmonious, larger in sweep and 
swell, than the noblest of ourfriend’s, 
in whose best hexameters the ear 
is at times disappointed, awaiting 
the fulness of harmony. In the 
iambic, in the scazon, in the pha- 
leusic, no poet of Italy or Greece 
is comparable to him, whether in 
beauty of expression, in tenderness 
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or in terseness. Indeed the Greeks, 
owing to the wonderful flexibility 
of their language, run occasionally 
to waste in poetry; there is too 
much of slenderness in their grace. 
The many thousands of short pieces, 
which they call epigrams or skolions, 
collected in our libraries, are not 
worth, if put together, twelve or 
thirteen of Catullus. He has, how- 
ever, a rival in the travelling equi- 
page of Cesar and Cilnius. Their 
amiable friend Horatius Flaccus, 
who, with Virgilius and other song- 
sters of the same aviary, was carried 
in one cage with them to Brun- 
dusium, has given us in verse a de- 
scription of the voyage. On read- 
ing it I exclaimed in my piety, 
Thanks O ye Gods and Goddesses ! 
I was not of the party. 


Catvvs. 

The description is often delightful 
where what is described is greatly 
the reverse. 

Poutio. 

Flaccus has an abundance of wit, 
yet it seems to have been all shaken 
out of him and scattered and lost 
upon the road. Never was any- 
thing duller than this little journal. 


Catvvs. 

And yet what charming odes he 
has written! 

Pottio. 

No poet so many of such various 
merit. Those which he has com- 
posed in the meter of Alczus far 
excell the best of his master in 
choice of subject; that is, in cele- 
bration of heroism. Judiciously has 
he chosen this measure, the most 
sonorous of all the lyrical, for great 
men and great exploits. A rule 
which Alewus has not rigidly ob- 
served. With the same sense of 
propriety and fitness, he usually 
employs the skittish sapphic on 
what is light and pleasurable. 


Catvvus. 
And yet poor Sappho herself did 
not. 
Pottio. 
She was pleased with a pattern 
of her own device, and worked it 
admirably. 


Catvts. 

It was first introduced into this 
country by our old friend Valerius, 
who condescended to translate her 
two best odes. 
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Pottio. 

Let me enjoy a look at his villa. 
Ah! there it stands! Several others 
appear to have been recently built 
in its vicinity. Villas should never 
have any near. Baie and Tybur 
are le8s pleasing to me than they 
would be otherwise, for want of 
privacy. 

You know a great deal more 
about the Benacus and the Sirmio 
than I do. Cecilius, the earliest 
friend of Valerius now living, 
unless you yourself are, brought me 
several years ago to visit the lake 
before us. He was desirous of visit- 
ing once more the terrace where 
the two young poets had contended 
which of them could run the faster 
on the feet of verse. They chose 
the lightest both of construction 
and of material. On the next da 
Valerius sent him, from the bed- 
chamber, a few lines which are to 
be found collected in his volume. 


Catvvs. 

Cecilius, who never was jealous 
about his poetry, was very jealous 
about his lake. ‘Compare Benacus 
with Larius! O Calvus! Calvus!’ 


Potttio. 
In truth he was right. However, 
I begin to think the scenery here as 
beautiful as ever. We know the 
munificence of Caius Julius to those 
who served him faithfully; and it 
mattered not to him whether they 
were Gauls or Romans. It was by 
this equity and impartiality that he 
conciliated all who served under 
him. Every brave and intelligent 
man was recognised by him, and 
placed where he would he the most 
efficient. His discernment was un- 
clouded, his justice was unwarped. 
O Calvus! what do you believe is 
the reason why the Roman power 
has been, and continues to be, para- 
mount? It is mainly by this system. 
Look toward other states, the kingly 
and the aristocratic, and then con- 
sider what it is which has reduced 
them to a subordinate station under 
us. It is, the unworthy raised above 
the worthy ; it is science and ener, 
superseded by birth and rank. The 
family of a — he had 
the policy, or perhaps the vanity, 
of sieeian it up even to the Gods, 
was less ancient than fifty others. 
He was not invidious of those fifty 
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others; he made use of them as a 
master; he encouraged them when- 
ever they did good service; but he 
never rewarded them more highly 
for it than he would a tribune or a 
centurion. In the senate he was a 
Sulla, in the camp he was a Marius. 


Catvus. 
But would not Sulla have pre- 
served the constitution of his coun- 
try? Why do you smile, Asinius ? 


Po.tio0. 

My dear Licinius! there are stil 
poetical visions floating round about 
your head. Constitution! has the 
dead man any? Proconsulates and 
commands were given to the mer- 
cenary and rapacious. Military spirit 
existed yet; and it wafted at last 
by its strong aspiration a vigorous 
and a wise man to the Capitol, and 
the shouts of the soldiery shook 
down the rotten fabric that encum- 
bered it. States, like men, have 
their growth, their manhood, their 
decrepitude, their decay. Caius 
Julius, even had he been willing, 
could not have propt up so worm- 
eaten a fabric. He called stout 
workmen in, and pulled it down. 
It was time that something better 
should be substituted. No death 
ever was so deplorable to his country 
as Cesar’s. t am far from being 
an admirer of Cicero’s policy, much 
as I admire his eloquence. He ex- 
cited the murderers of the greatest 
man the world had ever seen, of the 
man who would have protected his 
life and preserved his dignity. He 
fell by ungrateful hands, as Julius 
had fallen; yes, poor Cicero fell by 
hands equally ungrateful and more 
ignoble. 

CaLvvs. 

Neither so vindictive as Sulla 
nor so sanguinary as Marius, yet 
Caius Julius nek little for human 
blood, whether it ran upon the 
earth or stagnated and corrupted 
under: and in these sentiments he 
found congeniality among the 
Gauls, than whom no people is 
more indifferent to the duration of 
life, or less indifferent to its enjoy- 
ments. Never had leader more 
faithful followers, or followers a 
more indulgent leader. Rise up a 
moment. Now look at these ar- 
chitectural villas on either side of 
us. The ground and the materials 
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were given by the bounty of Cesar; 
and one of the proprietors showed 
me the plan of his, drawn by the 
very hand of the Dictator. To- 
morrow, if you please, we will sail 
under the habitations of these re- 
cent occupants. Probably we shall 
be invited by one or other of them, 
if they recognise my bark ; for they 
are as urbane as their illustrious 
commander; and their sons, now 
grown up to man’s estate, are no 
less intelligent than graceful. 


Pot.io. 

Many thanks, my dear Asinius, 
but we must delay the excursion ; 
for I had a few days of fever on the 
marshes of the Po, and am scarcely 
yet so strong as I was when I set 
out. 

Catvvs. 

Indeed! Believe me I grieve to 
hear it. Can we procure you no 
remedies or restoratives ? 


Pottio. 

My friend! my friend! talk not 
to me of remedies: I will take no 
more of them. In the beginning 
of my malady I was impatient both 
of restraint and of delay, and sent 
for a physician. When he had felt 
my pulse and had made me put out 
my tongue for examination, he 
ordered that I should eat nothing 
but a small morsel of bread; and he 
carried to me, late in the evening, 
what he called a composing draught. 
It did indeed compose me wonder- 
fully; but it brought me such a 
series of dreams, in about twelve or 
thirteen hours, as I doubt whether 
I could relate in as many days. 


Catvus. 

Pray indulge me with as many 
of them as you can recollect. Let 
me hope that I myself was among 
them, with my friend Catullus, and 
his skiff, and his father's illustrious 
guest, of whom we have been 
speaking. ; 

Pottio. 

Not you, nor Catullus, nor the 
skiff; but certainly I did see in my 
dream the Dictator, the Pontifex 
Maximus. I fancied I saw him go 
out of the door of Jupiter’s temple, 
and heard whispers from the minis- 
ters who swept it, and soon after 
from some in rags and tatters, and 
ultimately from others in richer 
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vestments. They laid their heads 
together and, after some consulta- 
tion, they agreed that they, one 
and all, had as good a right to the 
office of Pontifex as the Dictator. 
In the next moment the statue of 
Jupiter was beardless ; in the next, 
some dirty and nauseating habili- 
ments were thrown over his shoul- 
ders. And then came forward a bar- 
ber who clipped his eyebrows close, 
and oiled and soaped one side of his 
beard, leaving the other side intact. 
This barber, who succeeded so well 
in comedy, changed the sock for the 
buskin, and performed on Jupiter 
what Jupiter had performed on 
Saturn. There was a whisper, and 
then a vote, that the number of the 
Vestal Virgins should be increased 
and unlimited. After many side- 
long glances the vote was gravely 
carried. Before long, I seemed to 
see a couple of Cupids bearing a 
house across the sea, and setting it 
down on the borders of the Adriatic. 
No sooner was this over, than a 
modest young girl, with a child in 
her arms, was brought into it. She 
seemed. bewildered, and begged and 
entreated them to let her go quietly 
home again. Several priests then 
stript her of her clean and modest 
attire, and, caring little for her re- 
pugnance, crowned her hair with 
costly jewels, painted her face, and 
covered all parts below with a robe 
of gossamer and gold. At this, the 
infant cried out aloud and woke 
me. 
Catvts. 
Curious dream indeed ! 


PoLtio. 

This is only what appeared before 
my eyes. What was spoken I do 
not remember so well; and it is 
lucky for you. It is only in a 
dream, and hardly there, that so 
many incongruities and contradic- 
tions ever came together. In the 
midst of these, by way of interlude, 
there were seuiieal and fightings 
and stabbings, and above there 
where the sceptre and eagle of 
Jupiter had stood, was a banner 
dropping with blood, surmounted 
by three letters .. PAX. 

Catvvs. 

This is indeed, O Pollio, such a 

dream as a man weary and feverish 


from a long journey might well fall 
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into. But perhaps there may pre- 
viously have been some little agita- 
tion of the nerves; for you are 
aware that every part of Italy is 
infested by thieves of one descrip- 
tion or other, and that wherever 
there are rich wayfarers there also 
are sly and alert waylayers. The 
road on which Julius Cesar passed 
and repassed has now its own le- 
gions under darker colours: the 
vultur has taken place of the eagle. 
Enough of this matter for to-day. 
You, who travel usually with many 
attendants, have, doubtless, brought 
with you the usefullest of them all. 


Poutio. 

Cooks ? 

Catvus. 

Perhaps I was wrong in my esti- 
mate. Really I did not mean cooks, 
but books. 

Pottio. 

Yes indeed I have brought both. 
Without the cooks there is no good 
digestion, and without good diges- 
tion no enjoyment of that which is 
falsely thought to be most remote 
from the dinner-table. From ill- 
concocted food rise ill-concocted 
ideas ; and Imagination is much in- 
debted to what she most despises. 


Cavus. 

Oratory is mute since the estab- 
lishment of the last Triumvirate, 
now above twenty years ago, but 
poetry seems to be stil as flourish- 
ing as when Lucretius and Catullus 
were living. Have you brought 
anything new along with you? 


Pottio. 

Not much; only some satires 
(and would you believe it ?) written 
by Horatius. 

Catyvs. 

I am confident that, whatever he 

does, he does well. 


Pottio. 

You shall have them in the morn- 
ing at breakfast, and judge for 
yourself. 

Catvvus. 

T am little fond of satire; but I 
will read whatever he writes. I 
know imperfectly the character of 
the hadiands but certainly the 
Romans are far from a well-tem- 
pered people: there is somewhat of 
the wolf in them yet. Lucilius was 
a mere butcher. 


ye 
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Pottio. 

Horatius is no butcher ; he is an 
anatomist. Both draw blood: but 
under the one we writhe; under 
the slender beak of the other the 
blood is sucked out gradually, im- 
perceptibly, blandly: we smile in 
our slumber, and are first aware of 
our wound and our debility when 
we wake. 

CaLvus. 

If Horatius is truly of such a 
stamp, I shall prefer him, not in- 
deed as a poet, yet as a satirist, to 
my old friend of the Sirmio. It 
was hardly worth his while to dirty 
his hands by besmearing his neigh- 
bour’s house. Horatius may never 
have written so fine a satire as that 
of Catullus on Egnatius, but on the 
other hand, we may becertain that he 
runs no risk of committing an attack 
ou Cesar. Justly did Marcus Tullius 
say that the verses of Catullus left 
an indelible mark on the conqueror 
of the Gauls, and justly did he 
— that conqueror’s equanimity. 

t was not patriotism which excited 
the spleen of my Valerius, for his 
lines were written long before the 
passing of the Rubicon. That he 
once admired Ceasar I well know; 
that he always despised and hated 
Pompeius I know equally. We 
agreed, and I believe that you are 
of the same opinion, that never was 
man less amiable, less capable of 
friendship, less accessible to the 
claims of justice and humanity. He 
threatened, as Cicero tells us, fire 
and sword to the whole of Italy, 
and was indignant that Sulla should 
have possessed the power of doing 
it, and he, Pompeius Magnus, should 
not. He never performed one sig- 
nally grand or truly generous action. 


Pot.io. 

Curious! that two madmen, the 
one raving-mad, the other melan- 
choly-mad, should be the only two 
men denominated The Great. 


Catvvs. 
By whom? by a madder world. 


Pottio. 

Neither of them had to contend 
with the strength and stature, the 
impetuous onslaught, the indomi- 
table courage, the vigour that 
springs afresh from every fall, of 
that nation which most despises 
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death, and most venerates Julius 
Cesar. 
Catvvs. 

Ah Pollio! Pollio! do past days 
never turn their faces back upon 
you? Do they never remind you 
that he became our lord and 
master ? 

Poxtio. 

Indeed they do: curses on those 
who imposed on us the sad neces- 
sity! We enjoy at least in the 
decline of life a season of tran- 
quillity. 

Catvus. 

It may perhaps end with him who 
closed last the Temple of Janus: 
can any man tell? 


Portio. 

Between to-day and to-morrow 
there is night: can any man see 
across? It is wise to make the 
most and the best of what is at 
hand. In some measure we may 
frame the future, in none foretell it. 


Ca.vvs. 
I remember the time when your 
temper was less calm, and your 
endurance of a usurper less patient. 


Pottio. 

Usurpers are not always the worst 
of evils. They are obliged, for their 
own security, to bring forward in 
others the most energetic and most 
inventive minds. Corrupt and rotten 
states are the hotbeds of usurpation. 
Men of powerful intellect are pro- 
pelled toward their similars: the 
grovelling mind is quiescent ; and, 
if it grumbles, it grumbles like a 
swine in search of the chesuuts 
other swine before him have eaten. 


CaLvvs. 

Ti is a blessing, O Asinius, to 

find you in such high spirits, and 
articularly after such exhaustion. 
They who fancied you jealous of 
the glory which Cicero and Cesar 
had acquired in eloquence, have been 
much mistaken. 

Pottio. 

Not much, my Calvus! I was, 
and I continue to be, jealous of 
both. Cicero, far below Demos- 
thenes in vigour and compression, 
and farther stil below him in purity 
and consistency of patriotism, stands 
high above the highest of Greek or 
Roman in the wisdom of his ethics. 
His style is equalled only by Ceesar’s. 
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Catvus. 
Grammarians have fancied that 
Cesar borrowed the style of Xeno- 
phon. 
Pottio. 

Never have I perused a more 
interesting volume than the Ana- 
basis. Generally, but not there, his 
style is maidenly, mincing, prudish, 
and (if one may be vernacular in 
— company) pursed up. While 

am reading him I fancy I hear a 
lisp. Jealousy peers out through 
his mock-modesty. He never once 
mentions in his /Zistory the name 
of Epaminondas, the worthiest man 
and most scientific general of all 
the Greeks. This jealousy is worse 
than mock-modesty, and very dif- 
ferent; it is sheer impudence. 
Epaminondas had won such a battle 
as never was won before, and never 
since until the battle of Pharsalia. 
In each of these fights the conqueror 
had to contend with forces not only 
more numerous, but of equal disci- 
pline and equal experience; and 
within sight of their own fields, 
their own houses, their own wives 
and children, in the Spartan. 


CaLvvs. 

Certainly here you have done 
justice to Cicero and Cesar, with 
no injustice to Xenophon. No man 
ever can praise too highly such 
writers as Herodotus and Thucy- 
dides, but surely the Greek philo- 
sophers have been over-rated. 

Pot.io. 

IT am inclined to believe that many 
more have praised them than have 
red them. Praise is a species of 
traditionary wealth : long possession 
is its security: we gain nothing by 
finding flaws in the title-deeds. 

CaLvus. 

Generously spoken! Let us be 
contented with filching and detract- 
ing a little from our contemporaries, 
especially if we are neighbours and 
friends. Seriously, I am glad to 
find you more genial than I ex- 
pected. You never had any aspe- 
rity, but often some reserve: I now 
see none! 


Pottio. 

It is with men as with fruits: 
some grow hard and corrugated, 
some insipid, while others are the 
sweeter, and not the less sound, the 
longer they hang upon the tree. 
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What are those girls about, just 
under the window ? 


CaLvvs. 

Trimming bay and myrtle. 

Pottio. 

Yes, my Calvus! these grow, I 
see, upon other parts of the shore 
beside the peninsula so celebrated 
by your Catullus. Take them, take 
them! neither bay nor myrtle befits 
the brow of Pollio. 





Second Conversation. 
Pottio. 

Our excursion on the water has re- 
freshed and invigorated me greatly. 
Catvus. 

And what opinion have you 
formed to yourself of our Gallic 
hosts? 

Pottio. 

Indeed a high one. Never were 
soldiers more frank and hearty, 
more considerate and urbane. 

Catvvus. 

Unquestionably they had been in- 

formed of your miteal sh my villa. 


Pottio. 

Who, I wonder, could have given 

them the information ? 
CaLvus. 

Truly I am ignorant of this. 
Pottio. 

Then why suggest the fact? In- 
sidious rogue! 

CaLvus. 

Did you not observe on the table 
a volume with your name super- 
scribed? 

Pottio. 

I saw one with yours; and under 
it, in large letters, Caius Valerius 
Catullus. 

CaLvus. 

This was very graceful and deli- 
cate in the vew occupant of his 
house. Catul!us, after the death of 
his brother in the Troad, left no near 
relative; and when ultimately he 
went to reside at Rome, his villa 
soon fell into decay. 

Pottio. 

It seems now again to be in good 
repair; and the library is well 
stored. 

CaLvvs. 

Even more so than ever. The 
number of books has been largely 
increased by the proprietor. 
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Pottto. 

Holy Jupiter! and perhaps this 
very man’s grandfatherwas a Teuton 
or Cimber, shaggy as a goat and 
fierce as a tiger, who fought against 
Caius Marius. 

Catvvs. 

I believe he is a Teuton by de- 
scent: the Cimbers are less re- 
claimable; they continue to be fe- 
rocious and treacherous. 


Pot.to. 

He cautiously abstained from 
mentioning Marius, when heboasted 
of the prowess his countrymen had 
displayed against their adversaries. 
He only bowed to the compliment 
I paid him in the gallant resistance 
they made in the most formidable 
battle that ever nation fought 
against nation. It was no affair of 
the manly with the effeminate; it 
was no game of play for a diadem 
of purple; it was for the mastery 
and dominion of the world. Had 
we lost, the city of Rome (had any 
such city been left standing) might 
have forfeited even its old name, 
and another have been given to it, 
which you and I, if we existed to 
hear it, might have found difficult 
to pronounce. 

Catvus. 

Our hospitable friend was grate- 
ful onal Cesar, and loud and 
even obstreperous in praising him. 
The Gauls have sufficient reason to 
extol the one and to abominate the 
other. In my opinion, differ as 
you may from it, he was on the 
whole an evil to us, altho’, had he 
lived, he would have adorned our 
city and emended our constitution. 


Pottto. 

But without Marius we should 
have had no eity to be adorned. 
You and I should have been hewing 
wood and drawing water, or perhaps 
have been suspended here in wicker 
baskets, to be a burnt offering to 
their Gods. 

Catvvs. 

We might indeed; we might even 
have been educated to bow the head 
and bend the knee, and howl our 
prayers and praises, before those 
avons demons. 


Pottiio. 

Anything rather than the wicker 
basket. In the house we visited I 
remarked the statues of Mercury 
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and Apollo and Bacchus. Here is, 


methinks, an improvement. 


Catvvs. 

Some of the elderly men look 
grimly inauspicious on these images, 
which they fancy to be smiling at 
them. But in their absence the 
younger dance round about them, 
which they do well; and sing, which 
they do execrably. Some of them 
write verses not unworthy of the 
house we have left behind us. 


Pottio. 

There is more there of the ama- 
tory than of the hymn. I remem- 
ber, tho’, a hymn or two in Ca- 
tullus. Diana must have found it 
difficult to keep her countenance at 
hearing him, devoted so little to 
chastity, celebrate her praises; and 
Hymen must have tucked up his 
saffron robe, when he came forward, 
in a somewhat loose attire, at the 
marriage of Manlius and Julia. It 
is pleasant to find that the gloomy 
old Gods are left behind in their 
gloomy old woods. They did Cesar 
no harm, and Cesar did them none. 
Our ancestors brought out of every 
conquered city every god they found 
within, and treated them respect- 
fully andreverentially. Julius was 
no such god-colleetor: there was 
barely room in his tent even fora 
tesselated pavement. 


Catvyvs. 

He was very moderate in the ob- 
jects of his worship, and the few 
did as much for him as he could 
have hoped from the many. Ta- 
ranis, and the rest of the foresters, 
will never come to their full sturdy 
growth’ in the relaxing climate of 
our Italian regions. Religions, 
like the sun, take their course from 
east to west: traversing the globe, 
they are not all equally temperate, 
equally salubrious: they dry up 
some lands, and inundate others. 
Ours is not likely to be much 
altered or much enlarged. We 
have given latin names to Grecian 
Gods. 

Pottio. 

In my opinion that religion is the 
best in which there is the least of 
fraud and violence, the most of for- 
bearance and sincerity. 


Caves. 
Wise and goodnatured Gods will 
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never quarrel about the names they 
are called by. Do parents whip 
their children for imperfect pro- 
nunciation? 

Pot.to. 

I would not be surety for morose 
and ferocious men, intoxicated by 
the wine-cup of their priests, keep- 
ing the peace toward you, if you 
declined their mysteries and orgies. 
They call you blind, and knock out 
your eyes for being so. The Gauls 
are tolerant, gay, and genial. I do 
not imagine that they sang so 
cheerfully and blythely in their 
woods as at the dinner-table we left, 
somewhat late. 


CaLvus. 
There are few nations, none per- 
haps, without their songs, but Italy 
seems to excel in the vocal. 


Pottio. 

In Egypt there are no songsters, 
even among the birds; and no dan- 
cers but among the snakes, which 
are very agile and graceful in their 
movements, and seem to be endowed 
with a fine ear both for time and 
tune. I never have heard them, 
in the exercise of their profession, 
hiss at one another, as your poets 
do: and yet the hiss is the natural 
voice of both. 

Catvvs. 

We have certainly this facility 
both by nature and practice. 
Luckily my Catullus hath spared 
me, tho’ we are intimate: indeed I 
do not remember a poet of note (and 
I have lived familiarly with several) 
who has thought me worth the cast 
of a pebble or bur. A few whose 
causes and characters I defended, 
have, I am told, spoken ill or 
slightingly of me. Certain proof 
that I wanted, if not abilities, at 
least judgment and discretion. 


Pottio. 

Handfuls of dirt, thrown by hands 
that can hold but little, fall and are 
scattered ere they reach what they 
are aimed at; parent Earth re- 
ceives them into her bosom, and 
smiles with serenity at their idle 
sport. Calvus, when you have per- 
formed a good office, think yourself 
well repaid for it by impunity. We 
may learn somewhat from the 
foolish, more from the wicked. We 
are not obliged to sit on the same 


bench with either, nor to con the 
same lesson: but they are always 
worth watching, and sometimes of 
studying as curiosities. 
Cavs. 
Assuredly not the rarest. 
Pottio. 

I think it improbable that the 
versifiers of the one should decry, 
rather than celebrate, your manifest 
superiority. 

Catvus. 

Never have I had any proof or 
signification of it. Our own country- 
men have the character, in general, 
of more mutual evil-speaking than 
any other: our neighbours are ex- 
empt from a malady by which 
the sight is distorted and the heart 
corroded. Whether by proximity 
or disposition, I partake the cha- 
racter of those about me, and feel 
no slight pleasure in applauding 
their attempts at poetry. Many of 
the rising generation have written 
such verses as are worthy of being 
recited on the terrace of Catullus, 
under which his little skiff, which 
he dedicated to Castor and Pollux, 
is stil lying with its oars init. The 
possessor has caulked it afresh, and 
preserves the old sails religiously. 
Lhe youths are much given to 
scenic representations; some of 
them have even attempted tragedy: 
but there they fail: in comedy they 
are admirable. No peculiarity of 
character escapes their observation, 
and they hit it with a precision and 
a delicacy truly attic. Terentius is 
more in favor with them than 
Plautus is; and you would some- 
times fancy that they are ac- 
quainted with Aristophanes. 


Pottio. 

They may partly owe the purity 
of their taste to Cesar, who, as 
you well remember, praises it in 

erentius, while he regrets in him 
the deficiency of comic humour. 

Catvus. 

Yes, I remember his opinion, 
conveyed in verse, and principally 
for its too strong expression : ‘ unum 
hoe maceror:’ doleo is weak after 
this, and doleo is itself almost an 
exaggeration. Boys are taught, in 
the level lawn of poetry where they 
now are ane that a dactylic 
word should never occupy the 
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second seat in the hexameter. The 
sentence here, however, is quite as 
metrical as it need be. The two 
great masters of harmony, in which 
they are coequals, Homer and 
Theocritus, frequently place a dae- 
tylic word in the second place ; and 

esar, I think, did it designedly ; 
for ‘maceror hoc unum’ comes as 
readily in the collocation. 


Potro. 

Very true. Cesar appears to 
have preferred Terentius to Plautus; 
Cicero the contrary. Comedy owes 
but a moderate debt to either ; yet 
they are the two most authoritative 
masters of latinity. Plautus is 
richer in words than any other 
latin writer: but coined fewer than 
Aristophanes. Those of Plautus are 
stil current throughout the empire ; 
those of Aristophanes were laid aside 
with the machinery of the day. 
Cicero was intimately versed in 
Plautus, and acquired from him a 
fondness for diminutives. It may 
appear incredible, but such is the 
fact, that the orator and philosopher 
has more of them in his writings 
than Plautus and Terentius and 
Catullus put together. 


CaLvvs. 

Diminutives are more adapted to 
light poetry and amatory epistles. 
The Ses are become the most 
festive people in the world, havin 
been throughout many ages, an 
until recently, the most ferocious 
and sanguinary. If evil times should 
return to us, I know not where we 
shall be safer than among them. 


Pottio. 
Beyond the boundaries of Italy I 
would never willingly reside. 


CaLvvs. 

Neither beyond nor within those 
boundaries is any place more beau- 
tiful than our Sirmio; no, not even 
Sorrentum. 

Pottio. 

Enthusiastic patriot! Take and 
be contented with what I freely 
concede to you. Yes indeed, Sirmio 
is a beautiful peninsula; but there 
is another yet more beautiful : it is 
that which diverts the waters of the 
Larius into the Addua. Cecilius 
is residing there ; and it is there he 
composed the poem which you and 
Valerius so much admire. 
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Catvvs. 

I do not wonder that such a plea- 
sant companion and such exalted 
a genius should detain you in 
the vicinity of Comum; but, in 
warmth and constancy of friendship 
for Pollio, Calvus will never yield 
even to Cecilius. 


Pottio. 
Only give up the Lake. 


CaLvvus. 

Look yonder. Do you not see 
Castor and Pollux over the little 
skiff? They shall fight for me, and 
I will never yield. 

Potio. 

Remember, they are now with 
the Gauls, who give the beautiful 
Lake fresh animation with their 
lively songs and dances. Do they 
ever converse with you on litera- 
ture P 

CaLvvs. 

Frequently. 


Pot.io. 
They are so quick in perception 
that I am sure their observations 
are usually just. 


Catvvs. 

The young critics are singing from 
morning til night the verses of 
Catullus; and they like him the 
better on discovering in the most 
elegant of poets a few words which 
they claim as belonging to them. 


Pottio. 
What words are those ? 


CaLvus. 

Ploxemum, for instance, and 
basium. Ploxemum is the hurdle- 
framed cart of this country: basium 
is certainly a more expressive 
word than osculum, and is used 
instead of it wherever the colonies 
of Gaul have extended. Osculum 
is confined to a narrow region of 
Italy, and indeed is peculiarly latin. 
Savium is Plautine: our delicate 

oets of late repudiate it: but in the 
tian field it may be heard occa- 
sionally. 


Pottio 
the 


In that field there are stil some 
remnants of the Saturnian age. Do 
you remember a certain exclamation 
of a rustic in the forum? Or 
have you forgotten the honest 
fellow in the ring who, applauding 
your eloquent speech against Vati- 
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nius, exclaimed, and threw both 
arms above his head, ‘ Dit magni ! 
salipusium disertum !’ 


CaLvvs. 

I remember it well; and no part 
of the applause, from my hearers of 
every rank and condition, was re- 
ceived by me with greater glee. I 
doubt whether my critic in the 
erowd, or you, or Varro,.or Cesar 
himself, could have told me, on first 
hearing it, the origin of the word, 
plain as was its signification. It 
seems to be a compound of sal and 
pusus. The heir of Pusus is Pusil- 
lus: the termination ium is indi- 
cative of fondling; as for example 
in Glycerium, &e. It is worth 
something to be of small stature, 
when it raises up a man’s elbows 
above his shoulders, and makes him 
appeal to the Gods to confirm the 
justice of his admiration. 


Pottio. 

If I could have spoken as well, 
and if so tall a man as I am could 
have excited any such wonder in 
him, he might perhaps have cried 
out ‘ Look at that heron! who could 


believe that such a long neck and 
heavy wings should ever raise him 


above the marsh?’ The expression 
of your encomiast might have puz- 
zled the great writer on Analogy. 


CaLvus, 
What an admirable work! 


Po.tio. 

And consequently how many im- 
pertinent things have the ignorant 
and inconsiderate written against it. 
The aim and intention of the author 
was to bring our language under 
rule and order; they were in all 
things his function and his delight. 
He succeeded in the army, in the 
city, in the provinces : and he would 
aiso have introduced the same pro- 
priety in the language. Partly by 
the indifference of authors, partly 
by the ignorance of transcribers 
and the negligence of dealers who 
employ them, our spelling has lost 
its fixity. Marcus Tullius ridiculed 
the writer who wrote cives for 
civeis: yet latterly the courtiers 
have favored and their master has 
countenanced the novelty. It is 
not easily that you find a copy of 
Plautus or Terentius in which the 
spelling is theirs throughout. Even 
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Crispus Sallustius, now living, has 
been unable to preserve his ortho- 
phy in all the copies. He has in- 
eed thus been accused of archaisms: 
and wherefor? because, feeling the 
certainty that some elder writers 
have spelt better than the gene- 
rality of the later, he has bowed 
to their authority in preference. 


Catvvs. 

His manners ill corresponded with 
the austerity and sanctitude of his 
style. In his Preface to the Catili- 
narian Conspiracy, he describes one 
source of luxury, in which the Ro- 
mans are immersed, by a very coarse 
expression, such as would have 
better befitted the censor Cato in his 
shortest tunic. Notwithstanding, I 
greatly admire his historical works, 
and especially the speeches he in- 
troduces. H sre I am not led to- 
ward, but actually pass into, the 
wider and more varied grounds of: 
another noble historian, Titus Livius 
of Patavium. It has been reported 
in this part of the country that you 
have censured him for what you de- 
signate by the name patavinity: and 
pray tell me how it is, for I can 
discern in him nothing that is not 
vigorously Roman. 


Pottto. 

I am no censurer of him, but on 
the contrary an admirer. No writer, 
Greek or Latin, is more grave and 
stately, I had almost said august. 


Caxvvs. 

There is much of eloquence and 
much of poetry in him. Inconside- 
rate men will perhaps tell us that 
historians ought to keep clear of 
poetry. If they mean fiction, they 
are partly, and but partly, in the 
right; for fiction is inseparable 
from the remoter and higher regions 
of history. History is essentially 
dramatic, and the most interesting 
portions of it are indialogue. Give 
us action and we will reflect upon 
it. When we are agitated by the 
movement of events we are impa- 
tient of being jogged and of being 
told in weighty words what we 
ought to think about them. We 
are among the dead and the living ; 
in one quarter is the legionary 
trumpet, in another the funereal 
horn. Suffer us in this field to be 
excited, in the next we will repose. 

























































Pottio. 

Not only the dramatic, not only 
the imaginative, but even the fabu- 
lous, may enter history, provided it 
be announced for what it is. The 
fabulous is often not only the most 
pleasant, but also the most instruc- 
tive in her pages. Caution and 
dexterity are required to intro- 
duce it. 

Catvvs. 

The historian, to be worthy of 
the name, must occasionally exer- 
cise the poet’s office. It is impos- 
sible that any man could have heard 
what passed between Tarquinius and 
Lucretia in her bed-chamber: yet 
Titus Livius brings out the very 
words which we must believe he 
spoke. No verse in latin or greek 
could have uttered them with equal 
significance. Note the order of 
words. Sextus Tarquinius sum ; 
Serrum in manu est; moriere si 
emiseris vocem. Ihave remarked 
to many this admirable collocation. 
He would win her to compliance by 
his name, which bore along with it 
his royal rank, his martial courage, 
his lofty stature, and that prowess 
of limb which in woman’s eyes is 
manly beauty. The verb follows 
the noun, not a syllable precedes 
it. He then intimidates her: the 
sword is there; the verb again 
stands behind. She must see at 
once the whole extent of her danger: 
death is announced: unconditional? 
inevitable P no: but, si emiseris 
vocem. We know in what manner our 
friend Cicero would have fabricated 
thesentence: we are quite certain his 
ear (pardon the expression) would 
have overlapped his understanding, 
and the sentence would have been 
this. Ego sum Sextus Tarquinius; 
in manu autem ferrum est; si vocem 
emiseris moriere. In the middle of 
this oration the girl would have 
jumped out of bed, and have run 
downstairs before it ended. 


Pottio. 

You have hit upon it, Calvus. 
Such would have been Cicero's ar- 
rangement. Both of us in the 
Forum have been obliged to study 
the position of our words, knowing 
that the Passions have sensitive 
ears; and the Senate too must be 
won over by the delicacy of the re- 
past we set before it. Even the 
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lowest of the populace is contented 
no longer with street music. 


Catvvs. 

In my enthusiasm for Livins, it is 
probable I have made over and over 
again the same observations to 
you and others: but if they have 
dropt out of your memory, if they 
are just, and above all if they are 
brief, the repetition is not unpardon- 
able. 

Pottio. 

They who are afraid they are re- 
peating what they have said before, 
may sometimes think they have 
spoken or written what they never 
have ; and thus an animaied Being 
(such is a thought) is lost to the 
Creation. 

CaLvus. 

I am confident you will forgive 
me thus praising my contempora- 
ries. I know there is a penalty for 
the offence, and I know there are 
some of the praised who themselves 
would inform against me, crying, J, 
lictor, colliga manus. 


Pottio. 

Never mindthem. I have known 
men, and have known them too 
well, who would abstain from doing 
you a wrong were it not for the 
sake of defending it, and thus ex- 
periencing the pleasure of laying 
out their talents. An apostate 
friend is triumphant when he can 
make you complain of him: never 
give him this advantage over you. 
Praise as loudly as you will the 
citizen of Patavium who hath re- 
stored the Commonwealth of Rome; 
who hath raised up again before us 
the rushy cottage of Romulus, and 
surrounded it with walls expansive 
as the heavens! Up they rose, 
bolder and bolder in the face of 
danger: Hannibal, who scaled the 
Alps, despaired at the sight of 
them. 

Catvus. 

Titus Livius hath manned those 
walls: Titus Livius hath orna- 
mented the temples within them, 
placing God after God in mansions 
worthy of them, and filling them 
with adorers almost as venerable as 
the adored. 

Pottio. 

I have animadverted on the pecu- 
liarities of his style without acrimony 
or invidiousness; others more ac- 

















eustomed to decoration, and more 
fond of it, call them defects. <A 
future age recurring to antiquity, 
may admire him more highly than 
the present, and more justly. 
Copiousness is now, and has been 
long, the fashion: and fashions not 
only run into extremes but into con- 
trarieties. Marcus Brutus called 
the style of Cicero asiatic. We 
may be Ionian and avoid the rigidity 
of the Egyptian. It is better to 
attract than to drag and bind. Our 
next generation may run counter to 
the present. Strong youth often 
affects austere manliness: but the 
beard of Camillus looks ill upon 
young faces. Livyius, in the un- 
ruliness of adolescence, broke 
loose from Roman authority, and 
resolved to assume a style as dif- 
ferent as possible from Cicero’s, and 
preferred the Patavine. 


Cavs. 

Gently! gently! Pollio! Could 
Cicero, if his whole lifetime had 
been devoted to it, have composed 
such a history as that of Livius? 
His language, so admirable in 
everything else, was unfit for it: 
his back would have been bent, 
bowed down, and broken, under the 
weight of armure and viaticals 
which Titus carried with him easily 
and far. 

You have not yet quite satisfied 
me in the use of your expression, I 
mean Patavinity. 


Pottio. 

My censure was slight. My 
meaning is that he employs the dic- 
tion of his countrymen in small 
Inaiters. 

Caxvvs. 

I never have remarked it. Can 

you recollect such ? 


Pottio. 
They are hardly worth noticing. 
He uses ab for a, and ex for e. 


Catvus. 

If you and I avoided this usage, 
Terentius and Cesar have counte- 
nanced it. Livius, no friend to his 
party and principles, comes nearer 
to him in style than any other has 
come, unless it be M. Brutus. No- 
thing can be more perfect in com- 
position than the Commentaries. 


Pottio. 
I am quite of your opinion: and 
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it has often struck me as a curious 
coincidence, that Brutus, to the ex- 
tent of his abilities, imitated him. 
Cicero has made more of Brutus, 
as a writer and a philosopher, than 
he found in him. 


Caxvts. 

No common case. Gold coin is 
oftener clipt than brass, and more 
easily abraded. These are not the 
days when a Brutus is over-valued. 
It was the more generous in Cicero 
to praise him, since he was invi- 
dious, both of his authority and 
celebrity. | Asiatic never was 
Cicero, altho’ he sometimes wore at 
the bottom of his rhetorician robe 
a flounce too many. 


Pottio. 

Everything in its season. Neither 
our language nor the tone of our 
voice is the same in public as in 
private, with a stranger as with a 
friend. You indulge, and well you 
may, in the fanciful and facetious 
with me; you never would have 
done so with Pompeius, nor with 
the people in the forum to any ex- 
tent: you might with Cicero and 
Cesar; they were genial and con- 

enial; and both of them would 
1ave listened to your remarks with 
almost as much pleasure as I have 
been doing. 

Catvvs. 

Well! we will leave them, and 
Brutus too, where they are, and 
again to Livius. 

Pottio. 

He, like Brutus, is indifferent to 
the close of his sentences. Now 
surely, by blunting the point the 
edge of the sword is none the more 
efficient ? 

Catvus. 

I would rather be deaf than hear, 
or expect to hear, a verb at the ter- 
mination of almost every period. 


Pottio. 

Cicero may have been too fond of 

it in the earlier of his Orations, but 
where is there a greater variety 
than in the structure of his sen- 
tences? His ear was as internally 
polisht as you poets may imagine 
the conch of Nereus. He some- 
times is exuberant. Conciseness 
may be better ; but where there is 
much wealth we may excuse a little 
waste, especially when it falls not 
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unworthily. Iconfess to you I love 
a nobility and amplitude of style, 
provided it never sweeps beyond 
the subject. There are people who 
cut short the tails of their dogs; 
and such dogs are proper for such 
masters: but the generous breeds, 
coursers of the lordly stag, and such 
as accompanied the steps of Hip- 
olytus and Adonis, were unmuti- 
ated. 

I admire in Cicero much beside 
his forensic eloquence. 


Catyvs. 

It grew weaker in the presence 
of a greater man. No such faint 
whimpering voice Demosthenes 
raised to heaven when his coustry 
fell exhausted and prostrate, and 
when, throwing his strong arms 
around her, he failed to raise her u 
again. Cicero fell as low as his 
country, and each simultaneously, 
at the feet of Cesar. Ambitious 


men (and never was manu more am- 
bitious than Marcus Tullius) are 
like children who are beginning to 
swim: their only thought is how to 
keep the head above-water; and by 


this anxiety and effort they sink. 


Pottio. 

Cicero swam upon corks and 
bladder when he was strong and 
expert enough to strike on without, 
and to breast the current. He 
wanted the vigour of character, and 
perhaps too the vigour of language, 
we find united in Demosthenes, 
whose furnace poured forth inces- 
santly its torrents of purified iron ; 
no part of his fabric was constructed 
for the fusion and elaboration of 
softer ornamental metals. Cicero’s 
whole house was decorated with 
rich filagree, with vases that vibrated 
and rang at a stroke of the knuckle, 
and with innumerable graceful 
little images. 

Caves. 

But how beautiful, plain, and 
simple are not only his Dialogues, 
but also his two brief Treatises on 
Friendship and Old-age. He was 
perfectly aware that authors ought 
not to dress themselves in purple 
and fine linen every day. 

Pottio. 

Assuredly he was. We would 

allow them a daily change of the 
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fine linen, but would advise them to 
reserve the purple for solemn and 
rare occasions. Now Cicero did 
this. What is become of his poetry 
I know not. At this moment it 
occurs to me that no orator but 
yourself ever wrote passably in 
poetry, greek or latin. 


CaLvvs. 

True enough . . excepting the ex- 
ception. Donot quarrel with Titus 
for invading my boundary; but 
rather let us turn back again toward 
Tusculum, where the questions are 
less litigious. With greatly more 
propriety may it be said of Cicero 
than of Socrates, that he made 
Philosophy a good domestic house- 
wife. She had wandered in the 
fields over the world, like another 
Ceres, distracted by her search : 
she also had plenty of poppies and 
other flaunting flowers about her 
bewildered head, but there was 
scarcely an ear of corn on her brow 
or on her bosom, scarcely a grain 
that would bear the winnowing. 
Cicero took Philosophy by the 
hand. She found herself at last in 
a cool and quiet room; and she 
came out from it in a modest robe, 
reaching down to her feet, but not 
sweeping and scattering the dust 
about her. 

Poxtio. 

In Cicero and his society we find 
no sophisms or quibbles, but fair 
discussion and diligent investiga- 
tion of important truths. The 
familiar and facetious are not for- 
bidden to enter or to bear a due 
part in the conversation. There is 
no indecorous mirth, no loud banter; 
but everything chaste, comely, quiet, 
with gracefully subdued festivity. 


Catyvs. 

Poor Cicero! How often, my 
Pollio, have we attempted in our 
earlier days to imitate his tone and 
gesture; until our voices changed, 
deeper but less melodious, and our 
thews grew sharper, hardier, more 
prominent, determined to have their 
own way. 

Whoever would enter public life, 
or more wisely prefer the private, 
let him, regardless of the rustics he 
will meet, take his morning walk on 
the road to Tusculum. 
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‘There are not many readers of the ancient Muscovite history ; indeed, I believe 
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that few would deem the dry records of the Russian race very interesting, until the 
policy of Peter I. and Catherine II. forced the name of Russia upon the attention 


of Europe. 


It is @ pity they have not been more generally studied, as perhaps they 


would have afforded a kind of key to the designs of the northern autocrats.’ 


Tae literary market is already 
richly supplied with books and 
pamphlets concerning the traditional 
policy of Russia as developed since 
eter I. We have now an interest- 
ing addition in the form of a 
reprint of an old French memoir, 
written almost a century before 
the advent of Peter I., on the 
state of Russia as it was from 
1590 to 1606. We hail this re- 
publication of Captain Margeret’s 
work as a step towards the better 
understanding of Muscovite political 
tendencies; and we wish that the 
valuable information contained in 
other ancient authors, who visited 
and depicted Russia were in the 
same manner rendered accessible to 
the public. It is a mistake to sup- 
pose that we are wanting in proper 
sources for a knowledge of the for- 
mer social and political condition of 
that vast empire which has of late 
bestridden the globe in the attitude 
of a conqueror. It is a groundless 
assumption to say that, before the 
‘ Shipwright of Saardam’ connected 
his empire with Western civilization, 
Russia had been a terra incognita to 
Europe; it is equally an error to 
assert that only since Peter I. has 
the Northern Colossus acted a part 
as an aggressive power in the East. 
It is time that errors so univer- 
sally prevailing should be done 
away with, and a more intimate 
acquaintance with Muscovite his- 
tory recommended to our public 
men. Statesmen will never under- 
stand how to deal with the enemy 
unless they comprehend the histo- 
rical character of the hostile power. 
And, as we have said, Russian 
history is scarely known. One 
might as well ask for a general 
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knowledge of what the Japanese 
or the Azteks of Tenochtitlan did a 
thousand years ago, as for an ac- 
quaintance with ancient Russian 
history. Were we to take the 
matter in a jesting spirit, we might 
be tempted to say that, as the 
existence of the human race is re- 
corded to have had its origin with 
‘Adam,’ so Muscovite existence is 
often thought to begin with a certain 
‘Peter.’ Of what occurred in the 
fabulous times before the appearance 
of this historical Czar, there is a sad 
want of information A vague sus- 
picion only appears to be floating 
about them that there once was an 
almost mythical being of the name 
of Rurik, ‘ of whom the tale nothing 
more records.’ Hence this fallacious 
yet general belief, that England and 
France have to deal with a ‘ young’ 
empire in the prime of life, and 
whose political origin dates only 
‘from the last century.” Hence 
those comparisons of Russia with 
the youthful Transatlantic Republic 
arising out of a few accidental and 
we hope transitory similarities, with 
omission of the deep and charac- 
teristic diversities. Hence also 
the prejudice of supposing the 
Cossack empire to be a state ruled 
by European considerations, and 
likely to sacrifice its own innate 
aspirations to the timid wishes of 
Western diplomacy assembled in 
Vienna conferences. 

In what a different light would 
‘ youthful’ Russia be regarded 
were it generally known that cen- 
turies before Czar Peter—nay, at 
the very epoch when Alfred the 
Great founded the power of the 
English realm—the ancient Russian 
Grand Princest had already made 


* Estat de U Empire de Russie et Grand Duché de Moscovie, auec ce qui s'y est 
passé de plus mémorable et tragique, pendant le regne de quatre Empereurs: @ 
scauoir depuis Tan 1590; iusques en l'an 1606, en Septembre. Par le Capitaine 
Margeret. Nouvelle édition, précédée d'une notice biographique et bibliographique, 
par Henri Chevreuil. Paris, 1855. London: Williams and Norgate 

Adelung. Kritisch-literaerische Uebersicht der Reisenden in Russ-land bis 1700. 
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+ This is the earliest title of the Russian monarchs. 
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themselves hateful to the Eastern 
world as barbarian sovereigns of the 
most grasping ambition. Opinions 
with respect to Muscovite ‘ortho- 
dox’ policy would be altered if 
the fact were kept in view that 
more than nine hundred years ago, 
when Russia was still sunk in 
paganism, the Danubian Princi- 
palities, the Black Sea, the Balkans, 
the Bosphorus, and the gates of 
Constantinople itself, were already 
the theatre of Russian invasion! 
What would be thought of the ‘re- 
ligious mission’ the autocrats attri- 
bute to themselves, were it remem- 
bered that in these far distant times 
the name not only of the heathen, 
but even of the Greco-Catholic 
Pas (Russian), was pronounced with 
abhorrence within the walls of Greco- 
Catholic Byzantium, long ere that 
city of world-wide importance had 
become the capital of the ‘Padishah 
and Caliphe of all the Mussulman 
believers ?’ 

If we would keep to historical 
truth, we must reverse our pre- 
conceived ideas. We must not 
seek exclusively in the so-called 
last will of Peter I. for the fons 
et origo of Russian attempts at 
universal dominion, and for the first 
indices of Russian movementsagainst 
Constantinople; this encroaching 
policy must be traced ten centuries 
back. In the ninth century, when 
the Russians still revered the idols 
of Porun and Yurru, while Constan- 
tinople was ruled by an orthodox 
Imperator, the northern Grand 
Princes made war against Constan- 
tinople, holding the savage doctrine 
that ‘ Byzantium must become their 
capital, because the Greeks of Con- 
stantinople were women and the 
Russians ‘blood-men.’’ In the 
tenth century, when the Russian 
Grand Prince had embraced the 
same faith to which the Byzantine 
a“ adhered, another pretext 
had to be found for aggression. 
Constantinople was then to become 
the residence of the barbarian, ‘ be- 
cause it suits the dignity of the 
Russian monarch to receive baptism 
in the capital of Eastern Christen- 
dom.’ n the eleventh century, 
another trifling occasion was eagerly 
caught at by Russia to make an 
attempt for the conquest of Con- 
stantinople, with 100,000 men. And 
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when subsequently the Byzantine 
emperors were relieved from further 
attacks on the part of Russia, it was 
only because she had become 
weakened by internal feuds, and 
ultimately subjected to foreign 
(Mongol) rule. Still, however, a 
spark of the old ambition was pre- 
served even beyond this latter epoch 
of Muscovite humiliation; and in 
the fifteenth century the autocrats 
again returned to their old design 
with a sharpened avidity. They 
were certainly unable then to try 
the chance of arms against the 
powerful Osmanlee, who in the 
meantime had planted the crescent 
on the cupola of St. Sophia; but 
they spread the net of intrigues 
among the Greco-Sclavonians of 
Turkey, busily asserting that at no 
distant date the Czar would be 
able to seize upon Constantinople 
as his inheritance, ‘because the 
marriage of Iwan Wassiljewitch 
with the niece of the last Paleologue 
gives to Russia a title to the pos- 
session of the Lower Empire.’ 
Time passed on; the Porte lost its 
military prestige; and the moment 
at last appeared propitious to revive 
ancient pretensions by force of arms. 
So Peter I. propounded the doc- 
trine that Constantinople must 
become the capital of Russia, be- 
cause ‘the religious supremacy of 
the Czar is entitled to sway the 
whole East.’ In the middle of the 
eighteenth century, French philo- 
sophy penetrated into the cabinet 
of Catherine II.; the Grand Seig- 
neurs and roués of her voluptuous 
court coquetted with the ideas of 
liberalism and classic humanism: 
consequently the world had then to 
be told that Constantinople ought 
to become a Muscovite fief, because 
‘the republics of ancient Hellas 
must be re-established under Rus- 
sian suzeraineté!’ But philosophy 
and classicism got out of fashion at 
St. Petersburg when the revolu- 
tionary storm thundered in France ; 
the old dictum was therefore again 
re-produced, that Stamboul cannot 
remain under Ottoman dominion, 
because ‘the infidel is a disgrace to 
the Holy City from whence Russia 
received the light of Christianity.’ 
This argument, it is known, was 
strongly in favour with the deceased 
Czar, who however had still another 
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in reserve, not this time of a re- 
ligious character—viz., that Russia 
had a right of reversion to Turkey, 
because ‘the Turk is a sick man.’ 
Let us add however that even this 
medical dictum is a traditional one, 
already in vogue at the time of 
Catherine IT., who was indebted for 
it to the wit of Voltaire. 

Thus the spirit of encroachment 
has, with certain compulsory inter- 
ruptions, ever a | in Russia. 
Not in the eighteenth, but in the 
ninth century was the organi- 
zation of Russia as a military 
monarchy first undertaken. Not 
under Peter I., but immediately 
after the foundation of the empire, 
the pretensions of Russia tothe domi- 
nation over Constantinople appear. 
Not with the establishment of the 
Holy Directing Synod, but in the 
very first year of the general intro- 
duction of Christianity into Russia, 
under Wladimir in 988, are the 
theocratical tendencies of the Rus- 
sian sovereigns to be remarked. 
In the reigns of the Grand Princes 
Oleg, Igor, Swiatoslaw, Wladimir, 
and Iaroslaw, there Russia has her 
prototypes of princely absolutism, 
military conquest, and ecclesiastical 
ambition. The later Czars con- 
tinued, they did not originate, this 
policy. 

Nothing therefore can be more 
false than to say, that under Peter, 
‘son of Alexei,’ Russia for the first 
time emerged from a chaotic state 
into the proportions of an empire, 
and that since his time she has been 
continually developing her juvenile 
vigour. History unfolds a view 
diametrically opposed to this theory. 
Unlike other European countries 
which have had their rise, growth, 
and decline, or transformation, Rus- 
sia has for a thousand years oscillated 
between an existence as a military 
empire of menacing aspirations, and 
a state of total political eclipse. 
She can hardly boast of a steady 
internal development: warlike, ag- 
gressive despotism in one epoch, 
total prostration in another, have 
been her characteristics for almost a 
thousand years. In the meanwhile, 
through all the phases of her being, 
her people have ever remained 
servile and uncultivated, her 
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princes ever madly ambitious. It 
would seem as if the abject spirit 
of slavery of so many millions of 
subjects had continually tended 
to produce a vertigo of ambition 
in the minds of the monarchs; 
so that finding at home no impedi- 
ment to their most extravagant 
wishes, they indulged in the wildest 
political dreams of rapine and con- 
a of other nations. No wonder 
that when they succeeded in such 
enterprises, they brought forward 
schemes of universal dominion, and 
stretched out their hands—they, 
the barbarian chieftains !—towards 
the sceptre of Eastern Rome. 
No wonder also that when they 
failed, the nations who had been 
wronged took a gigantic revenge, 
and that Russia thus often sank to 
almost entire annihilation under 
the shock of foreign coalitions. In 
this way immense aspirations of 
Russia were always followed by 
terrible catastrophes. But after a 
period of prostration, the insatiate 
spirit of conquest regularly reap- 
peared ; and this we apprehend will 
continue, until Senenulon succeeded 
not only in winning military victories 
over our enemy, but also im pushing 
the frontiers of real civilization far- 
ther into the centre of Muscovy. 

As the view we have given of 
Russian history is not quite in ac- 
cordance with the recognised shib- 
boleth, we will add a more ample 
outline of the chief epochs with 
regard to her autocratic foreign 
policy. 

In the first century of its founda- 
tion, the Russian empire treads the 
stage, so to speak, in full armour. 
From the disorder of a host of not 
very warlike hordes, the foreign— 
Norman—dynasty of the Ruriks 
suddenly calls a realm into exist- 
ence ready armed for offence; and 
forthwith a despotism is developed, 
‘born with teeth in its head.’ 
This ancient epoch extends from 
the ninth to the eleventh cen- 
tury. During this period the Rurik 
dynasty unites the Sclavonian and 
Finnish tribes of what is now called 
Northern and Central Russia into 
one empire—overthrows in the 
south-east the highly cultivated 
Tartar kingdom of the Khazars,* 





* The history of the Khazar kingdom, erroneously confounded with that of the 


Khanates of rude nomadic hordes, almost remains to be written. 


Although a 
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who inhabited the countries of the 
Don and the Dnieper and the 
Tauric peninsula—and for two cen- 
turies wages war against the govern- 
ment of Constantinople, in order to 
unite the crown of the Russo-Waran- 
gian Grand Princes with the golden 
tiara of Byzantium, The most mon- 
strous designs were set on foot at 
this period by the northern despots. 
The annexation of the Balkan penin- 
sula, the dominion over the Black 
Sea, the subjugation of the Crimea 
and Caucasus, were striven for by 
the Russian monarchs. Even ‘the 
establishment of Russian law in 
Hungary and Bohemia’ was dreamt 
of by one of the most daring of their 
warrior chieftains. Thus, from 865 
to 1043, the provinces of the By- 
zantine empire were subjected to 
incessant Russian inroads. The 
Grand Princes marched their armies 
along the Dnieper into the Danubian 
countries, or transported them in 
fleets of small craft across the Euxine 
to appear as besiegers before the 
‘City of the World.’ The waters 
of the Pontus, the provinces which 
we now call Moldo- Wallachia, Silis- 
tria, famous for two modern sieges, 
Bulgaria, the Hamus passes,and the 
coasts of Rumelia, were the battle- 
ground for the armies and navies of 
Russia and those of the Lower Em- 
pire. In these contests the ‘ Russian 
capital’ was for a time established 
at the foot of the Balkan, at Prajes- 
lavetz. But not satisfied with this 
conquest, the invader proudly 
pointed with his lance to Constanti- 
nople as the future capital of his 
realm. It affords a singular spec- 
tacle to behold in the mirror of 
this ancient history the prototype 
of modern events. The treaties 
then agreed upon between the By- 
zantines and the Russians vividly 
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recal to recollection the conven- 
tions of Kutjuk-Kainardji, Adria- 
nople, and others. With the Grand 
Princes of the ninth and eleventh 
centuries, as with the Czars of the 
eighteenth and nineteenth, it was 
the practice to look upon treaties as 
convenient conjurors’ caskets, from 
whence to extract a sophistical justi- 
fication for every misdeed. With the 
Russians of 800 years ago, as with 
those of Nicholas, it was good policy 
to ‘protect’ the government of 
Constantinople against internal sedi- 
tions, in order to degrade it into 
vassalage. Then as now also the 
Danubian Provinces were seized 
upon by Russia as a ‘material gua- 
rantee.’ Then as now the govern- 
ment of Constantinople was declared 
to be only ‘encamped’ in Europe, 
and to possess no right of dominion 
over the Balkan peninsula. Lastly, 
then as now, the Grand Princes (at 
that time scarcely weaned from 
idolatry) claimed a certain supre- 
macy over the Eastern Church. 

Such was Russian dynastic > 
licy 800 and goo years since. We 
say ‘dynastic,’ because the people in 
these events played no part what- 
ever, save a passive one. Those 
mighty plans of an universal Asia- 
tico-European monarchy were fos- 
tered only in the brains of the 
Russo-Warangian rulers. 

Butafter these immense exertions, 
Russia, by a sort of historical retri- 
bution, collapsed under internal 
convulsions. Her national unity 
was torn asunder by quarrels 
among the different branches of the 
Rurik family ; and when at last the 
nomadic hordes of Dchingiskhan 
and Batu appeared on the confines 
of the empire, there was no centre 
of resistance, no strength, no pa- 
triotism to oppose them. Within a 


Tartar (or Turkish) steppe tribe by origin, the Khazars of the ninth century 
turned their attention to Greek culture and refinement, and acted as the pioneers 


of progress in Southern Russia. In those tracts of land where the hideous 
Kalmuk and Khirgiz pulks now swarm, the Khazars created wealthy towns 
and fruitful fields. The highway from Derbent to Suir was adorned by them with 
parks and gardens. The deserts between Wolga and Don were covered with 
flourishing cities, such as Atel, Sarkel, Kuran, Gadran, Segekan, Samandar, 
Albaida, Ferus-Kapad—the plans of most of which towns had been traced out, 
and the chief buildings executed, by Byzantine architects. Khazar fleets traded 
up the Don, along the Black Sea, and in the Mediterranean as far as France and 
Spain. Unfortunately this remarkable people, who first began to ameliorate the 
savage habits of the Sclavonians of the Dnieper, was weakened in its power by 
Russian invasions, and afterwards overpowered by nomadic inroads: thus these 
eastern countries were again handed back to the darkness of Asiatic barbarism. 
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Sew years Russia became the slave of 
the Golden Horde. The Tartar 
flood broke forth from the depths 
of Asia, sweeping in its stormy 
course towards the West, and bein 
stayed by the rock of German am 
Polish valour, settled down over the 
Scytho-Sarmatian plains from the 
Wolga to the Waldai Hills. For 
250 years, from the middle of the 
twelfth to the .end of the fifteenth 
century, the Mongols governed the 
kingdom of the proud Ruriks! 
Russia was now Mongolized in spirit 
and even in the physical appearance 
of her people. The very name of 
Russia became confused in the 
memory of Europe. ... A line of 
Kalmuk frontier-wardens drew, so 
to speak, a Chinese wall round the 
boundaries of the northern empire. 
But when the sovereignty the 
Mongol Kaptchak had exercised 
over Russia was at last destroyed 
(not by Russian bravery, but by con- 
flicts among the jain Asiatic 
tribes themselves), the Muscovite 
Grand Princes, assuming the titles 
of Czar and Emperor, again ran 
riot in their greedy ambition. The 
chief field of their activity this 
time lay not to the south, but 
to the north and to the west. 
Their sword was pointed not to 
Constantinople, but to Sweden, 
Poland, and the German provinces 
of the Baltic. While it had been the 
aim of the early Ruriks to establish 
Russia as a great Oriental power, the 
Czars subsequently to the fifteenth 
century endeavoured to found Rus- 
sian supremacy in Baltic quarters; 
and so strenuous were their efforts, 
that one might say they anticipated 
in thought the foundation of the 
modern Russian capital at the Neva. 
But although directing their chief 
energy to this design, the autocrats 
of that period did not wholly lay 
aside the ‘ Byzantine’ policy of their 
predecessors. By the ties of marriage 
and state-craft the Hospodars of 
Moldavia were drawn into Musco- 
vite interest, and the zeal of the 
Greek population of Turkey kept 
up by showy demonstrations which 
the agents of the Czar contrived to 
pote in the very streets of Stam- 
mul. Thus, to give an instance, an 
embassy was sent by Ivan IV. to 
the Sultan, which in all its details 
so astonishingly reminds us of 
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the Menschikoff embassy, that 
the names only need be changed, 
and an event which took place 
35° years ago would read as a 
description of what has so recently 
occurred in the same locality. At 
that time also the Double Eagle of 
Byzantium, symbol of sovereignty 
over the East and the West, was 
adopted as the Russian eseutcheon: 
in short, every demonstration made 
that could exhibit the Czar in the 
light of the chosen champion of 
Christianity against the unbeliever. 
And this at an epoch when the 
Moslem stood at the zenith of his 
power! 

Such was Russia in the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries. But this 
era of renewed ascendency was 
not of long duration, and ended 
suddenly with the extinction of 
the Rurik family. Scarcely had 
the last powerful tyrant of that 
race expired, when another cata- 
strophe hurled down the Muscovite 
empire into the depths of pros- 
tration. Poles, Germans of the 
Baltic provinces, Swedes, Tartars of 
Astrakhan, and other nations who 
resented the former encroachments 
of Russia, make a simultaneous at- 
tack upon her. The situation is 
complicated, too, by internal dis- 
orders. Pretenders arise on all 
sides, and wars of succession break 
completely the strength of Russia. 
The capital falls into the hands of 
the Poles, whose princes dispose of 
the throne of Moscow. Conspiracies 
are rife all over the country, in the 
sacristies of the clergy and in the 
castles of the nobles, until at last 
the tumult subsides into the elec- 
tion of the new dynasty of Ro- 
manoff. During this state of con- 
fusion the attention of Europe had 
gradually again been diverted from 
those northern regions. Russia once 
more became to the West a hyper- 
borean Ultima Thule. 

At the end of the seventeenth 
century, Czar Pete appears. He 
combines the schemes of the 
Russo-N orman Grand Princes Oleg, 
Igor, Swiatoslaw, Wladimir, and 
Iaroslaw, with those of the semi- 
Mongol Czars Iwan III. and Iwan 
IV. His ambition embraces the 
north and the south, the Black Sea 
and the Baltic, Asia and Europe; 
and since his time the march of 
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Russian aggression has ever been 
onward, her proportions growing up 
to monstrous dimensions, and to 
still more monstrous pretensions. 
Happily for humanity retribution 
is again at hand. 

From this brief summary it will 
be perceived what importance must 
be attached to the history be- 
fore Peter I. It has been said 
above, we are not wanting in au- 
thentic sources. Not to speak of 
the regular (chiefly Byzantine, 
Arabic, and Russian) chronicles, 
there exists, if we may so say 
—and this is more particularly 
for our reo purpose—a whole 
series of voyage literature con- 
cerning Russia, beginning with 
the ninth century, and consisting 
of travel memoirs, ambassadorial 
reports, &c. 

‘rom Ohthere, a Norman native 
of Heligoland, who in 890 had his 
account of a voyage to Northern 
Russia ‘published’ by order of 
Alfred the Great, and from Ahmed 
Ben Foszlan (the plenipotentiary 
of an Abasside Khahif) who, in 921, 
wrote a report of his journey, there 
are up to modern times compara- 
tively a great number of documents. 
Taking only the two centuries be- 
fore Peter I., we come to the sur- 
prising fact that nearly four hun- 
dred years ago Germany sent 
her scientific commissions to Mos- 
cow with a view of studying the 
situation of Russia. The reports 
of these commissions still exist. 
Unfortunately they are hidden 
in the dust of Austrian archives. 
More accessible are the documents 
of a political nature, such as the 
letters and memoirs of German 
ambassadors at the court of Mos- 
cow.* Of these latter we name only 
the accounts given by George Thurn, 
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who had the mission of the German 
Emperor Maximilian to negotiate 
for a marriage with the daughter 
of the Czar (1492); or the work 
of Sigismund von Herberstein, a 
Secret Councillor and President of 
the Board of Revenues of the Ger- 
man Empire, who in 1516 went as 
Envoy teecdlindes to Moscow— 
(Rerum Moscovitarum Commen- 
tarii, Vienna, 1549). In the six- 
teenth century, Russia was much 
travelled through by men of all 
nations, trades, and stations of life. 
Of their numerous reports, we will 
single out those of a few English- 
men:—Thomas Aldcocke, factor of 
an Englishcommercial company, who 
made the voyage from Jaroslaw] to 
Astrakhan (1564); Arthur Edwards 
(1565); Thomas Southam, in the 
service of the Anglo-Russian Com- 
pany in London (1566); Thomas 
Randolfe, ambassador of Queen 
Elizabeth at the court of Moscow 
(1568); Giles Fletcher, also am- 
bassador at Moscow (1588), &e. 
Unquestionably one of the most 
interesting memoirs is that of the 
French Captain Margeret, originally 
published in 1607 at Paris. To 
assign their right place to the re- 
lations of Margeret, let us say at 
once that his sojourn in Muscovy 
occurred during the beginning of 
a period which we called ‘eclipse.’ 
His work therefore cannot, pro- 
perly speaking, serve as a contem- 
porary authority for the traditional 
policy of Russia. Yet so constant 
1as been the tendency towards ter- 
ritorial extension and absolute go- 
vernment, that even Margeret— 
though writing at a time when that 
country was hastening to decline— 
felt deeply impressed not only by 
the vastness of its geographical ex- 
tent and its military resources, but 





* These are, however, not the earliest traces of intercourse between Russia and 


the West. There were 


reign of the German Emperor Henry JI. (1003-24). 


Russian embassies to Germany and vice versd, during the 


Projects of intermarriage at 


that epoch were discussed or carried out between German, Hungarian, Polish, 
English, and French princes or princesses on the one hand, and members of the 


Rurik family on the other. 


In the eleventh century a dethroned Russian sovereign 


made a personal pilgrimage to Mayence, to solicit aid against a rival—the exiled 
Russian pretender promising in this case that if Henry IV. of Germany would 
reinstate him on the throne, he would engage ‘to hold Russia only as a vassal fief 


of the German empire.’ 


Henry IV. being involved in a struggle both with his 


own vassals and the Holy See, was unable to do more than to make an inefficient 


diplomatic intervention. 


The same was the case with Pope Gregory VII., to 


whom the Russian pretender had applied for aid, promising the subjection of 


Russia under the clerical sway of Rome. 
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also by the restless ambition which 
prompted the barbarian autocrats 
to aspire to ‘imperial’ honours and 
European importance. 

When first brought out the work 
of Margeret had a great success. 
In intrinsic worth it certainly can- 
not be ranked with the philoso- 
phical work of Herberstein; but 
apart from a comparison with this 
accomplished author, who occupied 
an eminent position in the Republic 
of Letters, Margeret has great 
merits, and the publication of his 
book was quite an event in France. 
To quote the words of the modern 
introduction, it greatly excited the 
curiosity by offering circumstantial 
details of so remote a country; 
‘but what gave its true importance 
to this relation is the fact that it 
had been written by the order of 
Henry LV. of France, who, charmed 
by the recitals of the author, had 
Sree a desire to acquaint the 
public with the extraordinary and 
tragic events of which Russia had 
just been the theatre.’ 

The extraordinary events alluded 
to are the Muscovite wars of suc- 
cession, known as the seditions of 
the pseudo-Demetrii. The writer 
of the State of Russia had person- 
ally played a conspicuous part in 
them. Indeed our author is dis- 
tinguished by the fantastic diver- 
sity of his eataeel life. A de- 
scendant of an ancient family of 
Auxonne, adventurous Captain Mar- 
geret at first sided, in the wars of 
the League, with the cause of the 
King of Navarre; but after the 
triumph of Henry IV. had become a 
matter of certainty, the unruly lans- 
guenet found the then probable 
piping times of peace but little to his 
taste, andtherefore speedily departed 
for other lands offering a better pro- 
spect of employment for his trusty 
sword. The chance of adventure 
successively led him into the ser- 
vices of the Prince of Transylvania 
and the Emperor of Germany, under 
whose banners the valiant captain 
fought against the Crescent, then 
the terrorof Central Europe. Shortly 
afterwards we find him in the army 
of the Polish Republic, which how- 
ever he left in 1600, passing over 
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to Moscow at the instance of 
the Russian ambassador Vlasieff, 
who offered him,- in the name of 
Czar Boris Godunow, a command 
in the Muscovite cavalry. From 
this time the restless soldier was 
mixed up with all the important 
events of the Muscovite empire, 
though even then a consistent adhe- 
rence to one cause seems not to 
have been his forte.. At the death 
of Czar Boris, and the advent to the 
throne of the first pseudo-Deme- 
trius, Margeret was appointed com- 
mander in the Imperial* Russian 
Life-guard. But when, some years 
later, Sigismund ITI. of Poland sup- 
ported with armed force the pre- 
tensions of his own son Wladislas 
to the crown of the Czars, we find 
Margeret again serving with the 
Polish army, in which he dis- 
tinguished himself at the capture of 
Moscow. After the withdrawal of 
the Poles from the soil of Museovy, 
Margeret was created for his great 
services councillor of the Polish 
King. But unable long to continue 
a carpet knight, he left Poland in 
1612 for Hamburgh, whence he ad- 
dressed a letter to the Muscovite 
boyards, then assembled for the 
election of a new dynasty, and 
begged permission to return to his 
Russian comrades. This request of 
the erratic Frenchman was, how- 
ever, not complied with, and hence- 
forward all traces of his career dis- 
appear. 

t was during a temporary sojourn 
in France, at the end of 1607, that 
Margeret composed the present 
volume. Sixty years later, when 
an embassy of Czar Alexis came to 
the court of Versailles, to intrigue 
there in favour of the election of a 
Russian prince to the throne of 
Poland, Louis XIV. ordered a re- 
print of Margeret’s memoir. Sub- 
sequently the work became a 
rarity ; and had it not been for the 
great Orientalist Mr. Klaproth, who 
in 1821 caused a few copies to be 
struck off for a select circle of 
savans, it might have disappeared 
in the limbo of forgotten books. 
The present impression, made on a 
larger scale, has originated with the 
desire to become more conversant 





_ ™ For the use of the word ‘imperial’ too years before the assumption of the 
imperial dignity by Peter I., see page 19. 
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with the history of the enemy with 
whom Western Europe is at war. 
Its editor is M. Henri Chevreuil. 
A member of the Academy of 
France, M. Mérimée, has fur- 
nished the explanation of the Rus- 
sian words. 

We have said that the Russian 
monarchs early aspired to Imperial 
honours. According to the accre- 
dited opinion, Peter was the first 
ezar who assumed the title of 
‘Emperor’ of all the Russias ; but 
this belief is erroneous. Long be- 
fore Peter, in fact immediately after 
the conquest of Constantinople by 
the Turks, the sovereigns of Mos- 
cow pretended to the imperial 
dignity in virtue of the marriage 
before alluded to of Iwan Wassilje- 
witch with a princess of the House 
of Palaeologus. Moreover, they 
did not confine themselves to simply 
claiming this title: they in reality 
used it. Peter I. only sanctioned 
by law an usage which nearly two 
hundred years before him had been 
established by his predecessors. 
With regard to this, Margeret fur- 
nishes us with anecdotes illustrating 
at how early a period the czars of 
Muscovy endeavoured to obtain the 
recognition of the imperial title. 
This pretension was howeverrejected 
by Sweden. Poland also withheld its 
recognition. Margeret informs us 
that the King of Poland wrote to 
the Russian sovereign as to the 
‘Czar of Muscovy’—that is to say, 
did net recognise in him the impe- 
rial dignity : ‘ but the Emperor of 
the Romans (the German emperor) 
gives him the title of emperor ; and 
the late Queen Elizabeth did the 
same, as also the present King of 
Britain. The King of Denmark, 
the Grand Duke of Tuscany, the 
King of Persia, and in general the 
Asiatic princes give him all those 
titles he chooses to assume.’ Mar- 
geret also states it was Iwan 
Wassili who first was acknowledged 
as emperor by the German Em- 
peror Maximilian after the Russian 
conquest of Kasan, Astrakhan, and 
Siberia; and this assertion seems 
to be correct. The true origin of 
Russian pretensions to that dignity 
is however to be sought in the an- 
cient Byzantine policy of the czars 
—or Autocrats, by the grace of 
God, of all the Russias, as they 
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already called themselves in the 
fifteenth century. 

Another important remark of 
Margeret refers to the geographical 
extent of Russia. In this respect 
we will interpolate an observation. 
It is often forgotten that Russia, 
in the first centuries of her his- 
tory, had reached by gradual ad- 
vances the Finnish Gulf, the 
White Sea, the Carpathians, the 
Wolga; and had at certain times 
during those epochs extended her 
conquests to the Danubian Princi- 
palities, the Crimea, nay, even to 
the west coast of the Caucasus. 
Putting out of computation these 
latter occasional conquests, which 
Russia at that period was never 
able to maintain for many years 
—her extent in Europe, about eight 
or nine hundred years ago, was yet 
not very far from the extent of 
European territory she xow pos- 
sesses. From this immense extent 
of dominion she had been thrown 
back again into a comparative in- 
significance by the spreading of the 
rule of the successors of Dchingis 
Khan. Thus we find the Grand 
Duchy of Muscovy in 1462 com- 
posed of only 18,000 square miles, 
whilst Russia of the present day 
comprises upwards of 370,000 square 
miles: a larger territory than the 
gigantic empires of the greatest 
despots, from Cyrus to Napoleon, 
have contained. But in Margeret’s 
time Muscovy had again grown up 
to considerable dimensions. Our 
author consequently dwells with 
emphasis upon the extent of a realm 
‘which borders on Lithuania, Podo- 
lia, Turkey, Tariary, the river Obo, 
the Caspian, Livonia, Sweden, Nor- 
way (?), Terra Nova, and the Frozen 
Ocean.’ 

The strength of the armies guard- 
ing this territory was an object of 
wonder to the French Captain, 
although in the struggles against 
the Osmanlees he had become accus- 
tomed to the sight of an imposing 
military power. He enters into most 
minute details on this subject, 
narrating the number of fortresses, 
castles, governmental and town 
troops, especially of that part of 
Russia which then formed a.sort of 
permanently watched ‘military fron- 
tier,’ situated towards the still inde- 

pendent Khanates of the Krim and 
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Nogaian Tartars. The native troops 
of Muscovy Proper, as well as the 
corps of foreigners (Germans, 
French, &c.), and the numerous 
irregular horsemen from the Cos- 
sack and Caspian districts, are also 
the objects of special description. 
Of the Cossacks whe constantly 
changed masters between Poland 
and Russia, the author naively says 
that ‘they have not much attach- 
ment to the Emperor, except he 
allow them to do their worst:’ to 
wit, to indulge their propensities 
for murder and plunder, and other 
ferocities more characteristic of the 
bandit than the soldier. 

During the reigns under which 
Margeretlived in Russia, the govern- 
ment of Moscow was sufficiently 
beset with difficulties to be in no 

osition to engage in aggression. 

till our author often takes occa- 
sion to speak of the wars with 
Sweden, of the constant tension of 
affairs with Poland, of the con- 
tinual affrays with the Tartars, and 
of the contests against the Caucasian 
races,—T'scherkassi Petigorski, or 
Circassians of the Five Mountains, 
as he calls them. These ‘Tscher- 
kesses or Georgians, who inhabit 
between the Caspian and the Black 
Sea,’ are depicted as a warlike 
heroic race, ‘very dexterous and 
agile,” and ‘capable of inflicting 
great injury upon Russia if they 
were only in greater numbers.’ 
We see from Margeret that every- 
where, in Poland and Sweden, in the 
Caucasus and on the Tartar steppes, 
Russia was then in a position of the 
utmost military disadvantage. Only 
in Siberia the Muscovite was able 
to advance and conquer. 

This latter country, Siberia, 
‘proves fertile in corn, and the 
emperors also draw from it great 
revenues, arising out of the traffic in 
peltry.’ It is ‘the chief place to 
which they exile those who are 
fallen into disgrace with the prince.’ 
The more ancient history of Siberia 
was evidently unknown to Margeret. 
Otherwise he could not have failed 
to contrast the despotic policy pur- 
sued by the czars towards that pro- 
vinee, with the more liberal policy 
of the Russian commercial Republic 
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* The town of Twer and others were called the ‘suburbs of Novgorod,’ although 
situated at distances of a hundred and more miles. 
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of Novgorod, which sent out to 
Western Siberia the first expeditions 
of discovery. The free city of Nov- 
gorod, a member of the powerful 
German Hansa, in the fourteenth, 
fifteenth, and sixteenth centuries, not 
only swayed large tracts of land in 
its own immediate vicinity — such 
as the province of Twer*—but 
also was in intimate political and 
commercial connexion with Wiatka, 
Perm, and other rude common- 
wealths of hunters and herdsmen 
near the Oural. The connexion 
thus established naturally led to the 
discovery of Siberia, which allured 
the Novgorodian merchants by the 
reports of its riches in skins and 
metals. This peaceful intercourse 
would have been attended with 
the greatest benefit for the civiliza- 
tion of these Arctic countries, 
had the Republic of Novgorod 
succeeded in resisting the hideous 
tyrants Ivan III. and Ivan IV., 
who, with the aid of Mongol hordes, 
and with a perfidy and remorseless 
cruelty unknown even in the worst 
periods of Asiatic history, unfortu- 
nately laid low the power of the 
great trading commonwealth. The 
fall of Novgorod, brought about by 
the two Ivans, proved a misfortune 
also for Siberia. Instead of com- 
merce achieving the conquest of 
that province, the brutish military 
despotism of the czars subdued the 
country, and converted it forth- 
with into an abode of horror 
for political ‘ offenders,’ a place of 
torment, from the name of which 
men turned away in mortal fear. 
Thus colonization, which hadscarcel 

been begun, was nipped in the bud 
by absolutist policy. 

Upon the subject of absolute 
monarchy, Margeret has many 
observations conde to show that 
this form of government in Russia 
is rooted in the spirit of the Mus- 
covite race. There have certainly 
been some bright exceptions, not 
only in the Russian free city alluded 
to (Novgorod in the north), but 
also to some extent in the south, viz., 
at Kiew, one of the old capitals of 
Russia. That is to say, on those 
extremities of the empire where the 
Sclavonian race of Russia had been 
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mized with Germanic, Finnish, or 
even Turco-Tartar tribes, the prin- 
ciple of unlimited monarchy was not 
by far so powerful as in Central 
Hewie, where the original Muscovite 
race predominated. But unfortu- 
nately on zo point of the Russian 
territory were the germs of freedom 
able to preserve their vitality for a 
long time together. The Waran- 
gians, it is known, had brought over 
with them from their Scandinavian 
forests the elements of a rude 
Germanic feudalism, which—what- 
ever be its other faults—was at least 
opposed to the recognition of an 
unrestricted sovereignty of the 
prince. But although the Russo- 
WVarangian aristocracy, up to the 
eleventh century, preserved a few 
political and civil rights, monarchic 
power soon grew so strong, and 
assumed such thoroughly Asiatic 
features, that some centuries after 
the Ruriks had come over to Russia, 
they resembled rather Mandchoo 
chieftains than Germanic ‘ Kunings.’ 
Dehingis-Khan was kept more 
within limits by the assembly of 
his military aristocracy, and the 
restrictions laid down in his famous 
code ‘ Yassa’—he wielded a Jess un- 
bounded power than was the case 
with the Russian rulers of Norman 
descent! The code of Iaroslaw I. 
seems to contradict this. But the 
contradiction is only in appearance, 
for there has ever been an immense 
difference between Russian legal 
theory and practice. Witness the 
mild Russian law which ignores 
capital punishment, whilst thou- 
sands are continually knouted to 
death: purely an accidental catas- 
trophe, according to the Muscovite 
theory, and not by any means in- 
tended by the judge. 

Be that as it may, the last vestiges 
of aristocratic privilege were de- 
stroyed during the dominion of the 
Golden Horde. Before the Khan 
there was an equality of slavery. 
While the common mujik bowed 
humbly to the oppression of the 
Tartar bailiff and plough-tax ga- 
therer, the Russian boyard, in order 
to save his own wealth from the 
cupidity of the Mongol rulers, in- 
termarried with families of thé 
nomadic horde, and aped the Asiatic 
in customs and manners. The Rus- 
sian princes themselves crouched in 
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the dust before their Mongol mas. 
ters. When the Khan, or even 
the Khan’s representative, appeared, 
the descendants of Rurik offered 
on their knees the cup with mare’s 
milk, and when a drop fell upon 
the Tartar horse’s mane, they showed 
their reverence by licking the pre- 
cious moisture off with their own 
princely tongue! When the image 
of the Great Mogul was borne 
about, the Russian princes knelt 
and adored it. At the command of 
some chieftain of a nomadic horde 
they wandered from Russia to the 
sources of the Amoor, deep into 
Asia, to exhibit themselves there as 
the humble servants of the Khan. 
No wonder that when the rule of 
the Asiatic Kaptchak broke down, 
the population of Russia—mujiks, 
citizens, boyards, and all—were in 
such a state of degradation that 
they submitted to another institu- 
tion of similar spirit—we mean 
Czarism. Czarism, in fact, only 
continued the rule of the Khanate. 
Herberstein, who saw Russia soon 
after the withdrawal of the Mon- 
gols, with astonishment exclaims— 
‘The Grand Prince speaks, and 
everything is done; the life, the 
fortunes of the laymen and the 
clergy, of the grand seigneurs and 
citizens, all depends upon his su- 
preme will. He knows no contra- 
diction, and everything in him ap- 
pears just, as in God; for the Rus- 
sians are convinced that the Grand 
Prince is the executor of the celes- 
tial decisions. ‘God andthe Prince 
have willed it,’ are the ordinary 
expressions among them. I do 
not know,’ continues Herberstein, 
‘whether it is the character of the 
Russian nation which has formed 
such autocrats, or whether the auto- 
erats have stamped this character 
upon the nation.” TT) truth is, 
there has been a mutual influence 
of the one upon the other—of the 
vile character of the subject upon 
the grasping ambition of the so- 
vereign, and of the despotism of 
the monarch upon the slavish dis- 
position of the people. 

According to Margeret, the only 
limitation to autocratic power was 
the so-called Secret Council, com- 
posed of the nearest relatives of 
the imperial blood. Another ‘ con- 
stitutional’ form was that the 
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advice of some high ecclesiastics 
had occasionally to be taken. But 
Margeret is of opinion that this is 
a mere sham, and that, ‘ proper] 
speaking, there is no law or council, 
and the sole will of the emperor, 
be it good or bad, is omnipotent to 
waste everything with fire and 
sword, and to strike alike the inno- 
cent and the guilty.’ ‘I think him 
to be one of the most absolute 
princes in the world; for all the 
inhabitants of the country, whether 
nobles or commoners, and even the 
own brothers of the emperor, call 
themselves clops Hospodaro, that 
is, slaves of the sovereign.’ Under 
the first Romanoffs, a few privi- 
leges were re-assumed by the no- 
bility, in consequence of the in- 
fluence the boyards had exercised 
at the election of that dynasty. 
But the ezars soon once more 
overthrew the tottering fabric of 
aristocracy, and absolute rule was 
again triumphant. Theattemptssub- 
sequently made under the Czarina 
Anna (1730), to establish a sort of 
aristocratic régime, in the fashion of 
the former Polish or Swedish con- 
stitution, also failed completely. 
Since Peter I., by the insti- 
tution of the Tchinn (Nobility of 
Merit), obliterated even the last 
traces of a separate caste, noble by 
birth, autocracy has reigned un- 
checked. 

There are some curious chapters 
in Margeret concerning the Russian 
church. He asserts that ‘ the patri- 
arch, the bishops, and abbés are 
created at the will of the emperor,’ 
and that ‘all ecclesiastical affairs of 
any importance’ are judged b 
the se himself. "We te 
already observed that since Iaroslaw 
(eleventh century), and even earlier, 
since Wladimir, the Russian sove- 
reigns had begun to make the ortho- 
dox church the footstool of political 
designs. It was no spiritual con- 
viction that suddenly illumined the 
soul of Wladimir, but a cunningly- 
conceived raison d'état converted 
this barbarian prince. The chroni- 
cles relate that ‘Wladimir, intendin 
to embrace that belief which onal 
be best adapted for ruling an em- 





pire, caused expounders of the 
various creeds to be brought to his 
court. After having attentively 
listened to the doctrine of a Roman 
Catholic monk from Germany, of a 
Greco-Catholic philosopher from 
Constantinople, of a Talmudist Jew 
from Khazaria, and of a Moham- 
medan priest from some other 
eastern country, Wladimir deter- 
mined in favour of the Byzantine 
doctrine, evidently pleased with the 
prospect of becoming, through the 
adoption of this creed, both an 
absolute ruler by divine law and a 
personification of God himself.* 
Another consideration was, how- 
ever, uppermost in his mind. When 
about to receive baptism, he ad- 
vanced the peculiar dogma, that in 
order to be a worthy member of the 
Greek church he ought first to be 
recognised by the orthodox clergy 
of Constantinople in the light of a 
rotector. And as the Byzantine 
mperator hesitated to comply with 
this demand, Wladimir invaded the 
Crimea, which at that time acknow- 
ledged the suzeraineté of Byzantium, 
conquered the city of Cherson (then 
standing near the site of the pre- 
sent Sebastopol), and from thence 
threatened to cross over to the Bal- 
kan peninsula and to besiege Con- 
stantinople itself. He consented to 
desist only on condition that the By- 
zantine ruler should send him a 
bride to Cherson from the prin- 
cesses of his own house, and dis- 
atch also a number of priests for 
aptising the Grand Prince on the 
soil he had conquered in the Crimea. 
In deadly fright the Imperator sent 
both princess and priests, and mar- 
riage and baptism were accomplished 
on the same day. This was the 
birthday of Russian ‘ orthodox’ pre- 
tensions (988). 

The later policy of Iwan IILI., 
Iwan IV., and Boris Godunow, to 
dissolve the bond of spiritual sub- 
jection with which Russia, during 
an epoch of weakness, had become 
attached to the patriarchate of Con- 
stantinople, must therefore be re- 
garded not as a new phasis in the 
development of the Russian church, 
but only as a faint echo of aspirations 








* Disputare de principali judicio non oportere: sacrilegii enim instar esse dubi- 
tare an is dignus sit quem elegerit imperator.—Vide Cod. Theodos., lib. V., Tit. 13, 


Lex. 9, and others, 
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which at a former period had alread 
been brought forward with a 3 
more energy. It was Peter I. who 
completely reverted to the ancient 
system. He not only disclaimed the 
supremacy of the patriarch of Con- 
stantinople over that of Moscow, 
but founded the supremacy of the 
ns of St. Petersburg over the 
hristian subjects of the sultan. 

What our author tells us of reli- 
gious toleration in Russia is equally 
instructive. It has ever been the 
— of the Czars to make ortho- 

ox propaganda among the Protes- 
tants and Roman Catholies by dra- 
gonades—by fire and sword; but to 
refrain from too harshly interfering 
with either the Mohammedan or 
even the Pagan creed of their sub- 
jects. The explanation is this. 

he heterodox Christian creeds are 
considered in Russia as an element 
which, if allowed to grow on, might 
sap the very foundation of Greco- 
Catholicism, and thus of autocratic 
supremacy itself. The same is not 
feared in regard to a religion so 
different from Christianity as 
Islamism. While therefore the 
ezars always exerted themselves to 
root out within their territory those 
‘ heresies’ which they considered to 
be offsprings of the infidel and anti- 
monarchic spirit of the West, they 
showed considerable lenience to 
those creeds from the influence of 
which they did not fear political 
‘corruption’ among their slavish 
subjects. As to the Pagan creeds 
of fetish worshippers, Lamaists and 
other idolators, Russian sovereigns 
have ever carefully preserved some 
savage hordes of this religious 
stamp as a scarecrow to threaten 
disobedient Europe. ‘ We shall let 
loose the Asiatic hordes,’ was a 
favourite menace of Czar Nicholas 
in 1848, and even the mild Alexander 
II. has not neglected to avail himself 
of this standing threat. 

The Emperor, Margeret naively 
writes, accords liberty of conscience 
to each to exercise his own devotion 

and religion publicly, ‘ except to the 
Roman Catholics, the Protestants, 
and the Jews.’. .Our author narrates 
instances of the most frightful in- 
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tolerance: how a number of Jews, 
after having been forced ‘to be- 
lieve in the Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost,’ were, at the moment of 
their conversion, thrown, bound 
hand and foot, into a river, and 
drowned, to secure them from a re- 
lapse into their old Adam; also 
how Protestant Livonians, living 
in Muscovy as prisoners of war, 
had their churches burnt, their 
houses sacked, and the poor wretches 
themselves stripped naked in hard 
winter, ‘and thrust upon the high- 
way. But ‘there are Tartars, 
Turks, and Persians,’ he adds, 
‘besides the Mordwines, and other 
Mahommedan people, under the 
domination of the Russians ; these 
observe each their own religion, 
not to speak of the Siberians, 
Laps, and others, who are neither 
Christian nor Mahommedan, but 
adore certain animals, according to 
their own fantasy, without being 
molested in their religion.’ 

The system of the so-called Mute 
Church—now so advantageously 
pursued in Russia for the brutaliza- 
tion of the people—was, under the 
ezars whom Margeret served, equally 
in favour at court. ‘The clergy 
never preach,’ he says, ‘except on 
some holidays, when they nts cer- 
tain chapters from the new Writ; 
but the ignorance is such among 
the people that there will not be 
found a third part who would know 
what is the Mountain Sermon and 
what the Apostolical Symbol; in 
short, one may say that ignorance is 
the mother of their devotion. They 
abhor study, and, before all, they 
abhor the Latin language. There 
is no school or university among 
them. . . . It is only some ten or 
twelve years ago (that is about 
1590) that they learnt to print ;* 
still the written books are more 
sought for and estimated than those 
— If we consider the prohi- 

ition even now in force in Russia, 
against the creation of schools for 
the peasantry ; if we remember the 
famous letter of Catherine I. to 
the governor of Moscow, to whom 
she confides that it is not for the 
instruction of the people that schools 


* There are earlier traces of printing having been introduced by Germans into 


Russia ; but this noble art took so little root there that Margeret is almost justified 


in saying it had only been introduced some ten years before his sojourn in Russia. 
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are to be opened, but only with the 
sham view of ‘keeping our rank’ in 
Europe, it will be seen that as Russia 
has ever been the same in a political 
and religious aspect, so also has it 
been with regard to science. Is it 
then to be wondered at that in the 
space of ten centuries a race more 
numerous than any in Europe has 
literally contributed nothing to the 
progress of civilization? Well 
might Russia continue on her banner 
that curious emblem which was used 
under Iwan III. and Wassili IV.— 
of . Joshua bidding the sun to stand 
still.’ 

Margeret is shocked at the pro- 
found ignorance of the priests, and 
accuses them of giving themselves 
up, more even than the laity, to 
the vice of drunkenness. This ac- 
cords with what modern travellers 
assure us, that now-a-days the 
‘pope,’ or priest, of a Russian 
village is generally locked up by 
the peasants on Saturday in a Seek 
in order to enable him soberly to per- 
form the service on Sunday. On 
Monday he is freed, to indulge his 
bacchanalian propensities for the re- 
mainder of the week. The bulk of 
the Russian nation Margeret also 
depicts as being of the lowest stan- 
dard of morality. In favourable 
opposition he places Poland, ‘ which 
is a free country,’ of noble and com- 
poe manners, and ‘where one 
cnows que c'est gue du monde.’ The 
Russians, on the contrary, are ‘with- 
out industry and extremely lazy, for 
they do not employ themselves in 
labour, but are devoted to drunken- 
ness more than to anything else; 
they are rude and clumsy, without 
any civility; it is a false nation, 
without faith, or law, or conscience 
—contaminated with an_ infinite 
number of vices and bestialities. . .’ 

We would fain believe this pic- 
ture to be overcoloured. Unhappily 
other accounts, proceeding from the 
pens of men who viewed Russia in 
the most favourable light, are to 
the same purport. Thus the claim 
Russians so often advance, of being 
a primitive race, free from the vices 
of the West, is proved to be but a 
defective one. at Margeret says 


of the prevalence of bribery is also 
but a sorry proof of the justice of the 
claims alluded to. In his time the 
bureaucratic institutionof theZ¢hinn 
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had not yet converted the whole 
nation into one vast governmental 
machine; _ still, corruption had al- 
ready eaten so thoroughly into the 
very vitals of Russia, that neither 
judges nor administrators, nor any 
one else in office and authority, 
were proof against the meanest 
temptations of lucre. The punish- 
ment of the knout, even transpor- 
tation to Siberia, were zot able to 
alter this state of things. The 
officials, puzzled how to mask their 
tricks in receiving bribes, at last in- 
vented a curious means of escaping 
the punishment of the ezar. They 
placed in their houses a great num- 
ber of religious pictures, to which 
those who desired to win the ear of 
the judge, or any other official, 
‘suspended their present as a sort 
of religious homage.’ . . . This occa- 
sioned an ukase to be published that, 
only a few roubles’ worth could be 
suspended to these pictures. 

Even the system of an all-per- 
vading, all-encompassing wellete 
often considered to be the charac- 
teristic, par excellence, of the old 
doting despotisms of Western 
Europe, was to be met with in 
Russia more than 250 years ago. 
Nay, it may be said that Russia, 
“the young and vigorous barbarian,’ 
had been infected with this cancer 
of a public and secret police régime 
much earlier and to a much greater 
extent than the majority of Western 
States. At Venice, as every one 
knows, a suspicious oligarchy kept 
up its iron rule by the means of a 
terrible espionage. But Russia also, 
as early as the fourteenth century, 
was enveloped in so complete a net- 
work of frontier guards, police 
officials, and secret spies, that the 
very breath of the people was under 
the control of the sovereign. This 
system was first introduced into 
Russia by the Khans of the Golden 
Horde. The Muscovite princes 
afterwards accepted it eagerly for 
their own advantage. Under Czar 
Boris Godunow (seventeenth cen- 
tury), police influence was so uni- 
versal, that the greater part of the 
servants in the houses of noblemen 
were in the secret pay of Govern- 
ment! Fouché and Vidoeq, after 
all, were but copies: their originals 
are to be sought for in Russia. So 
profligate was the Muscovite secret 
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lice under Boris, that in order to 
divert ublic attention from some 

litical events, this monarch caused 

is ag agents to set fire secretly 
to the houses of certain rich mer- 
chants and others, ‘ pour leur tailler 
de la besogne;’ oak when the po- 
litical acts which had been in con- 
templation were, during the alarm 
created by this conflagration, quietly 
performed, Boris Godunow, feign- 
ing great sorrow, paid the sufferers 
from the State Exchequer, and thus 
caused himself to be considered as 
the benefactor of the people. 
Another measure of Boris ex- 
hibits a similar spirit. ‘All the 
roads,’ says Margeret, ‘ which lead 
out of the country, are so closed 
that it is impossible to leave it with- 
out the special permission of the 
Emperor.’ When there were an 
ee ofa war with Poland, 
all strangers were sent to the fron- 
tiers of Tartary, from fear that the 
might put themselves in communi- 
cation with the enemy; for ‘this 
nation is the most suspicious and 
most mistrusting people of the 
world.’ . . Unfortunately it must be 
acknowledged that the general 
spirit of the Muscovite people 
lent itself but too much to this 
cowardly system of the Autocrats. 
In Western Europe, on the con- 
trary, the institution of a political 
system of espionage has generally 
been made by crafty, despotic, and 
oligarchic governments, in opposition 
to the liberal character and aspira- 
tions to freedom of the universal 
people. 

If we were to draw any infe- 
rences from the more than secular 
—because almost millenary—policy 
of Russia, we should come to a 
cheering rather than a discouraging 
conclusion. The great fact is, that 
notwithstanding the perpetuity of 
endeavours to appropriate Constan- 
tinople, this aim of the autocrats, 
cherished fornearly ten centuries, has 
never beenattained. Theaccomplish- 
ment of the design has often seemed 
to be near enough, but a gigantic 
catastrophe has as often averted it. 
Despotic policy was powerful enough 
to move the stolid mass of the Mus- 
covite population for the purpose 
of conquest, and cieuaalicn 
enough to hurl the savage tribes of 
the farthest Asiatic deserts against 
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the rich countriesof Eastern Europe. 
But what the czars were unable to 
inspire their subjects with, has 
always been the noble instinct of 
enterprising migration and coloni- 
zation, the intelligence of mind 
necessary for fertilizing territorial 
conquests, and converting them 
into durable possessions. Even 
in the mere warlike spirit re- 
quired for a system of encroach- 
ment, the Muscovite people have 
ever been deficient. When the 
Russo-Sclavonians first appear in 
history, it is related of them that 
house ‘cruel in warfare,’ and ‘ obe- 
dient to military command,’ they 
were averse to the service of arms, 
an unmartial race. In fact, we see 
all their great successes have been 
won more by the fostering of dis- 
sensions among the enemy, by diplo- 
matic influences, and by gold, than 
by martial prowess. Where the 
sword was employed, foreign skill, 
and troops of another race than the 
Muscovite, were to be found in the 
foremost ranks of the Russian army. 
When invaded on her own soil, 
Russia generally had recourse to 
the aid of nature’s forces, availing 
herself of the elements, of the bar- 
rennessof the country, and therigour 
of the climate: as to the boast of 
Peter I., that the vigorous northern 
race of Russia, similar to the Ger- 
manic tribes, will ‘inundate’ the 
countries of the west, east, and north, 
we need only point to the thinness of 
the present population of Muscovy 
Proper, and to the utter absence of 
a wandering impulse among the 
Russians, to dispose of this bragga- 
docio. The most superficial ob- 
server must penetrate the fallacious- 
ness of a pretended similarity 
between, on the one hand, the 
youthful, freedom-loving, never- 
subjugated, adventurous Germanic 
races of the Migrations, who scarcely 
knew kingly authority—and on the 
other, that enthralled mass of Mus- 
covite subjects, who have succes- 
sively submitted to Khazar, Waran- 
gian, and Mogul supremacy, who 
are attached to the ae by bondage, 
and ruled by a government and 
aristocracy as rou¢é and voluptuous 
as those of the worst era of Roman 
decadence. 

With all these drawbacks to the 
efficiency of autocratic aspirations, it 
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ought never to be forgotten that in 
the submissive character of the 
Muscovite people, in the establish- 
ment of a diplomatic system of 
colossal organization, in the em- 
ployment of western science for the 
urposes of absolutism, and ina tra- 

itional policy, which is pursued 
unceasingly through fortune and 
misfortune, the czars possess a 
source of strength that would be- 
come most powerful were Europe 
to allow the Russian empire to go 
on devouring and Russianizing the 


nations it has incorporated. The 
mere consideration, as statistical 
statements show, that fifty years 
hence the actual population of 
Russia (sixty-five millions) could be 
more than doubled, while the 
¥ ulation of the countries of the 
est would, on account of the re- 
striction of their territory, not have 
progressed in the same ratio, is cal- 
culated to rouse the most apathetic 
to the ominous importance of Rus- 
sian tendencies towards universal 
dominion. - 


THE COMIC ARTIST. 


By T. Westwoop. 


\ WITTY picture! What a merry soul 
{4 He must have been, that made it! Think ye soP 
With your permission, sirs, 1 will unroll 


One chapter of his history. 


You shall know 


Its pregnant meanings. This young artist had 
A trick of painting things the world was glad 


To laugh at, but not buy. 


The crowd would stand 


And eye them archly, and applaud their fun, 
And lavgh, and laugh again, and so =a on ;— 


And while they laughed, the artist’s 


usy hand 


Still plied its craft—a garret was the scene, 

His boon companions, twain—one, with gaunt mien, 
Famine, sat next his heart, devoured his breath— 
The other, crouching on the threshold, D»atn. 


II. 


A merry soul! At last, the skeleton hand 
Stopped, like the index of a clock, which turns 
With time, no more. Famine, that ever yearns 


For a fresh prey, passed out. 


Death took his stand 


Beside him then. A faint voice gasped ‘ Thank God.’— 
His human voice, in weleome, when the rod 

Of heaven’s exceeding mercy laid him low. 

And all the while, round the shop-windows, loud 

Rang out the laughter of the idle crowd, 


At his gay fancies! . . 


. . Oh! if ye could know, 


Could, with your own eyes see and inly prove, 
How half the blossoming things art’s garden bears, 
Strike their roots deep in agony and tears, 

We should have fewer laughters, but more love. 
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HUGH MILLER. 


HERE are few kinds of writing 
more delightful than good bio- 
graphy, and as, with the majority of 
mankind, the most eloquent enun- 
ciation of abstract principles has a 
ower far inferior to that possessed 
S their exhibition in real life as 
springs of action and motives of 
control, perhaps there is none cal- 
culated to be more generally in- 
fluential. But, though our press 
teems with biographies, we have no 
sympathy either with the public 
taste which encourages, or the 
srivate morals which originate a 
coms number of these productions. 
And there is especially one class in 
which it is deeply to be regretted 
that books professedly religious do 
inconceivable harm to religion, by 
affording its opponents ground for 
saying that truth and humility are 
virtues apparently very little known 
to some of its loudest pretenders. 
We would treat reverently the 
feeling that seeks to exalt the virtues 
and hide the faults of those over 
whom the grave has closed, but it is 
surely unnecessary to inflict upon 
the world histories of those of whom 
in life it never heard, and which 
teach litile except that some 
mourning relative or friend has en- 
deavoured to make capital of their 
grief, and concoct a hero, saint, or 
martyr out of very hopeless ma- 
terials; reminding us of the Irish 
artist, who judiciously wrote under 
his picture, ‘This is a horse,’ inas- 
mel as their delineations are only 
recognisable by the name attached 
to them. 

In proportion, however, to our 
indignation at the amount of trash 
palmed upon us, is our pleasure and 
gratitude when we receive a bio- 

raphy really worthy the name, as 
is eminently the case with the book 
now before us.* 

Our readers must be familiar with 
the name of Hugh Miller, a man 
who has raised himself from a posi- 
tion of obscurity to a more than 
European fame in science, and is, 
besides, extensively known as the 
author of some delightful non- 
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* My Schools and Schoolmasters, or the Story of my Education. 
Miller, author of The Old Red Sandstone, Footprints of the Creator, &c. &e. 


scientific books. The present work, 
however, we think the most perfect 
and interesting of his contributions 
to our general literature. It is 
an autobiography, suggested, the 
author states, by the fact that while 
so much has been said and written 
on the subject of education, the 
truth seems little to have been 
recognised, that every man must 
be his own most effectual teacher ; 
and certainly no better or more 
powerful illustration of this truth 
could be given than is afforded by 
Mr. Miller’s history. But his book 
is a great deal more than an auto- 
biography. He has not passed 
through life with aecmaatel eyes, 
but has observed nature and human 
nature well and profoundly, and 
depicts both with no ordinary power. 
Since the day of Sir Walter Scott, 
we know no writer who has so 
truthfully rendered Seottish charac- 
ter. Those whose personal expe- 
rience enables them to judge, will 
agree with us that some, even of 
our highest novelists, utterly fail 
when they attempt this; we have 
Scotch prejudices, Scoteh dialect, 
and Scotch cheek-bones, but not 
Scotchmen. And though Galt, and 
more recently the authoress of 
Margaret Maitland, have each 
their special field of excellence, 
Mr. Miller far surpasses both in the 
combination of breadth and power 
with perfect delicacy of perception. 
But apart from this, every subject 
Mr. Miller touches is brightened by 
the rare charm of genius, and it is 
long since we met with a book 
containing so rich an assemblage of 
beauties, and so calculated to attract 
all classes of readers. Before pro- 
ceeding to notice it in detail, we 
must venture, however, to advise 
that some of the poetry be omitted 
from succeeding editions. Mr. 
Miller peepee it as fossil specimens 
of ones 18 in the history of his mind, 
but his prose is so infinitely superior, 
that we would dispense with all 
the poetry which is not absolutely 
necessary for this purpose. Per- 
haps, too, there is rather an excess 
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of geological description. The 
science is not yet so popularized as 
to render it comprehensible by the 
general reader, though we trust it 
will soon be, for geology seems 
to us the most profoundly interest- 
ing of all the natural sciences, and 
the one best calculated to enlarge 
and elevate the mind, bringing it as 
it does into contact, at every turn, 
with great and solemn questions. 
Knowing that Mr. Miller has no 
claims of high descent, we have 
found more of genealogy in his book 
than we expected, but no one will 
feel Maatend to quarrel with the an- 
cestral sketches introduced, illus- 
trating as they do at once indivi- 
dual character and national pecu- 
rities; especially interesting are the 
few, but graphic anecdotes of his 
father, who evidently had many of 
the elements of a hero in his com- 
position, and in whom we trace not 
a few of the qualities apparent in 
his distinguished son. Following 
what seems to have been an heredi- 
tary profession, Mr. Miller's father 
became a sailor in spite of the pre- 
cautionary measures of a mother 
who dreaded his sharing the here- 
ditary fate of shipwreck, which, after 
many wonderful escapes, eventually 
overtook him in Hugh’s fifth year. 
At the time of his death he was 
owner as well as commander of the 
small trading vessel in which he was 
lost, and which constituted his chief 
wealth. Consequently his widow, 
with Hugh, her eldest child, and two 
little daughters, were left very in- 
differently provided for, and would 
have fared but ill had it not been for 
the assistance of Mrs. Miller’s two 
brothers. The guardianship of 
Hugh seems to have chiefly devolved 
on these maternal uncles, James 
and Sandy, the first a harness- 
maker, the second a cartwright, but 
both men who would have been re- 
markable in any rank of life for 
strong native sense and unusual in- 
telligence. While James cultivated 
his nephew's taste for general read- 
ing, Sandy seems to have laid the 
foundation of that accurate obser- 
vance of physical nature which has 
borne such rich fruits. The Scotch 
humbler classes are avowedly dis- 
tinguished by much shrewdness, sa- 
gacity, and thirst for information, 
ut we are quite sure those relatives 
of Mr. Miller, to whom we are 
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casually introduced, must have been 
far above the average, and as his 
mind seems to be of that capacious, 
omnivorous character which pos- 
sesses the power of assimilating 
whatever mental food may present 
itself, we have in him a compendious 
aggregate of all their several excel- 
lences. 

But we must -proceed  syste- 
matically, and tell our readers that 
Hugh Miller was born in 1802, in 
the town of Cromarty, situated on 
the northern shore of the Moray 
Frith. In another work by Mr. 
Miller, we have a brilliant descrip- 
tion of the picturesque beauties of 
his native place, where he seems to 
have spent a most genial boyhood. 
His first essay towards acquiring a 
knowledge of humane letters was 
made at a dame school, to which he 
had been sent previous to his father’s 
death, We extract part of his own 
account of this period. 


During my sixth year I spelt my 
way, under the dame, through the 
Shorter Catechism, the Proverbs, and 
the New Testament, and then entered 
upon her highest form as a member of 
the Bible class; but all the while the 
process of acquiring learning had been 
a dark one, which 1 slowly mastered, in 
humble confidence in the awful wisdom 
of the schoolmistress, not knowing 
whither it tended; when at once my 
inind awoke to the meaning of that 
most delightful of all narratives—the 
story of Joseph, Was there ever such 
a discovery made before? I actually 
found out for myself that the art of 
reading is the art of finding stories in 
books, and from that moment reading 
became one of the most delightful of my 
amusements. I began by getting into 
a corner on the dismissal of school, and 
conning over to myself the new-found 
story of Joseph. The other Scripture 
stories followed. Assisted by my uncles, 
too, I began to collect a library in a box 
of birch bark about nine inches square, 
which I found quite large enough to 
contain a great many immortal works, 
Jack the Giant-killer, Jack and the Bean- 
stalk, Blue Beard, &c. Those intoler- 
able nuisances, the useful knowledge 
books, had not yet arisen, like tene- 
brious stars, on the educational horizon, 
to darken the world and shed a blight- 
ing influence on the opening intellect of 
the youth-hood. And so from my rudi- 
mental books—books that made them- 
selves truly such by their thorough 
assimilation with the rudimental mind 
- -I passed on, without being conscious 
of break or line of division, to books on 
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which the learned are content to write 
commentaries and dissertations, but 
which I found to be quite as nice 
children’s books as any of the others. 


Transferred in due time to the 
ammar school of the town, we 
nd him there abundantly idle, so 
far as regular tasks were concerned, 
but busy enough in an unorthodox, 
irregular manner of his own, devour- 
ing by stealth all the literature he 
could collect from the humble libra- 
ries of his acquaintances, or retailing 
what he hadread to hiswillingschool- 
fellows. His master, good easy 
man, allowed genius to develop 
itself in its own way, and rarely 
interfered with Hugh, except upon 
one occasion, when he sansualel in 
getting Uncle James to permit his 
nephew’s entry as a Latin pupil, an 
uncoveted distinction which Hugh 
discovered means to render un- 
availing, much however to his regret 
in after life. Out of doors we find 
him spending his time in the woods 
and by the sea-shore, enjoying with 
the keenest relish every aspect of 
nature, and combining in a singular 
degree the faculty of imagination 
with the most acute power of ob- 
servation, dreaming that he found 
the realization of fairy visions and 
wondrous travellers’ tales in the 
brilliant and strangely marked 
stones and rocks, whose old stories 
he has since so well translated. 
Though his sources of enjoyment 
differed considerably from those 
of his comrades, he by no means 
sought a morbid seclusion from 
them. He had an adventurous 
spirit, which made him a first-rate 
leader when one or more com- 
panions could be prevailed upon to 
accompany him on a voyage of ex- 
ploration, and we have some ca- 
pitally told stories of various boyish. 
rolics perpetrated under his gui- 
dance. We quote one. Hugh’s 
curiosity having been excited by a 
visit paid with his uncles to some 
eaves in the neighbourhood, cele- 
brated as the dropping caves of Cro- 
marty, he persuaded a favourite 
friend to accompany him in a second 
exploration. The caves are situated 
so as to be accessible only during 
the ebb of stream tides, but this the 
boys did not know, and though on 
their approach they found they 
could not reach them by land, they 
succeeded in clambering over the 
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rocks, calculating on getting back 
easily at the fallof tide. Great was 
their enjoyment till noon, when they 
were surprised to see the water, 
when farthest back, still a fathom 
deep round the projecting precipice 
barring their exit. Still they fancied 
it would be different at night. 

Hour after hour passed, lengthening 
as the shadows lengthened, and yet the 
tide still rose. The sun had sunk be- 
hind the precipices, and all was gloom 
along their bases, and double gloom in 
their caves; but their rugged brows 
still caught the red glare of evening. 
The flush rose higher and higher, chased 
by the shadows, and then, after linger- 
ing awhile on their crests of honeysuckle 
and juniper, passed away, and the whole 
became sombre and grey. The seagull 
sprang upwards from where he had 
floated on the ripple, and hied him 
slowly away to his lodge in the deep 
sea stack. The dusky cormorant flitted 
past, with heavier and more frequent 
stroke, to his whitened shelf on the 
precipice. Every creature that had 
wings made use of them in speeding 
homewards ; but neither my companion 
nor myself had any, and there was no 
possibility of getting home without 
them. 

Their desperate efforts to scale 
the precipices were vain. 

‘Wouldn't care for myself,’ said the 
poor little fellow, my companion, burst- 
ing into tears, ‘if it were not for my 
mother; but what will my mother say?’ 
‘Wouldn’t care neither,’ said I, witha 
heavy heart, ‘but it’s just back water, 
and we'll get out at twall.’ 

Retreating into the caves, they 
formed for themselves a most un- 
comfortable bed, and lay down in 
one another’s arms; and after a 
night, the real evils of which were 
aggravated by supernatural terrors, 
they were rescued by two well- 
manned boats sent in search of 
them by their alarmed friends. And 
Hugh afterwards figured as a hero, 
in consequence of an_ illustrated 
poem perpetrated on the occasion. 

Hugh’s school days seem to have 
lasted till nearly Lie seventeenth 
year; their latter portion, passed at 
a subscription school, was turbulent 
and unsatisfactory, and though be- 
lieved by his relations to be capable 
of good things, our hero seems to 
have been regarded by the general 
public as an idle, dangerous, and 
somewhat suspicious character. 


However, it was now necessary 
he should commence the serious 
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business of life, and uncles James 
and Sandy volunteered the offer, 
entailing of course much sacrifice 
on their parts, of a college educa- 
tion. Greatly to their chagrin this 
was steadily refused by Hugh, who 
had no taste for any of the learned 
professions, and preferred gaining 
his bread by the labour of his 
hands as an ordinary stone-mason. 
Does this sound uncouth, reader? 
We dare say you like very well to 
patronise the respectful poor, to 
drive in your carriage to the school 
you have helped to build, and dis- 
tribute good little books to the good 
little boys and girls who look at you 
with such admiring awe; but look 
at these fustian-clad, leather-aproned 
men using the mallet and chisel out 
there on the stones for your new 
conservatory, and fancy being told 
that one of these would, without 
any patronage of yours, rise by and 
bye toa far higher social position 
than yourself, by virtue of inherent 
superiority. Do you like the idea, 
or would you rather have the hum- 
bler classes kept in their own po- 
sition as inferior beings? Remem- 
ber, we are all brethren, though 
some of us now-a-days are said to 
have tails! Perhaps Lord Mon- 
boddo’s theory of these graceful 
appendages having once pertained 
to us all until we became sedentary 
in our habits, may turn out true, 
though we had rather it did not! 
At all events, we heartily rejoice in 
believing that the longer the world 
lasts, the more will intrinsic merit 
help to determine a man’s place 
in society, and that we shall all more 
and more learn to estimate excel- 
lence, moral or intellectual, un- 
swayed by that miserable conven- 
tionalism of which there is still far 
too much among us. 

Fifteen years of life were spent 
by Mr. Miller in the laborious oc- 
cupation of which he had made 
choice, an occupation which at first 
sight would seem little likely to 
ulford either much interest in itself, 
or much leisure for the prosecution 
of intellectual tastes; but wonder- 
ful is the power of steadfast energy 
of will, and circumstances appa- 
rently the most unpromising often 
develop unexpected good. ‘The 
necessity,’ says Mr. Miller, ‘ which 
made me a quarrier, taught me to 
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e a geologist;’ and we find him 
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giving every spare hour and the 
long winter cessation from labour 
which a northern winter entails on 
the stone-mason, to the pursuit 
either of this favourite science or of 
general literature. Beyond and 
above the admiration we feel at the 
unflinching energy with which Mr. 
Miller pursued these elevated tastes, 
is our admiration of the perfect 
healthiness of moral tone which 
enabled him to seek and find in 
every circumstance of what many 
will fancy an uncongenial life, ma- 
terials for self-improvement, and 
often for rich enjoyment. There is 
not one page of the record of his 
mason life we could spare. It is 
difficult to say where the chief 
charm lies; the manly history of 
his own intellectual development— 
the inimitable pictures of his fellow- 
workmen, and the various characters 
with whom he came in contact—the 
descriptions of the various parts of 
the country in which he laboured, 
and the occasional record of fine 
old traditions—all are delightful ; 
and ever and anon we are startled 
into deeper thought by some of 
those suggestive remarks which are 
peculiarly characteristic of genius. 

Mr. Miller’s first season of labour 
was spent in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of Cromarty, most of his 
succeeding ones at a distance from 
home, where, according to a custom 
of which Scotland has reason to be 
ashamed, numbers of workmen were 
herded together in what are called 
bothies. We give Mr. Miller’s own 
description of these truly disgraceful 
abodes, and trust his simple exhibi- 
tion of facts will greatly assist the 
movement now making in some 
partsofthecountry for theirabolition, 
and the substitution of comfortable 
and respectable dwellings :— 


These barracks or bothies are almost 
always of the most miserable descrip- 
tion. I have lived in hovels that were 
invariably flooded in wet weather by the 
overflowings of neighbouring swamps, 
and through whose roofs I could tell the 
hour at night, by marking from my bed 
the stars that were passing over the 
openings along the ridge; I have re- 
sided in other dwellings of rather higher 
pretensions, in which I have been 
awakened during every heavier night- 
shower by the raindrops splashing upon 
my face where I lay a-bed. 


Mr. Miller’s enthusiastic love of 




































nature enabled him to find many 
charms in his out-door employment, 
and his descriptionsof scenery are,we 
think, seldomsurpassed: far different 
are they from the sort of landscape 
inventories too often inflicted upon 
us by description-mongers: they are 
pictures we could paint, were we 
an artist, from Mr. Miller’s living 
words :— 

IT owed much (he says, in his record 
of his first season of labour) to the 
upper reaches of the Cromarty Frith as 
seen when we sat down to our mid-day 
meal, from the gorge of the quarry, 
with their numerous rippling currents, 
that in the calm resembled streamlets 
winding through a meadow, and their 
distant grey promontories tipped with 
villages that brightened in the sunshine; 
while pale in the background the mighty 
hills, still streaked with snow, rose high 
over bay and promontory, and gave 
dignity and power to the scene. 

In another place we find him 
saying :— 

The evening sun was gleaming de- 
lightfully as we neared the scene of our 
labours, on the broad reaches of the 
Conon, and lighting up the fine woods 
and noble hills beyond. It would, I 
knew, be happiness to toil for some ten 
hours a day in so sweet a district, and 
then to find the evening all my own. 

We do not present these as ade- 
uate specimens of Mr. Miller's 
onigtive powers, many finer pas- 
sages abound, but we have not space 
for their transfer. Few are gifted 
with the exquisite ores of 
beauty possessed by Hugh Miller, 
but how many undeveloped poets 
and painters among our town-reared 
and toil-worn artisans might be 
awakened into life amid scenes such 
as he describes? and we trust it will 
soon be extensively recognised that 
many a stolid operative might be 
made not only a Sooiens but even a 
better man, by having the < 
tunity occasionally bestowed on him 
of getting his spiritual as well as his 
physical a — amid 
the summer glory of our English 
woodlands, or the sterner grandeur 
of our noble northern hills. 

We must not omit to notice a 
most important era in the history of 
this part of Mr. Miller’s life, dating 
from the period when religion (for 
which he Mad previously cherished 
a merely hereditary respect) became 
in him a living principle. He gives 
us, most judiciously as we think, 
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the results rather than the processes 
of this change. The form his 
belief ultimately assumed reminds 
us much of the character of that of 
Dr. Arnold ; the chapter in which he 
discusses it, is one of the most in- 
teresting in the book, but we cannot 
here do it justice, and must refer 
our readers to a perusal of it. 

We have already said that Mr. 
Miller laboured as a mason for 
fifteen years. Towards the end of 
that time, however, we find him 
rising into notice and estimation, 
not only among his townsfolk, who 
recognised him as the Cromarty 
Poet, but amongst a wider circle of 
admirers and friends, from the pub- 
lication of a volume of verse, and 
various contributions to periodicals. 
Offers of assistance and patronage 
were made him by various eminent 
individuals, but, with the deter- 
mined independence which is so 
strongly characteristic of him, they 
were refused, and his mason life was 
finally abandoned, not for one of 
literary employment, but for a situa- 
tion in his native place as ac- 
countant to a bank. 

Mr. Miller’s merits were dis- 
covered before this time by a lady, 
who, after five years of probation, 
became Mrs. Miller. Itis a delicate 
matter for a man to tell his love ex- 
periences to the public in the plain 
garb of unfictitious prose, and we do 
not wonder if, as we have been told, 
Mrs. Miller made decided opposition 
to the introduction of this episode, 
though, doubtless, it was very un- 
reasonable to think one so impor- 
tant could be omitted. It is a 
penalty the wives of public men 
must pay, and we think Mr. Miller 
has displayed no small amountof tact 
in the ingenious delicacy (though 
not without a sprinkling of sly 
humour) with which he tells the 
story of his courtship and apparently 
most happy marriage ; were we Mrs. 
Miller, Souorens we certainly would 
not have submitted to the designa- 
tion given her of ‘ my young friend.’ 
Surely she might have been called 
Mary or Jeannie, or whatever her 
Christian name may chance to be! 
We confess to have laughed not 
a little at this irreverent title. 

Shortly after Mr. Miller’s change 
of occupation, came the struggle 
which ended in the disruption 
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gives us at length his reasons for 
taking what is called the Free 
Church side of this question. On 
the validity of these we do not con- 
ceive ourselves called upon to ad- 
judicate. The time, we trust, is 
past when members of different 
communions felt it necessary, in 
order to prove their orthodoxy, to 
testify against what they believed 
the errors or abuses of those who 
differed from them. Every man 
having religious convictions is called 
upon, especially in Scotland, to settle 
ecclesiastical questions, and we have 
full sympathy with the feeling which 
induces a man to attempt the advo- 
cacy of what he conceives a good 
cause, especially when he sees it 
suffering from weak and narrow- 
minded supporters. Mr. Miller 
drew upon himself the notice of the 
Free Church party by the publica- 
tion of some pamphlets on their side, 
and as a consequence was invited to 
become editor of their newspaper. 
Such he now remains, and though a 
man far removed by both moral and 
intellectual constitution from the 
possibility of ever becoming the 
tool of a party, we cannot help re- 
gretting that, by his — as an 
ostensible advocate, he will incur 
much party hatred. This of course 
will not influence him so long as he 
thinks he is doing a duty, and he has 
proved that even amid the harassing 
cares of a newspaper editor he can 
find time and inclination for works 
that have established his fame on a 
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basis far above and beyond any party 
estimation whatever. We hope he 
will do yet more for science. Seldom, 
indeed, have her stern truths been 
presented with such manifold attrac- 
tions as he invests them with. Car- 
rying us far into past ages till con- 
ception almost fails, he pictures to 
us scenes on which the eye of man 
never lightened, and unfolds page 
after page of our world’s wondrous 
history till we seem lost in the im- 
measurableness of time. But he 
never deprives us in these otherwise 
dreary solitudes of the support of an 
all-powerful, ever-present Creator, 
onl always brings us back from the 
regions of mist and silence to a 
world of clear daylight and active 
duty. We trust too he will re- 
member how many of us there are 
who eannot find sermons in stones, 
and that he will generously divide 
his after labours between the learned 
and the ignorant ; especially do we 
hope that he will remember the 
promise at the end of this book, to 
continue it at some future time, as a 
work so begun can be adequatel 
completed by no other hail He 
has made the record of his obscurity 
so interesting and instructive, that 
we look forward with pleasure and 
large expectations to a similar nar- 
rative of his more public life. 

We now bid Mr. Miller farewell. 
To admiration for his genius, this 
book has taught us to combine 
an equally sincere regard for the 
man. 
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THE CONDITION 


HE condition of France is a 
question of vital interest, not 
only on either side of the Anglo- 
French channel, but in Russia, and 
even in Germany. It is matter of 
the utmost importance both to 
France and to ourselves, to know 
what are the resources in possession 
of that nation, which may enable 
her to pursue, for an indefinite and 
possibly for a considerable period, 
the exhausting conflict which she 
has already maintained for nearly 
eighteen months. It is similarly 
important to Russia to ascertain the 
character of the enemy with which 
she has to deal, and to Germany to 
mould into her politic calculations 
the answer to the problem, whether 
a powerful neighbour, who is at 
once the friend of her population, 
and the enemy of her rulers, is now 
in a condition to excite greater or 
less apprehension from the adver- 
saries of European freedom ? 

This question derives a further 
interest from the fact that the pre- 
sent attitude of France is without 
parallel in history. Never has that 
nation (at least within a period 
which presented any analogy to the 
existing relations of society and 
commerce) entered upon a great 
territorial war without entering 
upon a great maritime war also. 
This truth is illustrated in the history 
of Europe throughout the century 
and a half intervening between the 
rise of the later conflicts sustained 
by Louis XIV., and the restoration 
of the Bourbons in 1814 and 1815. 
From this traditionary and capital 
error in the foreign policy of her 
former kings, it has necessarily 
followed that whenever France has 
been compelled to make the greatest 
sacrifices, to sustain the greatest 
exertions, and to expend the largest 
revenues in support of her military 
pretensions on the theatre of Europe, 
at those very conjunctures she has 
been exposed to the greatest priva- 
tions through national inactivity, 
to the greatest scarcity of money, 
and tothe most complete suspension 
of commercial undertakings that her 

olitical history has experienced. 
Hitherto war has been her inevitable 


ruin. Thus it happened that in- 
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trigue invariably took the place of 
actual hostility, in giving vent to 
Louis Philippe’s morbid passion for 
foreign interference ; and thus that 
historians have usually ascribed the 
first precipitation of the Bourbons 
from the French throne in 1789, to 
the influence of the national poverty 
and discontent brought about in 
that country by the part which its 
rulers had adopted in the struggle 
between England and America. 

If we were required then to cha- 
racterize the general policy of the Em- 
peror Napoleon ITI., under the most 
important and comprehensive fea- 
ture which it has hitherto presented, 
we should say that its originality 
consisted in the adoption of war 
whenever it might be necessary to 
the maintenance of balance of 
»ower in strict alliance with the 
interests of commerce. From this 
difference in the belligerent policy 
of the government, very different 
commercial results have naturally 
ensued. France is no longer exposed 
to the pecuniary difficulties which 
have hitherto invariably attended 
her territorial wars. Not only is 
she enabled to maintain a powerful 
fleet in the Turkish waters, to equip 
and support an army of nearly 
120,000 men on the Crimean penin- 
sula, to retain a vast military force 
within her own territories, in order 
to defeat on the instant contingent 
difficulties arising from the intrigues 
of Russia upon the Rhine—and to 
evince the greatest activity in her 
naval arsenals on the Atlantic and 
Mediterranean coasts—but to extend 
her guarantee, jointly with Great 
Britain, to loans contracted by 
the foreign powers in alliance wit 
England a herself. And all this 
without over-burdening or distress- 
ing her population, without dimi- 
nishing her prosperity or touching 
on her prospective resources. Those 
continental politicians who have 
taken but a partial and not a com- 

rehensive view of the history and 
interests of France, had not prepared 
themselves for this unprecedented 
result of the adoption of hostilities 
by that country against one of the 
great powers of Europe, even after 
a peace which had lasted for nearly 
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two score years. The Government 
of St. Petersburg acted upon the 
conviction, too plainly and openly 
entertained by cou Philippe and 
by Frederic William IV., in regard 
to their respective countries, that 
an European war would have in- 
volved France in equal disaster, 
from commercial and monetary 
difficulties, with Russia herself. 
Whether or not that government 
anticipated that the experience of 
former wars would have prevented 
the French Emperor from plunging 
into hostilities at all, it at least 
took refuge in the sombre conso- 
lation that France and Russia, by 
entering upon war, would work the 
ruin of each other. We have seen 
in what degree this prediction has 
been verified; we have seen that 
France is daily increasing in power 
and wealth; we have seen that the 
neutrality of Prussia, and the con- 
sequently half Russian character 
of her ports upon the coast of the 
Baltic, have alone prevented the 
utter commercial ruin of the Rus- 
sian empire. But without being 
entirely contented with this general 
and superficial view of the practical 
result of the existing hostilities 
between Russia and the west of 
Europe, it may be interesting to 
know what are the springs of action 
in the French Empire which have 
enabled its Government to make 
this unexampled display, simulta- 
neously of military power and of 
commercial wealth—what are the 
views which may be drawn from 
general statistics in reference to the 
progress of commerce during a 
period of peace, comprehending two 
dynasties and three distinct political 
constitutions—and what the de- 
ductions to be formed in respect 
of the influence of peace or war, as 
compared with that of stability or 
insecurity in government, on the 
prosperity of the French nation. 

We shall subjoin several tabular 
views drawn from public documents 
to be obtained in Paris and other 
parts of France, which have the 
sanction of authority, in elucidation 
of these important and interesting 

uestions. oo these facts a good 
eal of political knowledge is to be 
deduced, which may command atten- 
tion on either side of the Channel. 
We will first take the question of 
VOL. LII. NO. CCCXd. 
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Commerce. The French tabular 
views, as they stand in the original 
documents, are too long for inser- 
tion in our columns. We shall 
accordingly eliminate from them all 
details relating to those States which 
are not immediately involved in the 
present hostilities, where these 
popers relate to the commerce of 

‘rance with foreign States indi- 
vidually. The aggregates will of 
course be stated by us as in the 
originals. 

These tabular views relate chiefly 
to the first thirty years of the 
peace, 1815-1844 inclusive. After 
that period, the averages beeome 
disturbed by the revolutionary 
movement. Let us see then what 
was the total amount of imports and 
exports of the French nation, 
together with the imports and 
exports in respect of particular 
States, during the last of these 
years—viz., 


Commerce (export and import) in 
1844, between France and 


Value in Franes, 


1. Great Britain’ ......... 289,000,000 
British American Pos- 
OIE scasecccccennees 900,000 
British India ......... 45,000, 000 
NEE scndsnsns 334,900, 000 
2. United States ......... 304, 000, 000 
3. Prussian Zollverein... 153,000,000 
4. Austrian Empire(!)... 15,000,000 
5. Turkey (exclusive of 
ae 63, 500, 000 
Me MINE as canasacsatsxanee 17,500,000 
EQUI O ncnscoviscnncares 2, 300, 000 
eee 193, 000, 000 
g. Sweden and Norway 22,000,000 
10. Denmarkand Colonies 8,000, 000 
11. Switzerland ............ 204,000,000 
ES; Sis sescuncostcecces 79, 000, 000 
DRsr MIN? oicncindibeciccede 146,000,000 
14. Spanish Dependencies 27,000,006 
15. Russian Empire ...... 79,000, 000 


In these details there are some 
facts which have surprised ourselves. 
We find, first, that the commerce 
of France with the Turkish empire 
(inclusive of Egypt) has comprised 
articles, during one year, to the 
aggregate value of 81,000,000 of 
francs, being two millions more than 
the commerce of France with all the 
Russias during the same year (1844). 
Secondly, we find that this aggre- 
gate of Turkish and Egyptian com- 
merce with France has exceeded 
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that of Austrian commerce with 
that power, for the same year, in a 
——— of more than five to one ! 

hirdly, we find that the Spanish 
commerce (European and American) 
with France has doubled the Rus- 
sian, and that the Swiss has nearly 
tripled it! We find the Sar- 
dinian standing in nearly the same 
relation with the Swiss. We find 
the trade of the Prussian Zoll- 
verein with France ten times the 
Austrian: that of the Scandinavian 
States (Sweden, Norway, and Den- 
mark) not one-sixth of that of Sar- 
dinia alone. 

Now the total export and import 
ecommerce between France and all 
other nations is stated in this docu- 
ment to have been 2,339,000,000. 
If we add together the figures given 
for each of the Allied States we shall 
have the proportion which their 
commercial relations with France 
bear to the aggregate commercial 
relations of that country. 

Value in Francs, 





Total British Empire...... 334,000,000 
De wis cccubeneasen 193,000,000 
Rig cap ssrvcevecmmessonne 63,500,000 
BIDE coscvcessecescosve cesses 17,500,000 
BIBETIA  .......0vevsvereveenes 79,000,000 

| Eee 687,000,000 


The commerce of the allies with 
France represented therefore, in 
1844, oer one-third (or, to ap- 
proach to greater accuracy, about 
two-sevenths) of the whole com- 
merce of the world with that 
power. All those states moreover 
(such as Switzerland and the United 
States) which have had the largest 
commercial dealings with France, 
are the most friendly towards her 
on the question of the war. The 
whole commerce of Germany and 
Austria (the most doubtful states) 
is, we have seen, very considerably 
less than that of Sardinia. 

These proportions—that is to say, 
the relation of the commercial deal- 
ings of one country to those of 
another—admit of no considerable 
variation in subsequent years. They 
may therefore be regarded as indi- 
eating the general relation of differ- 
ent States in this point of view. 
While however the relative com- 
merce thus remains for the most part 
unchanged, the positive commerce 
is now largely on the increase. We 
have stated the reason which induces 
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us to abstain from quoting more 
recent documents on this particular 
question. They show that French 
commerce was deeply affected by the 
revolutionary movementsof 1848 and 
1849, and that it was much depressed 
by them. But as this influence was 
happily transient, their quotation 
would either tend to misconception 
as to the progressive character of 
French commerce, or would involve 
endless explanation. The relation 
of the different States, in this point 
of view remaining substantially 
similar (excepting, of course, so far 
as the commercial dealings of France 
and Russia are concerned), it is un- 
necessary to subjoin tabular views 
of a later sisted We shall now 
proceed to quote results on an 
average of preceding years; and it 
may be added that there exists no 
subsequent average that is worth 
publication, in consequence of the 
great contemporary changes in pub- 
lic affairs. Until the year 1857, we 
are not disposed to think that 
averages can be drawn which will 
throw any fresh light on the com- 
mercial future of France. 

Let us take then two distinct 

periods—a period of political inse- 
curity, when there consequently 
existed no commercial confidence 
—and a period of political security, 
when consequently such a confi- 
dence did prevail in commerce. 
We will take first, a decennial aver- 
age comprising the last four years 
of the reign of Charles X., and the 
first six years of the reign of Louis 
Philippe (1826-1836). Secondly, 
we will take a quinguennial average 
from a period of security, comprising 
the duration of the Soult ministry, 
the Thiers ministry, and of part of 
the Soult-Guizot ministry (1839- 
1844). 

The foreign relations comprehen- 
ded in either of these periods render 
the formation of conclusions drawn 
from such premises strikingly just. 
The first part of the former period 
(the reign of Charles X.) and the 
first part of the latter period (the 
Soult ministry of 1839, and the 
Thiers ministry of 1840) were simi- 
larly attended with apprehensions 
of war, both in the east and in the 
west. The second part of either of 
these periods—comprising the early 
years of the reign of Louis Philippe 
(18g0-1836) in the one, and the 
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early years of the Soult-Guizot 
ministry (1841-1844) in the other 
—were likewise similarly marked 
by a pacific policy. The great dif- 
ference therefore 5 the whole 
decennial period (1826-1836), and 
the whole quinquennial period 
(1839-1844), rests in the difference 
of pone and commercial security 
at home. We select then, for con- 
trast, these two periods, inasmuch 
as they evince the influence of this 
security in government upon com- 
mercial interests, and imply that 
such an influence has been a far 
mightier spring of action than any 
prospects of peace or apprehensions 
of war. 

The value, as before, of the objects 
of commerce interchanged is ex- 
pressed in francs. 


Decennial Average of Commerce 
(1826—1836) between France and 
1. Total British Empire 172,000,000 


2. United States ......... 204, 700,000 
3. Prussia(Zollverein not 

then existing) ...... 29, 200, 000 
4. Austrian Empire...... 43,400, 000 
5. Turkey and Greece... 30, 700,000 
i BIE analesatpaieenens 8, 400, 000 
ERY dctiviarmaces 139, 000, 000 
8. Sweden and Norway 15,700,000 
9. Denmark andColonies 7, 500, 000 
10. Switzerland............ 86, 600, 000 
i, Ec ciydsccisneoncens 19,000,000 
PD, IIE ssaseecsdvvesxmece 92,000,000 
13. Spanish Dependencies 16,000,000 
14. Russian Empire ...... 33, 000, 000 


The aggregate commerce between 
France and all the nations of the 
world stands, under this decennial 
average, at 1,365,000,000 of francs. 

Let us now compare this average 
with the subsequent quinquennial 
average resulting from a period of 
security. Here then follows the 


Quinguennial Average (1839-1844) 


of Commerce between France and 


1. Total British Empire 322,000,000 
2. United States ......... 297,000,000 
3. Prussian Zollverein... 132,000,000 
4. Austrian Empire...... 20,200, 000 
Bo. MI inst accnaeiasins 57,000, 000 
iene aaa 3,200,000 
eI Ghosesson csv nvence 13, 400,000 
Sy” Ee 166, 000, 000 
8. Sweden and Norway 21,000,000 
9. Denmark andColonies 4,500, 000 
10. Switzerland ............ 166,000, 000 
Bin: MR sanconcsecovnseis’ 41, 500,000 


12. Spain 


D cecensenszensncse 126,000, 000 
13. Spanish Dependencies 30,000,000 
14. Russian Empire ...... 63,000,000 
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The aggregate commerce between 
France and all nations is, accord- 
ing to this quinguennial average, 
2,092,000,000 of francs. 

e are aware that an argument, 
founded indeed on some show of 
justice, may be adduced against the 
egitimacy of deductions from these 
data without considerable qualifica- 
tion.. ‘Why ascribe all this differ- 
ence’ (it may be said) ‘ to the mere 
force of events in France, while it 
must necessarily have been in- 
fluenced also by the force of events 
pending in other countries? This 
18 an average of exports and im- 
ports combined. herefore its 
amount must depend upon the 
simultaneous condition of all the 
fourteen other states, between which 
and the French nation the com- 
merce in question has subsisted. 
According to these tables, the com- 
merce between France and England 
has nearly doubled, under the aver- 
age of 1839-1844, its extent under 
the average of 1826-1836. But if 
France was troubled with insecurity 
in the earlier period, so was Eng- 
land also. You cannot therefore 
ascribe all this difference to the 
mere force of political security in 
France.’ 

This is no doubt in a certain sense 
true ; and some deduction must be 
made, in a calculation founded un- 
reservedly on these data, from the 
commercial advantages of political 
security in France. But it would 
be equally erroneous to ascribe any 
considerable influence to the force 
of events passing beyond the French 
territory, as will appear from the 
following considerations. First, the 
state of insecurity prevailing in 
England was very inferior to that 
meanwhile subsisting in France, and 
it was by far less lasting. Secondly, 
we find that in the Franco-Russian 
commerce the difference between 
the two averages is rather greater 
than in the Anglo-French. In the 
average of 1826-1836, the Russo- 
French commerce represents an- 
nually 33,000,000 ; in that of 1839- 
1844, it represents 66,000,000. Now 
in the former period Russia was ex- 
posed only to a war of second-rate 
magnitude, extending over two 
summers alone, and in which the 
integrity of her own territories was 
not violated, and to a revolution in 
RER2 
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Poland, a country which (we speak 
of Russian-Poland alone) had no 
considerable commercial relations 
with France. Thirdly, the com- 
merce of Switzerland rose from 
86,000,000 francs under the first 
average to 166,000,000 under the 
second. No political disturbances, 
in spite of the Swiss revolution of 
1830, that were of a lasting nature, 
or that greatly disorganized that 
country, took place in the interval. 
Other such examples are to be found 
on reference to these tabular views. 
Therefore we can only ascribe a 
secondary influence to these ex- 
ternal events. 

Bearing then this slight reserva- 
tion in view, we find that the annual 
average aggregate commerce be- 
tween France and all nations, of a 
period ending in 1844, exceeded by 
half as much again that of a period 
ending in 1836. This is truly an 
enormous result, if chiefly to be re- 
ferred (as undoubtedly it must be) 
to a state of palitieal security in 
France. 

There are some other observa- 
tions resulting from these tables 
which may be worthy of mention. 
First, the commercial relations be- 
tween France and Austria have ra- 
pidly declined. The average of 
1826-1836 represents them at 
43,000,000 francs; that of 1839- 
1844 at 20,000,000, or less than one- 
half of the preceding estimate. 
The year 1844 itself reduces them 
to the pecuniary value of 15,000,000! 
This is partially no doubt to be re- 
ferred to the treaty of Adrianople, 
which, by ceding Bessarabia to 
Russia, placed the mouths of the 
Danube in the hands of the latter 
power, by which they were in a 
measure blocked up, in order to 
foster the trade of Odessa. Thus 
too we may perhaps account in some 
degree for the rapid duplication of 
the Russian trade, contempora- 
neously with the halving of the 
Austrian. But we should remem- 
ber also that, in proportion as the 
trade of the Danube declined, that 
of Trieste increased; and we can 

scarcely refer this singular decrease 
to the treaty of Adrianople as its 
main cause. With the restoration 
of confidence in France about the 
year 1850, and the simultaneous re- 
vision of the fiscal system of 
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Austria, the Austro-French com- 
merce began to increase. But, from 
being gradual in the first instance, 
this increase fell away with the 
march of the Russian army into the 
Principalities in 1853. No useful 
average can therefore be taken on 
this head. But there is enough to 
show that, now that Austria has 
reformed her commercial system, 
her relations with France will be- 
come more extended. 

Another singular fact is to be 
found in the insignificance of the 
Prussian commerce with France. 
We have no record of this under 
the second average, it being there 
comprehended in the Zollverein. 
But in the earlier average it is 
stated to be no more than 29,000,000 
franes, equalling . about two-thirds 
of the Austrian for the same period! 
The duplication of the Turkish com- 
merce with France under the second 
average, is a fair illustration of the 
truth of the position, that Turkey is 
a progressive State. 


We will pass, then, to another 
part of the subject. It shail be the 
relation of exports to imports—the 
relation of raw to manufactured 
produce, whether as exported or 
imported—and the increase which 
has taken place in either, during the 
interval which we have just now 
been contemplating. We will take 
first, the Commerce of Exportation 
Srom France, distinguishing raw 
Srom manufactured produce. The 
value, as before, is expressed in 
francs :— 






































Year. Value of Raw | Value of Manu- 
Exports, factured. 
1825 | 403,000,000 690,000,000 
1826 | 408,000,000 | 611,000,000 
1827 | 417,000,c00 | 675,000,c00 
1828 | 434,000,000 667,000, 000 
1829 | 384,000,000 712,000,000 
1830 | 336,000,000 | 688,000,000 
1831 | 341,000,000 | 730,000,000 
1832 | 385,000,000 | 822,000,000 
1833 | 421,000,000 907,000,000 
1834 | 386,000,000 834,000, 000 
1835 | 433,000,000 979, 000,000 
1836 | 497,000,000 | 1082,000,000 
1837 | 425,000,000 | 850,000,000 
1838 | 511,000,000 | 1097,000,000 
1839 | 518,000,000 | 1150,000,000 


' 
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Value of Raw | Value of Manu- 
factured. 


Year. Exports, 











1840 | $30,000,000 II'71,000, 000 


1284, 000,000 








1841 | 547,000,000 

1842 | 548,000,000 | [049,000,000 
1843 | 524,000,000 | 1163,000,000 
1844 | 561,000,000 | 1386,000,000 
1845 573,000,000 | 1311,000,000 
1846 | 589,000,000 | 1397,000,000 
1847 | 601,000,000 | 1442,000,000 
1848 |.491,000,000 | 1080,000,000 
1849 | 562,000,000 | 1290,000,000 





We need not bring this table 
down to a later date. The only 
object for which such an extension 
of its limits would be useful, would 
be that of demonstrating the in- 
fluence of ‘The Empire’ over the 
commercial world. ‘The time, how- 
ever, is not yet arrived for statistics 
evolving such a problem with exact 
accuracy. The returns for 1854 are 
not yet to be obtained, and when 
we cast our eyes over the above 
table, and observe the variations of 
different years, without any osten- 
sible cause for them, we are con- 
vinced of the impracticability of 
founding general conclusions from 
data extending over a single year. 
It is sufficient to say, therefore, 
that the returns of 1853 give a con- 
siderably larger aggregate of ex- 
ports and imports than any one of 
the preceding years. 

But there are other important 
considerations suggested by these 
tabular views. First, they dow the 
steady and rapid increase both of ex- 
ports and imports during the twenty- 
five years for which quotations are 
given. The close of the table de- 
monstrates the shock sustained by 
the commercial world in the last re- 
volution. But we have seen that this 
shock has now more than passed 
away. Secondly, we find that even 
in France, which is not reputed, in 
a high degree, a manufacturing 
country, the manufactured exports 
exceeded the raw exports by more 
than one-half, so long ago as the 
year 1825. Thirdly, we find that, 
ten years afterwards, and when the 
Constitution of 1830 had worked 
for five years, the manufactured 
produce considerably more than 
doubled the raw produce, the pro- 
portion being 979 to 433, in millions 
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of francs. Ten years later still 
(1845) we find the disproportion 

et further increased, the numbers 
eing Tr (in million francs) 
1311 to 573. is relative as well 
as positive increase shows the ten- 
dency of the French population to 
increase at once in industry and in 
skill in a very rapid manner. 

Again, these statistics are further 
valuable as demonstrating the de- 
= in which commerce suffered, 

st under the miserable govern- 
ment of Charles X., and secondl 
under the state of insecurity attend- 
ing the first few years of the reign 
of Louis Philippe. The raw ex- 
ports of 1825 are represented by 
403,000,000; those of 1830 by 
330,000,000. Here then, during the 
reign of Charles X., is a falling off 
of 67,000,000 in raw exports alone. 
Again, the manufactured exports of 
1825 stand at 690,000,000, those of 
1830 at 688,000,000. It will be 
seen that the declension of com- 
merce in the intervening years 
justifies the adoption of the returns 
of 1830as acriterion. Once more, 
these returns from 1830 to 1835 
show the evil of political insecurity, 
though not in an equal degree with 
the positive misgovernment of 
Charles X. 

We cannot afford space for the 
tables of imports. It is enough to 
say on this head, that these tabu- 
lar views illustrate the same general 
truths with those which we have 
deduced from the tabular views of 
exports already quoted. Their 
peculiar value rests in the additional 
proof which they offer of the in- 
crease of manufacturing energy in 
France. For as we have seen that 
the excess of manufactured over raw 
exports has yearly increased in 
France during the last thirty years, 
so the excess of raw over manu- 
Sactured imports, which was very 
large in 1825, has increased, pari 
passu, from that time downwards. 

From another tabular view, giving 
the relation of land to maritime 
commerce, we are surprised to find 
that the excess of commerce par 
mer, in the last thirty years, over 
that par terre, in the same period, 
has increased. The estimates be- 
fore us go back to the year 1822. 
In that year the commerce (of 
exports and imports) par mer 
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represented 514,000,000 francs; 
that par terre, 297,000,000. We 
are not surprised at this original 
difference, and might, indeed, have 
supposed it even greater. But we 
should have expected that, as the 
facilities of transit have meanwhile 
increased more rapidly by land than 
by sea, so there would have been 
evinced a corresponding increase in 
the relation of territorial to mari- 
time commerce. The result, how- 
ever, is the very contrary of this. 
In 1830, we find the total com- 
merce par mer 859,000,000 francs ; 
the total commerce par terre in 
that year, 352,000,000. If we pass 
to the year 1840, we find the total 
commerce par mer, 1,481,000,000 ; 
that par terre, 582,000,000 francs. 
Again, with the year 1844 (with 
which this paper ends), the former 
increases to 1,658,000,000; the 
latter to 682,000,000 francs. 

The practical conclusion to be 
drawn from these data appears to 
be, that maritime alliances by the 
French Government are daily grow- 
ing of more and more importance 
to the commercial interests of the 
French people than the territorial 
alliances which preceded them. This 
deduction, if a fair one, is un- 
doubtedly of great moment. 

It may be interesting, before we 
quit the present subject, to say 
something in reference to the in- 
stitutions for commerce and indus- 
try adopted by the French Govern- 
ment. 

The creation of a Ministry, or 
central administration, of Commerce 
and Manufactures dates back from 
the year 1811. From that time 
this department underwent succes- 
sive modifications. The Provisional 
Government of 1814 united it to 
that of the finances. The miserable 
impolicy of Charles X. suppressed 
this department altogether in 1829. 
Louis Philippe, in 1831, restored 
the organization of Napoleon, an- 
nexing the office to that of Public 
Works. It was wisely dissevered 
from this conjunction in 1834. The 
offices were again united, and again 
dissevered. 

By an ordonnance of 1831, three 
Councils General— respectively of 
Commerce, Manufactures, and Agri- 
culture—were created. The orga- 
nization of these Councils is exactly 
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of the character to bring complete 
information to the hands of the 
Central Government on all matters 
of trade. These General, or Cen- 
tral, Councils are held at Paris, and 
are composed of members of pro- 
vincial councils, which exist, we 
are not certain whether in all the 
chefs lieux, but at least in all the prin- 
cipal French towns. These provincial 
councils send their representatives, 
in numbers varying with the de- 
grees of their own commercial im- 
portance, to the General Councils 
of Commerce, Agriculture, and 
Manufactures, which are thus con- 
stituted. Thus, by a figure of 
speech, the provinces are in Paris, 
and Paris is in the provinces. No 
arrangement could better satisfy 
the wants of government. 

The relation of all these facts to 
the questions of the greatest im- 
— to this country and to 
‘rance appears to be, that all the 
elements of real wealth and power 
in France have been slowly but 
surely increasing for the last thirty 
years, in a degree far beyond the 
additional requirements of an ex- 
tended population or other corre- 
sponding ne It appears from 
some statistical documents published 
by M. Léon Lalanne at Paris, 
and which is authoritative evidence, 
that the »pulation of France has 
not doubled in 150 years. That 
population, in the year 1700, he 
tells us, stood at 19,669,320. In 
1821 it had reached 30,461,875. In 
1831 it stood at 32,549,323. In 
1841 it was rated at 34:230,029. 
In 1851, at 36,575,000. Now in 
the course of the thirty years inter- 
vening between the census of 1821 
and that of 1851, the increase has 
been not more than one-fifth 
additional. We have seen, on 
the other hand, that the inter- 
national commerce of France has 
doubled in a period by far less con- 
siderable than these thirty years. 
And this census, however it might 
be objected to in the earlier periods, 
is to be received without qualifica- 
tion for the past thirty years. for 
the reason that France has wnder- 
gone no territorial alterations during 
this period. No doubt extensive 
emigration has taken place in 
France, and that the difference 
between thirty and thirty-six mil- 
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lions did net represent the whole 
excess of the living French popu- 
lation in 1851, as compared with 
1821. But the fact of the emigra- 
tion of this additional population 
renders its existence unimportant 
for the present purpose of these 
statistics. We may therefore ac- 
quiesce in the conclusion that France 
was never so rich in trade, in in- 
dustry, in manufactures, in skill, in 
the resources of war. Nor was 
there ever an ampler distribution of 
wealth in the nation, whether col- 
lectively or individually, whether 
for the support of the Government 
or for the sustenance of the people, 
than at the present time. Nothing 
can be more clear than that the 
industry of France is directed by 
the most elastic and scientific prin- 
ciples of commerce, which enable 
her to recover the shocks of anarchy 
and misgovernment, and to place at 
the disposal of her Government the 
amplest means for the maintenance 
of her traditionary character among 
the nations of Europe. 


France, we believe, derives her 
enormous military power in the 
conduct of offensive war, and there- 
fore her international importance in 
Europe, from two leading facts in 
her political existence. Pirst, the 
wealth, the enterprise, the ingenuity, 
and the civilization of the French 
people individually, give greater re- 
sources to the collective nation than 
to any other continental state. 
Secondly, the centralizing genius 
of the Sel constitution, what- 
ever be the exact system of govern- 
ment subsisting at Paris, affords to 
the administration of the day a 
corresponding superiority in the 
ae of wielding those resources. 

rance has thus a double superiority 
over such empires as the Austrian 
or the Prussian. Both Austria and 
Prussia are built up of alien 
nationalities, more or less hostile to 
one another. They have undoubt- 
edly effected much during the last 
few years (the former empire more 
especially) to strengthen the poli- 
tical centralization of the state. But 
in proportion as they have increased 
this political or constitutional union, 
they have increased also the national 
discord. The merging of the Hun- 
garian constitution in the absolutism 
of Austria, while it advanced the 
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political, destroyed the moral, cen- 
tralization. Such an imitation of 
the constitutional polity of France 
was simply factitious, and injured 
rather than increased the vigour of 
the Central Power. Prussia, again, 
no doubt surpasses Austria in the 
production of national wealth; while 
Austria, on the other hand, surpasses 
Prussia, ix a nearly corresponding 
degree, in population and in extent 
of territory. Either nation, thus 
nearly on a par with the other, is 
as far inferior to France in national 
wealth as in constitutional energy. 
If then this be the general rela- 
tion of the French empire to the 
great Powers of Central Europe— 
that is to say, under the former 
maritime policy of France—how 
much greater must be the contrast 
under the present alliance of that 
State with the greatest maritime 
power in the world? It is the 
first time, during a very long 
period, that France has undertaken 
a great continental war without 
simultaneously crippling its com- 
merce, and thereby injuring its 
military resources. The traditional 
antipathies between the Maritime 
Powers, under the influence of blind 
rulers and passionate populations, 
so long subordinated continental to 
maritime conflicts, that the conti- 
nental wars waged by France at suc- 
cessive periods were often waged in 
the character of contests accessory 
to maritime wars. Thus, when that 
nation fell away from a policy of 
peace, she generally became in- 
volved both by lund and sea. The 
conviction of the impolicy of such a 
system of warfare dawned upon the 
great Napoleon when too late for 
the reclamation of the error. If 
the wars which he undertook had 
been simply territorial, the wealth 
of which France would have been 
possessed would have sufliced for 
even more extended military opera- 
tions. But for the decrees of 
Berlin, and the rigid enforcement 
of that which, in the language of 
the day, was termed the continental 
system, the sinews of war would 
have been wholly paralysed in 
France under the earlier campaigns 
of the Empire. The exact reverse 
of that financial policy, then, is now 
the policy of the French Govern- 
ment. 
The constitutional difficulties of 
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France may become more apparent 
when we reflect, that no Prince of 
that nation was ever firmly seated 
on his throne, during the lene in- 
terval between the age of Louis 
XV. and the second repudiation 
of monarchical principles by the 
French people in 1848. From 
that period there has scarcely been 
astrong government in France. The 
force of ancient tradition, which 
supported for a while the calamitous 
reign of Louis XVI., was assailed 
from the very first by a far stronger 
undercurrent of democracy. ‘The 
Consulate was a mere experiment. 
It possessed no single feature 
adapted to the genius of the French 
people, or in conformity with any 
system of government that had 
before existed in France. And 
when the development of that form 
of polity ultimately produced the 
Empire, the dynasty of the first 
Napoleon was assailed, at once by 
territorial wars, which often threat- 
ened the existence of his dominion, 
and by the continued suspension 
of maritime commerce, which tended 
to produce a revolutionary reaction 
in the heart of the empire. The cam- 
paigns, for instance, of Friedland 
and of Wagram, respectively in 
1807 and in 1809, involved an immi- 
nent hazard to the French armies ; 
yet an adverse issue to either of 
those campaigns would probably 
have resulted in the immediate sub- 
version of the existing form of polity 
at Paris. The reign of Louis 
XVIII. was characterized by this 
vital error, that it trampled upon 
public rights in its alone with 
oreign states, while it possessed 
neither the firmness nor the energy 
at home for the support of a foreign 
policy which alienated the Govern- 
ment from the mass of the popu- 
lation. Charles X.—a mere roi fai- 
neant, who served to impersonate 
the political bigotry and the fa- 
natical priesthood by which he was 
surrounded—tottered on his throne 
from the moment of his abandon- 
ment of the British alliance, and of 
his abrogation of the privileges of 
the people. Similarly Louis Phi- 
lippe, we believe, was never firmly 
possessed of power. He was justly 
raised, indeed, for great acuteness, 


for great vigour, and, until his later 
days, for great determination. 


But 
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he aimed at an impossible political 
combination; and the chimera of 
an elective monarchy and an elec- 
tive peerage finally destroyed itself, 
through the evasions and inconsis- 
tencies to which it was compelled to 
recur for the support of its tem- 
porary existence. 

It would be enough, perhaps, in 
order to account for the strength, at 
this moment, of the present form of 
government in France, to advert to 
one great fact of its existence, that 
it has identified itself with a line of 
external policy which is essentially 
the policy of the French nation. 
That policy, in a word, secures 
military glory abroad while it main- 
tains, by means of its maritime 
alliance, commercial prosperity at 
home. Such a system, which is 
altogether without precedent in 
France, is precisely that which is 
best calculated to strengthen the 
fabric of the state. But are there 
not other considerations, irrespec- 
tively of these external relations, 
which tend materially to support 
the existing French polity? 

Of the four forms of government 
which have existed in France during 
the last quarter of a century, two 
at least were wholly unsuited to 
the condition of the nation. Of 
these four systems—the Empire, 
the Republic, the Hereditary Con- 
stitutional Monarchy, and the 
Elective Constitutional Monarchy 
—the last two were based upon 
principles antagonistic to those 
which were to be deduced from 
the internal relations of the French 
people. The condition of France, 
indeed, from 1815 to the present 
time, has presented no elements 
from which the system of a Con- 
stitutional Monarchy could be 
legitimately derived. The prin- 
ciples which were introduced 
by the French Revolution, and 
have been subsequently sanctioned 

by the nation, not as destroyed 
the existing aristocracy, but pro- 
vided against the re-institution of 
such an order with the functions 
assigned to them in this country. 
In our opinion, the laws passed at 
the period of that revolution re- 
garding landed property, cut more 
completely at the root of a kingly 
and constitutional government than 
of any other contingent institution 
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of the state. In such a govern- 
ment, where the Commons were to 
be admitted to the rank of a dis- 
tinct, and in some degree indepen- 
dent, estate of the realm, the 
existence of a landed aristocracy, 
invested with an adequate territorial 
influence, was as essential to the 
stability of the throne, as it is es- 
sential in the constitution of our 
own country. 

But under the existing laws for 
the division of landed property in 
France, the creation of a territorial 
aristocracy was of course impossible. 
Hence the aristocracy, as a col- 
lective body—such an aristocracy, at 
least, as did in fact exist—enjoyed 
no independent existence; and 
therefore they contributed little or 
nothing to the security of the 
crown. To this general statement 
there were, no doubt, occasional ex- 
ceptions during the reigns of Louis 
XVIII. and of Charles X.; but 
the aristocracy were, for the most 
part, the mere creatures of the 
crown, while they were wholly 
powerless against the will of the 
Commons. ‘The establishment there- 
fore of such a system of govern- 
ment with the Restoration of 1815, 
implied a total disregard of no- 
torious and vital facts, and was a 
measure for which (great as were the 
difficulties to be encountered upon 
all sides) the nation was totally un- 
prepared. The result at least was 
proved to be, that no intervening 
estate existed to prevent the clash- 
ing of the King and the Commons ; 
and when, in 1830, it was first 
seriously intended to revolutionize 
the state, the aristocracy were im- 
mediately found to possess neither 
power nor influence in the destiny 
of the nation. 


If these objections were true in’ 


regard to the monarchy of the 
Restoration, & fortiori they were 
true in regard to that which was 
headed by Louis Philippe. The 
absurdity of such a constitution as 
that of 1830, ridiculous enough in 
any other state, was magnified by 
its introduction into France. The 
few elements of an_ hereditary 
peerage subsisting in the nation, 
were discarded by that constitution ; 
and there was no body of men pos- 
sessed of territorial influence to 
give so much as a shadow of autho- 
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rity to the elective peerage by which 
the hereditary peerage was suc- 
ceeded. The House of Peers, as it 
existed under the Citizen King, did 
not so much as aim at the dignity 
of a Republican Senate, by reason 
of two concurrent considerations. 
First, it was degraded in the popular 
view ; because, instead of receiving 
its election from the people, its 
members were appointed under the 
notoriously corrupt prepossessions 
of the Orleans dynasty. Secondly, 
it was further degraded by the 
direct policy of the crown, which 
endeavoured to reduce its legislative 
and independent powers to the 
function of a judicial tribunal. M. 
Villemain relates, in his recent and 
interesting Recollections, a dialogue 
between Louis Philippe and M. de 
Narbonne, in which the latter (in 
answer to an expression of regret 
by the king that he had constituted 
as a peer one who opposed him in 
political opinion) demanded, in 
what view his Majesty regarded the 
House of Peers? Louis Philippe’s 
laconic reply is on record: ‘As a 
court of justice!’ This dialogue 
illustrates the truth that the House 
of Peers, under the constitution of 
1830, was in no greater degree a 
separate estate of the realm, than 
the Privy Council in our own 
country. 

Whatever then may be the prin- 
ciples of government which Sons 
been at different times adopted in 
practice, or urged in theory, within 
the French territories, none can have 
been more opposed to the genius 
and institutions of the nation than 
that of a constitutional monarchy, 
comprehending the triple order of 
King, Peers, and Commons, after 
the government of England, of 
Belgium, or of Sardinia. Such a 
polity could only have flourished as 
a development of pre-existing social 
institutions. All men are apt to 
judge of political institutions from 
their own point of view. But no 
criterion can be more fallacious; 
and that form of government which 
of all others is best adapted to the 
genius of our own country, is of all 
others most antagonistic to the 
social constitution of France. 

Such is the truly deplorable and 
inevitable result of the annihilation 
of all sound constitutional principles 
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in the heart of a great nation, first 
by misgovernment, and then by 
revolution. Thus it happened that 
Louis Philippe found that the 
Constitution of 1830 was totally 
incompatible with the assertion 
of such a degree of kingly power 
as was essential to the security 
of government; and in order to 
attain that power, he organized 
a policy of corruption, until, after 
a total distortion of the constitu- 
tion, he finally established an illegal 
despotism, stern as that of Charles 
X. Nowhere has his government 
been more ably and faithfully cha- 
racterized than by Sir Bulwer Lyt- 
ton :— 
And monarchs envied Ludovic the Great, 
And Wisdom’s seers his wiles did wis- 
dom call, 
And Force stood sentry at his castle gate, 
And Mammon soothed the murmurers 
in the hall ; 
For Freedom’s forms disguised the Des- 
pot’s thought— 
He ruled by synods, and the synods 
bought ! 


The conviction has long and gra- 
dually been growing upon Europe, 
that it has had enough, and far 
more than enough, of Bourbon 
statesmanship and of Bourbon kings. 
That dynasty, wherever it has held 
sway, has been generally charac- 
terized by two iealien principles of 
action, either of which has held it 
up to the indignation of all civilized 
nations. The royal house that rules 
at Naples, the royal house that 
rules at Madrid, and the royal 
house that ruled at Paris between 
the Restoration and the Revolution 
of 1848, are common representatives 
of the family and the traditions of 
the Bourbons. They have been 
similarly signalized by an utter 
faithlessness in the discharge of 
their international obligations, and 
by a savage cruelty, a systematic 
repudiation of their contracts with 
their respective subjects, and a 
total indifference to the national 
interests in commerce and in war. 
The two fairest peninsulas of 
Europe still groan under a Bour- 
bon yoke, whose very existence has 
sufficed to perpetuate vices in go- 
vernment unknown to every other 
sovereignty of the Continent. If 
France experienced these evils in 
a mitigated form, she has only 
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to thank the strength of her own 
popular will, which enabled her to 
resist the crimes and the mal-ad- 
ministration of Naples and Madrid. 

This retrospect of the Bourbon 
and the Orleans rule refers to no 
merely obsolete or irrelevant ques- 
tions, but addresses itself to the 
leading events of the year 1855. 
With the infamous misgovernment 
of the Neapolitan dynasty is di- 
rectly associated the profligate am- 
bition of the deservedly exiled 
Princes of France. Those Princes, 
it is notorious, are intimately linked 
in an alliance for changing the 
destiny of Europe. Their par- 
tisans are bent upon the sustenta- 
tion of the hideous government of 
Naples, and upon the restoration of 
the discredited and despised Mode- 
rados at Madrid. Into nearly every 
department of the French empire 
it is certain that they are endeavour- 
ing to introduce their emissaries by 
stealth and fraud. Under the in- 
fluence of a common cause those 
Princes, after a quarter of a cen- 
tury passed in continual rivalry, 
have at length agreed to merge 
their conflicting pretensions; and 
the name of the Count de Cham- 
bord represents the whole intrigue 
by which that party would fain set 
up the cause of legitimacy, involving 

robably no amelioration in point of 
internal freedom, in direct antago- 
nism to the cause of independence 
in Eastern Europe. 

All this is neither more nor less 
than another scheme for revolu- 
tionizing Europe. This scheme is 
the counterpart of that which is 
kept alive by the energy of Maz- 
zini, of Kossuth, and of Ledru 
Rollin. Nor is the one, in our view, 
more dangerous than the other. 
The one party would establish uni- 
versal anarchy; the other, a des- 
potism in direct alliance with an 
encroaching priesthood; in other 
words, the worst form of moral sub- 
jugation and fanatical oppression. 

But this is not the only contrast. 
While the revolutionizing policy of 
the party of Mazzini is political, 
the revolutionizing policy of that of 
the Count deChambord is territorial. 
The aim of the Bourbons—whether 
at Naples or at Frohsdorf—is un- 
questionably identical with that 
which was avowed a quarter of a 
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century ago by the infatuated polic 
of Charles x” That policy is lane 
the world in the state papers of M. 
de Chateaubriand. 

The treaties of St. Petersburg 
and London (1826 and 1827), con- 
cluded between Great ritain, 
France, and Russia, with a view to 
a settlement of the Greek question, 
paved the way to a totally different 
understanding between Russia and 
the House of Bourbon from that 
underwhich Nicholas and Charles X. 
had professedly joined in alliance 
with the British Government. On 
the subsequent occurrence of the 
war between Russia and Turkey, in 
1828 and 1829, the Bourbons, under 
the influence of Polignac and Cha- 
teaubriand, disclosed their policy to 
the world. They did not oppose 
the humiliatiou—scarcely even the 
total subjugation—of Turkey. The 
intimate alliance of Russia formed 
the basis of their policy. But their 
acquiescence in the extension of 
Russian dominion in the East was 
based upon the creation of a coun- 
terpoise in the West, in virtue of 
which, while the greater part of 
Turkey should fall to the lot of 
Russia, the line of the Rhine should 
be restored as the boundary of 
France. This important historical 
fact is attested in the state papers 
of Chateaubriand on the side of 
France, and in those of Pozzo di 
Borgo on that of Russia. 

Such then was the illegal and 
aggressive policy—such the infrac- 
tion of the territorial constitution of 
Europe—designed by that House 
of Bourbon which owed its restora- 
tion to those very treaties of Paris 
and Vienna which, within twelve 
years of their conclusion, it endea- 
voured to subvert and destroy! To 
this silence there can be no doubt 
the present policy of the exiled and 
intriguing Bourbons is closely assi- 
milated. In spite oftheir unwonted 
activity at this time, we entertain 
even less apprehension for the suc- 
cess of their machinations than for 
those of MM. Mazzini and Ledru 
Rollin. 

We have entered upon all these 
observations—not with the mere 
view of declaiming against unsuc- 
cessful faction—nor with that only 
of bringing under the view of our 
readers the reciprocal relation of 
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different classes of political intrigue 
—but in order to show to what a 
terrible catastrophea nation becomes 
reduced, when it has once violently 
flung away all those natural elements 
of government which have been 
gradually developed in the course of 
ages. It is not in the nature of 
government to adapt itself to the 
changeful caprices of man. Under 
the monarchy of Louis XV. there 
was undoubtedly the germ of a free 
and liberal, and of a firm and con- 
stitutional, government. That germ 
required great dexterity, and a con- 
siderable period for its expansion. 
But in that crisis of French des- 
tiny there was no master hand to 
guide the vessel through the storm; 
and when once wrecked in the 
tumult of Revolution, its efficient 
reconstruction was totally chimeri- 
cal. We now reap the result. 
France had to contend with two 
giant evils—the misgovernment of 
the Bourbons, and the headlong 
passions of the elder Revolutionists. 
‘So true it is,’ according to Dr. 
Arnold’s saying, ‘that nations, like 
individuals, have their time of trial; 
and if this be wasted or misused, 
their future course is inevitably 
evil.” Between the sternest des- 
— and the wildest democracy, 

rance has ever been compelled to 
make her choice ; and between such 
a despotism and such a democrac 
her election, in all probability, wi 
always lie. 

But there are two sides to the 
present picture of French polities. 
On the one hand we have seen 
what may be supposed to be the 
commercial and fiscal prospects of 
the French Empire, under those 
principles of foreign and financial 
policy which are now, and we hope 
ever will be, dominant at Paris. 
We have seen how the commercial 
interests of the French people have 
been rendered compatible and co- 
incident with the traditionary cha- 
racter of France as an active Power 
on the military theatre of Europe. 
We have seen what are the essen- 
tial facts arising from the statistical 
details which we have imposed on 
the attention of our readers, that 
are calculated to render the existing 
Anglo-French alliance durable and 
strong. The high calling of Eng- 
land and France as the supporters 
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of international rights over the con- 
tinent of Europe, is attested by 
their common civilization and by 
their geographical position. The 
development of this destiny has 
been late: but the natural charac- 
ter of our union with France is at- 
tested beyond question by the fact 
that so soon as a common danger 
befel ourselves and our ally, the 
saves alliance which that danger 
rought about grew almost instan- 
taneously into a national union. 

On the other hand, we cannot 
blink the question of the actual sys- 
tem of government in France. The 
French people have determined 
that all these triumphs in war and 
successes in commerce should be 
achieved under domestic tyranny, 
rather than by encountering the 
hazards of self-government. Be it 
so. But while we rejoice that war 
has not been found incompatible 
with the interests of commerce, we 
cannot but raise the question, how 
much greater would have been that 
commerce under the guardianship 
of domestic liberty? In Paris, and 
throughout France, the press is 
gagged. Where there is no liberty 
of discussion, commerce cannot 
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have its most ample development. 
Literature rests under the same 
shackles as the daily journals ; and 
hence it necessarily follows that 
science also is, in a greater or less 
degree, impeded in its constructive 
course. The whole population have 
no direct and legitimate voice in 
their own destiny; and where all 
these restrictions are in simulta- 
neous action, they act reciprocally 
on each other. This commercial 
prosperity, therefore, forms but a 
part of that which might otherwise 
be developed in the hands of the 
French people. 

In these considerations we hope 
there may be found somewhat that 
is at onee interesting and novel, even 
though they refer to a subject which 
might be fairly thought to be worn 
threadbare by the untiring jour- 
nalism ofthe day. If we have offered 
some reasons in evidence of the truth 
that the present alliance is founded 
upon far other than transient or 
selfish objects, we shall be satisfied. 
And we believe that its continuance 
will form the means of promoting 
as well the commercial as the mili- 
tary interests of all the four empires 
comprehended in its union. 
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